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PREFACE. 


THERE  are  several  reasons  why  an  Ame 
rican,  who  writes  a  novel,  should  choose 
his  own  country  for  the  scene  of  his  story — 
and  there  are  more  against  it.  To  begin 
with  the — pros — the  ground  is  untrodden, 
and  will  have  all  the  charms  of  novelty  ; 
as  yet  but  one  pen  of  any  celebrity  has 
been  employed  among  us  in  this  kino  of 
writing  ;  and  as  the  author  is  dead,  and 
beyond  the  hopes  and  fears  of  literary  re 
wards  and  punishments,  his  countrymen 
are  beginning  to  discover  his  merit — but 
we  forget,  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
should  have  been  among  the — contras. 
The  very  singularity  of  the  circumstance 
gives  the  book  some  small  chance  of  being 
noticed  abroad,  and  our  literature  is  much 
like  our  wine — vastly  benefited  by  travel 
ling.  Then,  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the 
country  will  insure  a  sale  to  the  most 
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humble  attempts  to  give  notoriety  to  any 
thing  national,  as  we  have  the  strongest 
assurances  our  publisher's  account  of  profit 
and  loss  will  speedily  show.  Heaven  forbid, 
that  this  don't  prove  to  be  like  the  book 
itself— a  fiction.  And  lastly,  an  Author 
may  be  fairly  supposed  to  be  better  able  to 
delineate  character,  and  to  describe  scenes, 
where  he  is  familiar  with  both,  than  in 
countries  where  he  has  been  nothing  more 
than  a  traveller.  Now  for  the  contras — we 
will  begin  by  removing  all  the  reasons  in 
favour  of  the  step.  As  there  has  been  but 
one  writer  of  this  description  hitherto.,  a 
new  candidate  for  literary  honours  of  this 
kind,  would  be  compared  with  that  one,, 
and  unfortunately  he  is  not  the  rival  that 
every  man  would  select.  Then,  although 
the  English  critics  not  only  desire,  but  in 
vite  works  that  will  give  an  account  of 
American  manners,  we  are  sadly  afraid 
they  mean  nothing  but  Indian  manners  ; 
we  are  apprehensive  that  the  same  palate 
which  can  relish  the  cave  scene  in  Edgar 
Huntly,  because  it  contains  an  American,,  a 


savage.,  a  wild  cat,  and  a  tomahawk,  in  a 
conjunction  that  never  did,  nor  ever  will 
occur — will  revolt  at  descriptions  here,, 
that  pourtray  love  as  any  thing  but  a 
brutal  passion — patriotism  as  more  than 
money-making — or  men  and  women  with 
out  wool.  We  write  this  with  all  due  de 
ference  to  our  much -esteemed  acquaint 
ance,  Mr.  Caesar  Thompson,  a  character  we 
presume  to  be  well  known  to  the  few  who 
read  this  introduction  ;  for  nobody  looks 
at  a  preface  until  they  are  at  a  loss  to  dis 
cover  from  the  book  itself,  what  it  is  the 
author  means.  Then  touching  the  reason, 
which  is  built  on  the  hope  of  support  from 
patriotic  pride,  we  are  almost  ashamed  to 
say,  that  the  foreign  opinion  of  our  love 
of  country  is  nearer  the  truth  than  we  af 
fected  to  believe  in  the  foregoing  sentence. 
As  for  the  last  reason  in  favour  of  an 
American  scene,  we  are  fearful  that  others 
are  as  familiar  with  their  homes  as  we 
are  ourselves,  and  that  consequently 
the  very  familiarity  will  breed  contempt ; 
besides,  if  we  make  any  mistakes,  every 
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body  will  know  it.  Now  we  conceive  the 
moon  to  be  the  most  eligible  spot  in  which 
to  lay  the  scene  of  a  fashionable  modern 
novel,,  for  then  there  would  be  but  very 
few  who  could  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the 
delineations ;  and  could  we  but  have  ob 
tained  the  names  of  some  conspicuous 
places  in  that  planet,  we  think  we  should 
have  ventured  on  the  experiment.  It  is 
true,,  that  when  we  suggested  the  thing  to 
the  original  of  our  friend  Caesar,  he  obsti 
nately  refused  to  sit  any  longer  if  his  pic 
ture  was  to  be  transported  to  any  such 
heathenish  place.  We  combated  the  opi 
nions  of  the  black  with  a  good  deal  of  per 
tinacity,  until  we  discovered  the  old  fellow 
suspected  the  moon  to  be  somewhere  near 
Guinea,  and  that  his  opinion  of  the  lumi 
nary  was  something  like  European  notions 
of  our  States — that  it  was  not  a  fit  resi 
dence  for  a  gentleman.  But  there  is  still 
another  class  of  critics,  whose  smiles  we 
most  covet,  and  whose  frowns  we  most  ex 
pect  to  encounter — we  mean  our  own  fair. 
There  are  those  who  are  hardy  enough  to 
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say  that  women  love  novelty  ;  and  a  pro 
per  respect  to  our  own  reputation  for  dis 
cernment  compels  us  to  abstain  from  con 
troverting'  this  opinion.  The  truth  is,,  that 
a  woman  is  a  bundle  of  sensibilities,  and 
these  are  qualities  which  exist  chiefly  in 
the  fancy.  Certain  moated  castles,,  draw- 
bridges,  and  a  kind  of  classic  nature,  are 
much  required  by  these  imaginative  beings. 
The  artificial  distinctions  of  life  also  have 
their  peculiar  charms  with  the  softer  sex, 
and  there  are  many  of  them  who  think  the 
greatest  recommendation  a  man  can  have 
to  their  notice,  is  the  ability  to  raise  them 
selves  in  the  scale  of  genteel  preferment  ; 
very  many  are  the  French  valets,  Dutch 
barbers,  and  English  tailors,  who  have 
received  their  patents  of  nobility  from  the 
credulity  of  the  American  fair;  and  oc 
casionally  we  see  a  few  of  them,  whirling 
in  the  vortex  left  by  the  transit  of  one  of 
these  aristocratical  meteors,  across  the 
plain  of  our  confederation.  In  honest 
truth,  we  believe,  that  one  novel  with  a 
lord  in  it,  is  worth  two  without  a  lord, 
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even  for  the  nobler  sex — meaning  us  men. 
Charity  forbids  our  insinuating  that  any  of 
our  patriots  respond  to  the  longings  of  the 
other  sex,  with  an  equal  desire  to  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  royal  favour ;  and  least  of 
all,  may  we  venture  to  insinuate,,  that  the 
longing  generally  exists  in  a  ratio  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  violence  with  which 
they  lavish  their  abuse  on  the  institutions 
of  their  forefathers. — There  is  ever  a  re 
action  in  human  feelings,  and  it  was 
only  when  he  found  them  unattainable,, 
that  ./Esop  makes  the  fox  call  the  grapes 
sour ! 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  throw 
ing  the  gauntlet  to  our  fair  countrywomen, 
by  whose  opinions  it  is  that  we  expect  to 
stand  or  fall ;  we  only  mean  to  say,  that 
if  we  have  got  no  lords  and  castles  in  the 
book,  it  is  because  there  are  none  in  the 
country.  We  heard  there  was  a  noble 
within  fifty  mites  of  us,  and  went  that  dis 
tance  to  see. him,  intending  to  make  our 
hero  look  as  much  like  him  as  possible  ; 
when  we  brought  home  his  description., 
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the  little  gipsey,  who  sat  for  Fanny,  de 
clared  she  would'nt  have  him  if  he  were  a 
king'.  Then  we  travelled  a  hundred  miles 
to  see  a  renowned  castle  to  the  east,,  but,, 
to  our  surprise/  found  it  had  so  many 
broken  windows.,  was  such  an  out-door 
kind  of  a  place,  that  we  should  be  want 
ing  in  Christian  bowels  to  place  any  family 
in  it  during  the  cold  months:  in  short,  we 
were  compelled  to  let  the  yellow-haired 
girl  choose  her  own  suitor,  and  lodge  the 
Whartons  in  a  comfortable^  substantial,, 
and  unpretending  cottage.  We  repeat  we 
mean  nothing  disrespectful  to  the  fair — we 
love  them  next  to  ourselves — our  book — 
our  money — and  a  few  other  articles.  We 
know  them  to  be  good-natured,,  good- 
hearted — aye,  and  good-looking  hussies 
enough  :  and  heartily  wish,  for  the  sake 
of  one  of  them,  we  were  a  lord,  and  had 
a  castle  in  the  bargain. 

We  do  not  absolutely  aver,  that  the 
whole  of  our  tale  is  true  ;  but  we  honestly 
believe  that  a  good  portion  of  it  is  ;  and 
we  are  very  certain,  that  every  passion  re- 


corded  in  the  volumes  before  the  reader, 
has  and  does  exist ;  and  let  us  tell  them 
that  is  more  than  they  can  find  in  every 
book  they  read.  We  will  go  farther,  and 
say  that  they  have  existed  within  the  coun 
ty  of  West-Chester,  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  United  States  of  America,  from 
which  fair  portion  of  the  globe  we  send  our 
compliments  to  all  who  read  our  pages — 
and  love  to  those  who  buy  them. 

New  York,  1822. 


THE  SPY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


And  though  amidst  the  calm  of  thought  entire, 
Some  high  and  haughty  features  might  betray 
A  soul  impetuous  once — 'twas  earthly  fire 
That  fled  composure's  intellectual  ray, 
As  Etna's  fires  grow  dim  before  the  rising  day. 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 


IT  was  near  the  close  of  the  year  1780, 
that  a  solitary  traveller  \vas  seen  pursuing 
his  way  through  one  of  the  numerous  little 
valleys  of  West-Chester.  The  easterly 
wind,  with  its  chilling  dampness,  and  in 
creasing  violence,  gave  unerring  notice  of 
the  approach  of  a  storm,  which,,  as  usual, 
might  be  expected  to  continue  for  several 
days  :  and  the  experienced  eye  of  the  tra 
veller  was  turned,  in  vain,  through  the 
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darkness  of  the  evening,  in  quest  of  some 
convenient  shelter,  in  which,  for  the  term 
of  his  confinement  by  the  rain,  that  already 
began  to  mix  with  the  atmosphere  in  a 
thick  mist,  he  might  obtain  such  accom 
modations  as  his  age  arid  purposes  required. 
Nothing,  however,  offered,,  but  the  small 
and  inconvenient  tenements  of  the  lower 
order  of  inhabitants,  with  whom,  in  that 
immediate  neighbourhood, he  did  not  think 
it  either  safe  or  politic  to  trust  himself. 

The  county  of  West- Chester,  after  the 
British  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
island  of  New-York,  became  common 
ground,  in  which  both  parties  continued 
to  act  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  A  large  proportion  of  its  inha- 
tants,  either  restrained  by  their  attach- 
ments.,  or  influenced  by  their  fears,  affected 
a  neutrality  they  did  not  always  feel.  The 
lower  towns  were,  of  course,  more  parti 
cularly  under  the  dominion  of  the  crown, 
while  the  upper,  finding  a  security  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  continental  troops,  were 
bold  in  asserting  their  revolutionary  opi- 
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nions,  arid  their  right  to  govern  themselves. 
Great  numbers,  however,  wore  masks, 
which  even  to  this  day  have  not  been  thrown 
aside;  and  many  an  individual  has  gone 
down  to  the  tomb,  stigmatized  as  a  foe  to 
the  rights  of  his  countrymen,  while,  in  se 
cret,  he  has  been  the  useful  agent  of  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  the  hidden  repositories  of 
divers  flaming  patriots  have  been  opened 
to  the  light  of  day,  royal  protections  would 
have  been  discovered,  concealed  under 
piles  of  British  gold. 

At  the  sound  of  the  tread  of  the  noble 
horse  ridden  by  the  traveller,  the  mistress 
of  the  farm  house  he  was  passing  at  the 
time,  might  be  seen  cautiously  opening 
the  door  of  the  building  to  examine  the 
stranger  ;  and,  perhaps,  with  an  averted 
face,  communicating  the  result  of  her  ob 
servations  to  her  husband,  who,  in  the 
rear  of  the  building,  was  prepared  to  seek, 
if  necessary,  his  ordinary  place  of  conceal 
ment  in  the  adjacent  woods.  The  valley 
was  situated  about  mid-way  in  the  length 


of  the  county,  and  was  sufficiently  near  to 
either  army  to  make  the  restitution  of 
stolen  goods  no  uncommon  occurrence  in 
that  vicinity.  It  is  true,  the  same  articles 
were  not  always  regained,  but  a  summary 
substitute  was  generally  resorted  to,  in  the 
absence  of  legal  justice,  which  restored  to 
the  loser  the  amount  of  his  loss,  with  no 
inconsiderable  addition  for  the  temporary 
use  of  his  property. 

The  passage  of  a  stranger,  with  an  ap 
pearance  of  somewhat  doubtful  character, 
and  mounted  on  an  animal,  which,  although 
unfurnished  with  any  of  the  ordinary  trap 
pings  of  war,  partook  largely  of  the  bold 
and  upright  carnage  that  distinguished  his 
rider,  gave  rise  to  many  surmises  among 
the  gazing  inmates  of  the  different  habita 
tions  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  where  con 
science  was  more  than  ordinarily  awake, 
to  no  little  alarm. 

Tired  with  the  exercise  of  a  day  of  un 
usual  fatigue,  and  anxious  to  obtain  a 
speedy  shelter  from  the  increasing  violence 
of  the  storm,  that  now  began  to  change  it» 


character  to  large  drops  of  driving  rain,  the 
traveller  determined,  as  a  matter  of  ne 
cessity,  to  make  an  application  for  admis 
sion  to  the  next  dwelling  that  offered.  An 
opportunity  was  not  long  wanting ;  and, 
riding  through  a  pair  of  neglected  bars,  he 
knocked  loudly  at  the  outer  door  of  a 
building,  of  very  humble  exterior,  without 
quitting  his  saddle.  A  female  of  middle 
age,  with  an  outward  bearing  but  little 
more  prepossessing  than  her  dwelling,  ap 
peared  to  answer  to  his  summons.  The 
startled  woman  half  closed  her  door  again, 
in  affright,  as  she  saw,  by  the  glare  of  a 
large  wood  fire,  a  mounted  man  so  unex 
pectedly  near  its  threshold;  and  an  ex 
pression  of  terror,  mingled  with  her  natural 
curiosity,  as  she  required  his  pleasure. 

Although  the  door  was  too  nearly  closed 
to  admit  of  a  minute  scrutiny  of  the  ac 
commodations  within,  sufficient  had  been 
seen  to  cause  the  horseman  to  endeavour, 
once  more,  to  penetrate  the  gloom,  with 
longing  eyes,  in  search  of  a  more  promis 
ing  roof,  before  with  an  ill-concealed 
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reluctance,  he  stated  his  necessities  and 
wishes.  His  request  was  listened  to  with 
evident  unwillingness,  and  while  yet  un 
finished.,  was  interrupted.,  in  a  tone  of 
reviving  confidence,,  and  an  air  of  pert  vo 
lubility,  as  she  replied,,  in  a  sharp  key — 

et  I  can't  say  I  like  to  give  lodgings  to  a 
stranger  in  these  ticklish  times  ;  I'm  no 
thing  but  a  forlorn  lone  body  ;  or,  what's 
the  same  thing,,  there's  nobody  but  the  old 
gentleman  at  home  ;  but  a  half  mile  further 
up  the  road,,  is  a  house,,  where  you  can  get 
entertainment,  and  that  all  for  nothing — 
I  am  sure  'twill  be  much  convenienter  to 
them,  and  more  agreeabler  to  me;  because, 
as  I  said  before,  Harvey  is  away  — I  wish 
he'd  take  advice,  and  leave  off  wandering  ; 
he's  well  to  do  in  the  world  by  this  time  ; 
and  he  ought  to  leave  off  his  unsteady 
courses,  and  settle  in  life. — But  Harvey 
Birch  will  have  his  own  way,,  and  die  a 
vagabond  after  all." 

The  horseman  did  not  wait  to  hear  more 
than  the  advice  to  pursue  his  course  up  the 
road  ;  but  had  slowly  turned  his  horse  to* 


wards  the  bars,,  and  was  gathering  the  folds 
of  an  ample  cloak  around  him,,  preparatory 
to  again  facing  the  storm,,  when  something 
in  the  speech  of  the  female  suddenly  ar 
rested  the  movement. 

"  Is  this,  then,  the  dwelling  of  Harvey 
Birch  ?"  he  inquired,  in  an  apparently  in 
voluntary  manner — checking  himself,  as 
he  was  about  to  utter  more. 

cc  Why,  one  can  hardly  say  it  is  his 
dwelling/'  replied  the  other,  drawing  a 
breath  somewhat  between  a  sigh  and  a 
groan ;  ""  he  is  never  in  it,  or  so  seldom, 
that  I  hardly  remember  his  face,  when  he 
does  thing  it  worth  his  while  to  show  it  to 

his  poor  old   father  and me.     But  it 

matters  little  to  me,  I'm  sure,  if  he  ever 
comes  back  again,  or  not — turn  in  the 
first  gate  on  your  left; — no,  I  care  but 
little  for  my  part,  whether  Harvey  ever 
shows  his  face  again  or  not — no,  not  I ;" — 
and  she  closed  the  door  abruptly  on  the 
horseman,  who  gladly  extended  his  ride 
a  half  mile  further,  to  obtain  lodgings, 
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which  promised  both  more  comfort  and 
greater  security. 

Sufficient  light  yet  remained  to  enable  the 
traveller  to  distinguish  the  improvements 
which  had  been  made  in  the  cultivation,,  and 
general  appearance  of  the  grounds  around 
the  building  to  which  he  was  now  approach 
ing.  The  house  was  of  stone,,  long,  low, 
and  with  a  small  wing  at  either  extremity. 
A  piazza,  extending  along  the  front,  with 
neatly  turned  pillars,  together  with  the 
good  order  and  preservation  of  its  fences 
and  out  buildings,,  gave  it  an  air  altogether 
superior  to  the  common  farm  houses  of  the 
country.  After  leading  his  horse  behind 
an  angle  of  the  wall,  where  he  was  in  some 
degree  protected  from  the  wind  and  rain, 
the  traveller  threw  his  valisse  over  his  arm, 
and  knocked  loudly  at  the  entrance  of  the 
building  for  admission.  An  aged  black 
soon  appeared ;  and,  without  seeming  to 
think  it  necessary,  under  the  circum 
stances,  to  consult  his  superiors — first  tak 
ing  one  prying  look  at  the  applicant,  by 
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the  light  of  the  candle  in  his  hand — he  ac 
ceded  to  the  request  for  accommodations. 
The  traveller  was  shown  into  an  extremely 
neat  parlour,,  where  a  fire  had  been  light 
ed,  to  cheer  the  dulness  of  an  easterly 
storrn,  and  an  October  evening.  After 
giving  the  valisse  into  the  keeping  of  his 
civil  attendant,  and  politely  repeating  his 
request  to  the  old  gentleman  who  rose  to 
receive  him,  and  paying  his  compliments 
to  the  three  ladies  who  were  seated  at  their" 
needles,  the  stranger  commenced  laying 
aside  some  of  the  outer  garments  which  he 
had  worn  in  his  ride. 
On  taking  an  extra  handkerchief  from  his 
neck,  and  removing  a  cloak  of  blue  cloth, 
with  a  surtout  of  the  same  material,  he  ex 
hibited,  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  party  within, 
a  tall  and  extremely  graceful  person,  of 
apparently  tifty  years  of  age  ;  his  counte 
nance  evinced  a  settled  composure  and 
dignity ;  his  nose  was  straight,  and  ap 
proaching  to  Grecian ;  his  eye,  quiet, 
thoughtful,  and  rather  melancholy ;  the 
mouth  and  lower  part  of  his  face  expressive 
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of  decision  and  much  character.  His  dress, 
being  suited  to  the  road,  was  simple  and 
plain,  but  such  as  was  worn  by  the  higher 
class  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  wore  his  own 
hair,  dressed  in  a  manner  that  gave  a  mili 
tary  air  to  his  appearance,  and  which  was 
rather  heightened  by  his  erect  and  con 
spicuously  graceful  carriage.  His  whole 
appearance  was  so  impressive  and  decidedly 
that  of  a  gentleman,  that  as  he  finished 
laying  aside  the  garments,  the  ladies  rose 
from  their  seats,  and,  together  with  the 
master  of  the  house,  received  anew,  and 
returned,  the  complimentary  greetings 
which  were  again  offered. 

The  host  was  by  several  years  the  senior 
of  the  traveller,  and  by  his  manner,  dress, 
and  every  thing  around  him,  showed  he 
had  seen  much  of  life  and  the  best  society. 
The  ladies  were — a  maiden  of  forty,  and 
two  younger  ones,  who  did  not  seem  to 
have  reached  half  those  years.  The  bloom 
of  the  elder  of  these  ladies  had  vanished, 
but  her  eyes,  and  fine  hair,  gave  an  ex 
tremely  agreeable  expression  to  her  counte- 
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nance;  and  there  was  a  softness  and  alia- 
bility  in  her  deportment,,  that  added  a 
charm  many  more  juvenile  faces  do  not 
possess.  The  sisters — for  such  the  resem 
blance  between  the  younger  maidens  de 
noted  them  to  be — were  in  all  the  pride  of 
youth  ;  and  the  roses,  so  eminently  the 
property  of  the  West-Chester  fair,  glowed 
with  their  richest  colours  on  their  cheeks, 
and  lighted  their  deep  blue  eyes  with  that 
lustre  which  gives  so  much  pleasure  to  the 
beholder,  and  indicates  so  much  innocence 
and  happiness  in  themselves.  There  was 
much  of  that  feminine  delicacy  in  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  three,  which,  in  a  great 
degree,  distinguishes  the  sex  in  this  coun 
try  ;  and,  like  the  gentleman,  their  de 
meanour  proved  them  to  be  women  of  the 
higher  order  of  life. 

After  handing  a  glass  of  excellent  Ma 
deira  to  his  guest,  Mr.  Wharton  resumed 
his  seat  by  the  fire,  with  another  in  his 
own  hand.  For  a  moment  he  paused,  as 
if  debating  with  his  politeness,  but,  at 
B  6 


length,  threw  an  inquiring  glance  on  the 
stranger,,  as  he  asked,,  with  a  formal  bow — 

"  To  whose  health  am  I  to  have  the 
honour  of  drinking  ?" 

The  traveller  had  also  seated  himself, 
and  sat,  unconsciously  gazing  on  the  fire, 
when  Mr.  Wharton  spoke  ;  turning  his 
eyes  slowly  on  his  host,  with  a  look  of  close 
observation,  he  replied,  bowing  in  his  turn,, 
while  a  faint  tinge  gathered  on  his  pale 
features — 

fc  Mr.  Harper/' 

"  Mr.  Harper,"  resumed  the  other,  with 
the  formal  precision  of  the  day,  "  I  have 
the  honor  to  drink  your  health,  and  hope 
you  will  sustain  no  injury  from  the  rain  to 
which  you  have  been  exposed/' 

Mr.  Harper  bowed  in  silence  to  the  com 
pliment,  and  soon  resumed  the  meditations 
from  which  he  appeared  to  have  been  in 
terrupted. 

The  young  ladies  had  again  taken  their 
seats  beside  the  work- stand,  while  their 
aunt,  Miss  Jeanette  Peyton,  had  with 
drawn,  to  superintend  the  preparations 
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necessary  to  appease  the  hunger  of  their 
unexpected  visitor.  A  short  silence  pre 
vailed,  during  which  Mr.  Harper  was  ap 
parently  enjoying  the  change  in  his  situa 
tion,  when  Mr.  Wharton  again  broke  it. 
by  inquiring,  in  the  same  polite,  but  for 
mal  manner,  whether  smoke  was  disagree 
able  to  his  companion  ;  to  which  he  re 
ceived  as  polite  a  negative,  and  immediately 
resumed  the  pipe  he  had  laid  aside  at  the 
entrance  of  the  traveller. 

There  was  an  evident  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  host  to  enter  into  conversation,  but 
either  from  an  apprehension  of  treading  on 
dangerous  ground,  or  an  unwillingness 
to  intrude  upon  the  rather  studied  tacitur 
nity  of  his  guest,  he  several  times  hesitated 
before  he  could  venture  to  make  any  fur 
ther  remark.  At  length,  a  movement  of 
Mr.  Harper,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
party  in  the  room,  encouraged  him  to 
proceed. 

"  I  find  it  very  difficult/'  said  Mr.  Whar 
ton,  cautiously  avoiding,  at  first,  such 
subjects  as  he  wished  to  introduce,  <s  to 


procure  that  quality  of  tobacco  for  my 
evenings'  amusement,  to  which  I  have 
been  accustomed." 

ff  I  should  think  the  shops  in  New- York 
might  furnish  the  best  in  the  country/'  re 
joined  the  other,  with  his  usual  gravity. 

ff  Why — yes,"  returned  the  host,  in 
rather  a  hesitating  manner,  lifting  his  eyes 
to  the  face  of  Harper,  and  lowering  them 
quickly,  under  his  steady  look,  Cf  there 
must  be  plenty  in  town,  but  the  war  has 
made  any  communications  with  the  city, 
however  innocent  in  themselves,  too  dan 
gerous  to  be  risked  for  so  trifling  an  article 
as  tobacco." 

The  box  from  which  Mr.  Wharton  had 
just  taken  a  supply  for  his  pipe,  was  lying 
open,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  elbow  of 
Harper,  who  took  a  small  quantity  of  the 
article,  and  applied  it  to  his  tongue,  in  a 
manner  perfectly  natural,  but  one  that 
tilled  his  companion  with  instant  alarm. 
Without,  however,  observing  that  the 
quality  was  of  the  most  approved  kind,  the 
traveller  relieved  his  host  by  relapsing 
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again  into  his  meditations.  Mr.  Whartou 
now  felt  unwilling  to  lose  the  advantage 
he  had  gained,  and,  making  an  effort  of 
more  than  usual  vigor,  he  continued — 

fc  I  wish,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
this  unnatural  struggle  was  over,  that  we 
might  again  meet  our  friends  and  relatives 
in  peace  and  love." 

"  It  is  much  to  be  desired/'  said  Harper, 
emphatically,  again  raising  his  eyes  to  the 
countenance  of  his  host. 

cc  I  hear  of  no  movements  of  conse 
quence  since  the  arrival  of  our  new  allies/' 
said  Mr.  Wharton,  shaking  the  ashes  from 
his  pipe,  and  turning  his  back  to  the  other, 
under  the  pretence  of  receiving  a  coal  from 
his  youngest  daughter. 

"  None  have  reached  the  public  yet,  I 
believe/'  replied  the  traveller,  crossing  his 
leg  with  steady  composure. 

"  Is  it  thought  any  important  steps  are 
about  to  be  taken  ?"  continued  Mr  Whar 
ton,  still  occupied  with  his  daughter,  yet 
unconsciously  suspending  his  employment, 
in  expectation  of  a  reply. 
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C(  Is  it  intimated  any  are  in  agitation  ?" 
inquired  the  other,  evasively,  and,  in  a 
slight  degree,  adopting  the  affected  indif 
ference  of  Mr.  Wharton's  manner. 

fc  Oh!  nothing  in  particular/'  said  the 
host,  hastily — Cf  but  it  is  natural  to  expect 
something,  you  know,  sir,  from  so  power 
ful  a  force  as  the  one  under  Rocham- 
beau." 

Harper  made  an  assenting  inclination 
with  his  head,  but  no  other  reply  to  this 
remark ;  while  Mr.  Wharton  resumed  the 
subject,  by  saying — 

ff  They  appear  more  active  in  the  South 
— Gates  and  Cornwallis  seem  willing  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  issue  there.*' 

The  brow  of  Harper  contracted  ;  and  a 
deeper  shade  of  melancholy  crossed  his 
features — his  eye  kindled  with  a  transient 
beam  of  fire,  that  spoke  a  latent  source 
of  deep  feeling.  The  admiring  gaze  of 
the  younger  of  the  sisters  had  barely  time 
to  read  its  expression,  before  it  passed 
away,  leaving  in  its  room  the  acquired 
composure  which  marked  the  countenance 
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of  the  stranger,  and  that  impressive  dig 
nity  which  so  conspicuously  denotes  the 
empire  of  reason. 

The  elder  sister  made  one  or  two  move 
ments  in  her  chair,  before  she  ventured  to 
say,  in  a  tone.,  which  partook  in  no  small 
measure,,  of  triumph — 

ef  General  Gates  has  been  less  fortunate 
with  the  Earl,  than  with  General  Burgoyne." 

(<  But  General  Gates  is  an  Englishman, 
Sarah/'  cried  the  younger  lady,  with 
quickness  ;  and  then  coloring  to  the  eyes 
at  her  own  boldness,  she  employed  her 
self  in  tumbling  over  the  contents  of  her 
work-basket,  silently  hoping  her  remark 
would  be  unnoticed. 

The  traveller  had  turned  his  face  from 
one  sister  to  the  other,  as  they  had  spoken 
in  succession,  and  an  almost  impercepti 
ble  movement  of  the  muscles  of  his  mouth 
betrayed  a  new  emotion,  as  he  inquired  of 
the  younger  sister,  with  much  courtesy  of 
manner — 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask,  what  inference 
you  draw  from  that  fact  ?" 
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Prances  blushed  yet  deeper  at  this  di 
rect  appeal  to  her  opinions,  upon  a  sub 
ject  on  which  she  had  incautiously  spoken 
in  the  presence  of  a  stranger ;  but,  find 
ing  an  answer  necessary.,  after  some  little 
hesitation.,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  stam 
mering  in  her  manner,,  replied — 

fc  Only — only — sir — my  sister  and  my 
self  sometimes  differ  in  our  opinions  of 
the  prowess  of  the  British."  A  smile  of 
much  meaning  played  on  a  face  of  natu 
rally  infantile  innocency  of  expression,  as 
she  concluded,  in  a  voice,  that  shared  in 
the  covert  humour  of  the  speaker. 

fc  On  what  particular  points  of  prowess 
do  you  differ?"  continued  Harper,  meet 
ing  her  look  of  animation  with  an  open 
smile  of  almost  paternal  softness. 

fc  Why,  Sarah  thinks  the  British  are 
never  beaten;  but  I  do  not  put  so  much 
faith  in  their  invincibility." — 

The  traveller  listened  to  her  with  that 
pleased  indulgence,  with  which  virtuous 
age  loves  to  contemplate  the  ardour  of 
youthful  innocence  ;  but  making  no  re- 
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ply,  he  turned  to  the  fire,  and  continued 
for  some  time  gazing  on  its  embers  in  si 
lence. 

Mr.  Wharton  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  pierce  the  disguise  of  his  guest's  poli 
tical  feelings;  but,  while  there  was  no 
thing  forbidding  in  his  countenance,  there 
was  nothing  communicative — it  was  strik 
ingly  reserved ;  and  the  master  of  the 
house  rose.,  in  profound  ignorance  of  what, 
in  those  days,  was  the  most  material  point 
in  the  character  of  his  guest — to  lead  the 
way  into  another  room  to  the  supper  ta 
ble.  Mr.  Harper  offered  his  hand  to  Sarah 
Wharton,  and  they  entered  the  room  alto 
gether  ;  while  Frances  followed,  greatly 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  she  had  not 
wounded  the  feelings  of  her  father's  in 
mate. 

The  storm  began  to  rage  with  great 
violence  without ;  and  the  dashing  rain  on 
the  sides  of  the  building,  awakened  that 
silent  sense  ot  enjoyment,  which  is  excited 
by  such  sounds  in  a  room  of  quiet  corn- 
fort  and  warmth,  when  a  loud  summons  at 
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the  outer  door  again  called  the  faithful 
black  to  the  portal.  In  a  minute  the  ser 
vant  returned,  and  informed  his  master 
that  another  traveller,  overtaken  by  the 
storm,  desired  to  be  admitted  to  the  house, 
for  a  shelter  through  the  night. 

At  the  first  sounds  of  the  impatient  sum 
mons  of  this  new  applicant,  Mr.  Wharton 
had  risen  from  his  seat  in  evident  uneasi 
ness,  and  with  eyes  glancing  with  alternate 
quickness,  from  his  guest  to  the  door  of 
the  room,  seemed  to  be  expecting  some 
thing  to  proceed  from  this  second  inter 
ruption,  which  was  connected  with  the 
stranger  who  had  occasioned  the  first. 
He  scarcely  had  time  to  bid  the  black, 
with  a  faint  voice,  to  show  this  second 
comer  in,  before  the  door  was  thrown  has 
tily  open,  and  the  intruder  himself  entered 
the  apartment.  He  paused  a  moment,  as 
the  person  of  Harper  met  his  view,  and 
then,  in  a  more  formal  manner,  repeated 
the  request  he  had  before  made  through 
the  servant.  Mr.  Wharton  and  his  family 
disliked  the  appearance  of  this  new  visitor 
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excessively  ;  but  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  con 
sequences  if  he  were  refused  the  desired 
lodgings,  compelled  the  old  gentleman  to 
give  a  reluctant  acquiescence. 

Some  of  the  removed  dishes  were  re 
placed  by  the  orders  of  Miss  Peyton,  and 
the  weather-beaten  intruder  invited  to 
partake  of  the  remains  of  the  repast  from 
which  the  party  had  just  risen.  Throw 
ing  aside  a  rough  great  coat,  he  very 
composedly  took  the  offered  chair,  and 
gravely  proceeded  to  allay  the  cravings  of 
an  appetite,  which  appeared  by  no  means 
delicate.  But  at  every  mouthful  he  would 
turn  an  unquiet  eye  on  Harper,  who 
studied  his  appearance  with  a  closeness  of 
investigation,  that  was  very  embarrassing 
to  its  subject.  At  length,  pouring  out  a 
glass  of  wine,  the  new  comer  nodded  sig 
nificantly  to  his  examiner,  previously  to 
swallowing  the  liquor,  and  said,  with  some 
thing  of  bitterness  in  his  manner — 

(f  I  drink  to  our  better  acquaintance, 
sir, — I   believe,  this  is  the  first  time  we 
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have  met/*— The  quality  of  the  wine 
seemed  greatly  to  his  fancy,  for,  on  re 
placing  the  glass  upon  the  table,  he  gave 
his  lips  a  smack,  that  resounded  through, 
the  room ;  and,  taking  up  the  bottle,  held 
it  between  himself  and  the  light  for  a  mo 
ment,  in  silent  contemplation  of  its  clear 
and  brilliant  colour. 

"  I  think,  we  have  never  met  before, 
sir,"  replied  Harper,  with  a  slight  smile 
on  his  features,  as  he  observed  the  move 
ments  of  the  other ;  but  appearing  satis 
fied  with  his  scrutiny,  he  turned  to  Sarah 
Wharton,  who  sat  next  him,  and  re 
marked,  with  much  suavity — 

ft  You  doubtless  find  your  present  abode 
solitary,  after  being  accustomed  to  the 
gaieties  of  the  city/' 

ff  Oh !  excessively  so/*  said  Sarah  has 
tily,  {( I  do  wish  with  my  father,  that  this 
cruel  war  was  at  an  end,  that  we  might 
return  to  our  friends  once  more." 

ee  And  you,  Miss  Frances,  do  you  long 
as  ardently  for  peace  as  your  sister?" 

ff  On  many  accounts,  1  certainly  do/' 


returned  the  maid,  venturing  to  steal  a 
timid  glance  at  her  interrogator;  and, 
meeting  the  same  benevolent  expression 
of  feeling  as  before,  she  continued,  as  her 
own  face  lighted  into  one  of  its  animated 
and  lovely  smiles  of  intelligence,  fc  but, 
not  at  the  expence  of  the  rights  of  iny 
countrymen." 

cf  Rights/*  repeated  her  sister,  impa 
tiently  ;  "  whose  rights  can  be  stronger 
than  those  of  a  sovereign  ?  and  what  duty 
is  clearer,  than  to  obey  those  who  have  a 
natural  right  to  command  ?" 

cc  None,  certainly,"  said  Frances,  laugh 
ing  with  great  pleasantry  ;  and  taking  the 
hand  of  her  sister  affectionately  within 
both  of  her  own,  she  added,  with  a  smile 
directed  towards  Harper — 

fe  I  gave  you  to  understand,  that  my 
sister  and  myself  differed  iv*  our  political 
opinions — but  we  have  an  impartial  urn- 
pire  in  my  father,  who  loves  his  own 
countrymen,  and  loves  the  British,  so  sides 
with  neither." 
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ff  Yes/'  said  Mr.  Wharton,  in  a  little 
alarm,  eyeing  first  one  guest,  and  then  the 
other ;  (e  I  have  near  friends  in  both  ar 
mies  ;  and  I  dread  a  victory  by  either,  as 
a  source  of  misfortune  to  myself/' 

"  I  take  it,  you  have  little  reason  to 
apprehend  much  from  the  Yankees  in 
that  way/'  cried  the  guest  at  the  table, 
abruptly,  as  he  coolly  helped  himself  to 
another  glass,  from  the  bottle  he  had 
admired. 

te  His  majesty  may  have  more  experi 
enced  troops  than  the  continentals,"  an 
swered  the  host,  fearfully,  ff  but  the 
Americans  have  met  with  distinguished 
success." 

Harper  disregarded  the  observations  of 
both  ;  and,  rising,  desired  to  be  shown  to 
his  place  of  rest.  A  small  boy  was  directed 
to  guide  him  to  his  room  ;  and,  wishing  a 
courteous  good -night  to  the  whole  party, 
the  traveller  withdrew.  The  knife  and 
fork  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  unwelcome 
intruder  as  the  cloor  closed  on  the  retreat- 
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ing  figure  of  Harper; — he  rose  slowly 
from  his  seat ; — listening  attentively,  he 
approached  the  door  of  the  room — opened 
it — seemed  to  attend  to  the  retreating  foot 
steps,  of  the  other — and,  amidst  the  panic 
and  astonishment  of  his  companions,  closed 
it  again.  In  an  instant,  the  red  wig, 
which  concealed  his  black  locks^-the  large 
patch,  which  hid  half  his  face  from  ob 
servation — the  stoop,  which  had  made  him 
appeal  fifty  years  of  age,  disappeared. 

"  My  father! —my  dear  father" — cried 
the  now  handsome  young  man  ;  "  and  you, 
my  dearest  sisters  and  aunt — have  I  at  last 
met  you  again  ?" 

ee  Heaven  bless  you — my  Henry — my 
son/'  exclaimed  the  astonished,  but  de 
lighted,  parent;  while  both  his  sisters 
sunk  on  his  shoulders,  dissolved  in  tears." 

The  faithful  old  black,  who  had  been 
reared  from  infancy  in  the  house  of  his 
present  master,  and  who,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  his  degraded  state,  had  been  compli 
mented  with  the  name  of  Caesar,  was  the 
only  other  witness  of  this  unexpected  dis- 
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covery  of  the  soa  of  Mr.  Wharton,  After 
receiving  the  extended  hand  of  his  young 
master,  and  imprinting  on  it  a  kiss.,  and 
leaving  on  it  a  tear,  Caesar  withdrew.  The 
boy  did  not  re-enter  the  room ;  and  the 
black  himself,  after  some  time,  returned., 
as  the  young  British  Captain  exclaimed — 

ff  But,  who  is  this  Mr.  Harper  ? — is  he 
likely  to  betray  me?" 

fe  No — no — no — Massa  Harry/'  cried 
the  African,,  shaking  his  head  confidently,, 
fc  I  been  to  see — Massa  Harper  on  his 
knees — pray  to  God — no  gentleman  who 
pray  to  God,  tell  of  good  son,  come 
to  see  old  father  —Skinner  do  that — no 
Christian." 

This  poor  opinion  of  the  Skinners  was 
not  confined  to  Mr. — Caesar  Thompson, 
as  he  called  himself — but  Caesar  Wharton, 
as  he  was  styled,  by  the  little  world  to 
which  he  was  known.  The  convenience, 
and  perhaps  the  necessities,  of  the  leaders 
of  the  American  arms,  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  New  York,  had  induced  them  to 
employ  certain  subordinate  agents,  of  ex- 
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tremely  irregular  habits,  in  executing  their 
lesser  plans  of  annoying  the  enemy.  It 
was  not  a  moment  for  fastidious  inquiries 
into  abuses  of  any  description ;  and  op 
pression  and  injustice  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  possession  of  power, 
which  was  uncurbed  by  the  restraints  of 
civil  authority.  In  time,  a  distinct  order 
of  the  community  was  formed,  whose  sole 
occupation  appears  to  have  been  reliev 
ing  their  fellow-citizens  from  any  little 
excess  of  temporal  prosperity  they  might 
be  thought  to  enjoy,  under  the  pretence  of 
patriotism,  and  the  love  of  liberty. 

Occasionally,  the  aid  of  military  au 
thority  was  not  wanting,  in  enforcing  these 
salutary  distributions  of  worldly  goods; 
and  a  petty  holder  of  a  commission,  in  the 
state  rnilitia,  was  to  be  seen  giving  the 
sanction,  of  something  like  legality,  to 
acts  of  the  most  unlicensed  robbery — and, 
not  unfrequently,  bloodshed. 

On  the  part  of  the  British,  the  stimulus 
of  loyalty  was  by  no  means  suffered  to 
sleep,  where  so  fruitful  a  field  offered,  on 
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which  it  might  be  expended.  But  their 
freebooters  were  enrolled,,  and  their  efforts 
more  systematized.  Long  experience  had 
taught  their  leaders  the  efficacy  of  concen 
trated  force ;  and,,  unless  tradition  does 
great  injustice  to  their  exploits,  the  result 
did  no  little  credit  to  their  foresight.  This 
corps— -we  presume,  from  their  known  af 
fection  to  that  useful  animal — had  receiv 
ed  the  significant  appellation  of  Cf  Cow- 
Boys." 

Caesar  was,,  however,  far  too  loyal  to 
associate  men  who  held  the  commission  of 
George  III.,  with  the  irregular  warriors, 
whose  excesses  he  had  so  often  witnessed, 
and  from  whose  rapacity,  neither  his  po 
verty,  nor  his  bondage,  had  suffered  even 
him  to  escape  uninjured.  The  Cow-Boys, 
therefore,  did  not  receive  their  proper  por 
tion  of  the  severity  of  the  black's  remark, 
when  he  said,  no  Christian — nothing  but 
a  Cf  Skinner/'  could  betray  a  pious  child, 
while  honouring  his  father  with  a  visit, 
full  of  peril,  and  the  danger  of  captivity. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  rose  of  England  blootn'd  on  Gertrude's  cheek— 

What  though  these  shades  had  seen  her  birth,  her  sire 

A  Briton's  independence  taught  to  seek 

Far  Western  worlds ;  and  there  his  household  fire 

The  light  of  social  love  did  long  inspire, 

And  many  a  halcyon  day  he  liv'd  to  see 

Unbroken,  but  by  one  misfortune  dire, 

When  fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart — but  she 

Was  gone— and  Gertrude  climb'd  a  widow'd  father's  knee. 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 


THE  father  of  Mr.  Wharton  was  a  native 
of  England  ;  and  of  a  family,  whose  par 
liamentary  interest  had  enabled  them  to 
provide  for  a  younger  son,  in  the  colony 
of  New  York.  The  young  man,  like 
hundreds  of  others  in  his  situation,  had 
settled  permanently  in  the  country.  He 
married,  and  the  sole  issue  of  his  connexion 
had  been  sent,  early  in  life,  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  English  schools,  After 
c3 
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taking  his  degrees  at  one  of  the  univer 
sities  of  the  mother-country,  the  youth 
had  been  suffered  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  life,  with  the  advantages  of  European 
society.  But  the  death  of  his  father  re 
called  him,  after  passing  two  years  in  this 
manner,  to  the  possession  of  an  honour 
able  name,  and  very  ample  estate. 

It  was  much  the  fashion  of  that  day,  to 
place  the  youth  of  certain  families,  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  England,  as  the  regular 
stepping-stones  to  preferment.  Most  of 
the  higher  offices  in  the  colonies  were  fil 
led  by  men  who  had  made  arms  their  pro 
fession  ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  a  veteran  warrior  laying  aside  the 
sword,  to  assume  the  ermin^  on  the  benches 
of  the  highest  judicial  authority. 

In  conformity  with  this  system,  the  se 
nior  Mr.  Wharton  had  intended  his  son 
for  a  soldier,  but  a  natural  imbecility  of 
character  in  his  child,  had  interfered  with 
his  wishes. 

A  twelvemonth  had  been  spent  by  the 
young  man  in  weighing  the  advantages  of 
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the  different  description  of  troops,  among 
which  he  was  to. serve,  when  the  death  of 
his  father  occurred.  The  ease  of  his  situ 
ation,  arid  the  attentions  lavished  upon  a 
youth,  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  one  of 
the  largest  estates  in  the  colonies,  inter 
fered  greatly  with  his  ambitions  projects. 
Love  decided  the  matter — and  Mr.  Whar- 
ton,  in  becoming  a  husband,  ceased  to 
think  of  becoming  a  soldier.  For  many 
years  he  continued  happy  in  his  family, 
and  respected  by  his  countrymen  as  a  man 
of  integrity  and  consequence,  when  all  his 
enjoyments  vanished,  as  it  were,  at  a 
blow.  His  only  son,  the  youth  introduced 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  had  entered  the 
army,  and  had  arrived  in  his  native  coun 
try  but  a  short  time  before  the  commence 
ment  of  hostilities,  with  the  reinforcements 
the  ministry  had  thought  it  prudent  to 
throw  into  the  disaffected  parts  of  North 
America.  His  daughters  were  just  growing 
into  life,  and  their  education  required  all 
the  advantages  the  city  could  afford.  His 
wife  had  been,  for  some  years,  in  declining 
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health,  and  had  barely  time  to  fold  her  son 
to  her  bosom ,  and  rejoice  in  the  reunion  of 
her  family,  before  the  revolution  burst 
forth,  in  a  continued  blaze,  from  Georgia 
to  Maine.  The  shock  was  too  much  for 
the  feeble  condition  of  the  mother,  who 
saw  her  child  called  to  the  field,  to  combat 
against  the  members  of  her  own  family  in 
the  South;  and  she  sunk  under  the  blow. 

There  was  no  part  of  the  continent 
where  the  manners  of  England,  and  its 
aristocratic  notions  of  blood  and  alliances, 
prevailed  with  more  force  than  in  a  certain 
circle  immediately  around  the  metropolis 
of  New  York.  The  customs  of  the  early 
Dutch  inhabitants  had,  indeed,  blended 
in  some  measure,  with  the  English  man 
ners:  but  still  the  latter  prevailed.  This 
was  increased  by  the  frequent  intermar 
riages  of  the  officers  of  the  mother-coun 
try  with  the  wealthier  and  more  powerful 
families  of  the  vicinity,  until,  at  the  com 
mencement  of  hostilities,  their  united  in 
fluence  had  very  nearly  thrown  the  colony 
into  the  scales,  on  the  side  of  the  crown. 
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A  few,  however,  of  the  leading  families 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  people ;  and  a 
sufficient  stand  was  made  against  the  efforts 
of  the  ministerial  party,  to  organize,,  and, 
aided  by  the  army  of  the  confederation,  to 
maintain  an  independent  and  republican 
form  of  government. 

The  city  of  New  York,  and  the  adjacent 
territory,  were  alone  exempted  from  the 
rule  of  the  new  commonwealth ;  and  the 
royal  authority  extended  no  further  than 
its  dignity  could  be  supported  by  the  pre 
sence  of  an  army.  In  this  condition  of 
things,  the  loyalists,  of  consequence,  adopt 
ed  such  measures  as  best  accorded  with 
their  different  characters  and  situations. 
Many  bore  arms  in  support  of  the  ancient 
laws ;  and,  by  their  bravery  and  exertion, 
endeavoured  to  secure  what  they  deemed 
the  rights  of  their  prince,  and  their  own 
estates,  from  confiscation.  Others  left  the 
country  ;  seeking,  in  that  place  they  em 
phatically  called  home,  an  asylum,  as  they 
fondly  hoped,  for  a  season  only,  against 
the  confusion  and  dangers  of  war.  A 
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third,  and  more  wary  portion,  remained  in 
the  place  of  their  nativity,  with  a  prudent 
regard  to  their  ample  possessions,  and, 
perhaps,  influenced  by  their  attachments 
to  the  scenes  of  their  youth.  Mr.  Whar- 
ton  was  of  this  description.  After  making' 
a  provision  against  future  contingencies, 
by  secretly  transmitting  the  whole  of  his 
money  to  the  British  funds,  this  gentleman 
determined  to  continue  in  the  theatre  of 
strife,  and  to  maintain  so  strict  a  neu 
trality,  as  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  large 
estate,  whichever  party  succeeded.  He 
was  apparently  engrossed  in  the  education 
of  his  daughters,  when  a  relation,  high  in 
office  in  the  new  state,  intimated,  that  a 
residence  in  what  was  now  a  British  camp, 
differed  but  little,  in  the  eyes  of  his  country 
men,  from  a  residence  in  the  British  capi 
tal.  Mr.  Wharton  soon  saw  this  was 
an  unpardonable  offence  in  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  instantly  determined 
to  remove  the  difficulty  by  retiring  to  the 
country.  He  possessed  a  convenient  resi 
dence  in  the  county  of  West  Chester ;  and 


having  been  for  many  years  in  the  habit 
of  withdrawing  thither,  during  the  heats 
of  the  summer  months,  it  was  kept  fur 
nished,  and  ready  for  his  accommodation. 
His  eldest  daughter  was  already  admitted 
into  the  society  of  women  ;  but  Prances, 
the  younger,  required  a  year  or  two  more 
of  the  usual  cultivation,  to  appear  with 
proper  eclat — at  least  so  thought  Miss 
Jeanette  Peyton ;  and  as  this  lady,  a 
younger  sister  of  their  deceased  mother, 
had  left  her  paternal  home,  in  the  colony 
of  Virginia,,  with  the  devotedness  and  af 
fection  peculiar  to  her  sex,  to  superintend 
the  welfare  of  her  orphan  neices,  Mr. 
Wharton  felt  her  opinions  were  entitled 
to  profound  respect.  In  conformity  to  her 
advice,  therefore,  the  feelings  of  the  pa 
rent  were  made  to  yield  to  the  welfare  of 
his  children. 

Mr.  Wharton  withdrew  to  the  Cf  Locusts/" 
with  a  heart  rent  with  the  pain  of  sepa 
rating  from  all  that  was  left  to  him  of  a  wife- 
he  had  adored,  but  in  obedience  to  a  con 
stitutional  prudence  that  pleaded  loudly  iii 
c6 
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behalf  of  his  worldly  goods.  His  hand 
some  town  residence  was  inhabited,,  in  the 
meanwhile,  by  his  daughters  and  their  aunt. 
The  regiment  to  which  Captain  Wharton 
belonged,  formed  part  of  the  permanent 
garrison  of  the  city,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  presence  of  his  son  was  no  little  relief 
to  the  father,  in  his  unceasing  meditations 
on  his  absent  daughters.  But  Captain 
Wharton  was  a  young  man,  and  a  soldier  ; 
his  estimate  of  character  was  not  always 
the  wisest,  and  his  propensities  led  him  to 
imagine,  that  a  red  coat  never  concealed  a 
dishonorable  heart. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Wharton  became  a 
fashionable  lounge  to  the  officers  of  the 
royal  army,  in  common  with  those,  of 
every  other  family,  thought  worthy  of  their 
notice.  The  consequences  of  this  associa 
tion  were,  to  some  few  of  the  visited,  for 
tunate — to  more,  injurious,  by  exciting 
expectations  which  were  never  to  be  rea 
lized,  and,  unhappily,  to  no  small  number 
ruinous.  The  known  wealth  of  the  father, 
and,  possibly,  the  presence  of  a  high-spirit- 
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ed  brother,  forbid  any  apprehension  of  the 
latter  danger  to  the  young  ladies ;  but  it 
was  impossible  for  all  the  admiration.,  bes 
towed  on  the  fine  figure  and  lovely  face  of 
Sarah  Wharton,  to  be  thrown  away.  Her 
person  was  formed  with  the  early  maturity 
of  the  climate,,  and  a  strict  cultivation  of 
the  graces  had  made  her,,  decidedly,  the 
belle  of  the  city.  No  one  promised  to  dis 
pute  with  her  this  female  sovereignty.,  un 
less  it  might  be  her  younger  sister.  Frances, 
however,,  wanted  some  months  to  the 
charmed  age  of  sixteen  ;  and  the  idea  of 
competition  was  far  from  the  minds  of 
either  of  the  affectionate  girls.  Indeed, 
next  to  the  conversation  of  Colonel  Well- 
mere,  the  greatest  pleasure  of  Sarah  was 
in  contemplating  the  budding  beauties  of 
the  little  Hebe,  who  played  around  her 
with  all  the  innocency  of  youth,  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  ardent  temper,  and 
with  no  little  of  the -archness  of  her  native 
humour.  Whether  it  was  that  Frances 
received  none  of  the  compliments  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  her  elder  sister,  in  the  often 
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repeated  discussions  on  the  merits  of  the 
war,  between  the  military  beaux  who  fre 
quented  the  house,  it  is  certain  their  effects 
on  the  sisters  were  exactly  opposite.  It  was 
much  the  fashion  then  for  the  British  officers 
to  speak  slightingly  of  their  enemies  ;  and 
Sarah  took  all  the  idle  vapourings  of  her 
danglers  to  be  truths.  The  first  political 
opinions  which  reached  the  ears  of  Fran 
ces,  were  coupled  with  sneers  on  the 
conduct  of  her  countrymen.  At  first  she 
believed  them  ;  but  there  was  occasionally 
a  general,  who  was  obliged  to  do  justice  to 
his  enemy  in  order  to  obtain  justice  for 
himself,  and  Frances  became  somewhat 
sceptical  on  the  subject  of  her  countrymen's 
inefficiency.  Colonel  Wellmere  was  among 
those  who  delighted  most  in  expending  his 
wit  on  the  unfortunate  Americans,  and,  in 
time,  Frances  began  to  listen  to  his  elo 
quence  with  great  suspicion,  and  some 
little  resentment. 

It  was  on  a  hot  sultry  day,  the  three 
were  sitting  in  the  parlour  of  Mr.  Whar- 
ton's  house,  the  Colonel  and  Sarah,  seated 
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on  a  sofa,  engaged  in  one  of  their  combats 
of  the  eyes,  aided  by  no  little  flow  of  small 
talk,  and  Frances,  occupied  at  her  tam 
bouring  frame,  in  an  opposite  corner  of  the 
room,  when  the  gentleman  suddenly  ex 
claimed — 

<f  How  gay  the  arrival  of  the  army  under 
General  Burgoyne  will  make  the  city,  Miss 
Wharton." 

"  Oh!  how  pleasant  it  must  be/'  said 
the  thoughtless  Sarah,  in  reply ;  Cf  I  am 
told  there  are  many  charming  women  with 
that  army  ;  as  you  say,  it  will  make  us  all 
life  and  gaiety/' 

Frances  shook  back  the  abundance  of 
her  golden  hair,  and  raised  from  the  work 
her  eyes,  dancing  with  the  ardour  of  her 
national  feeling,  and  laughing,  with  a  kind 
of  concealed  humour,  as  she  asked — - 

<c  Is  it  then  so  certain,  that  General  Bur 
goyne  will  be  permitted  to  reach  the  city  ?" 

"  Permitted !"  echoed  the  Colonel,  in 
affected  surprise  ;  ' f  who  is  there  to  prevent 
it,  if  he  wishes  it  himself,  my  pretty  Miss 
Fanny  ?" 
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Frances  was  at  precisely  that  age  when 
young-  people  are  most  jealous  of  their  sta 
tion  in  society  ;  neither  quite  a  woman,, 
nor  yet  a  child.  The  ff  pretty  Miss  Fanny" 
was  rather  too  familiar  to  be  relished  ;  and 
she  dropped  her  eyes  on  her  work  again, 
with  cheeks  that  glowed  with  crimson,  as 
she  continued  very  gravely — 

cc  General  Stark  took  the  Germans  into 
custody — may  not  General  Gates  think  the 
British  too  dangerous  to  go  at  large  ?" 

ce  Oh  !  they  were  Germans,  as  you  say/1 
cried  the  Colonel,  excessively  vexed  at  the 
necessity  of  explaining  at  all,  ' (  mere  mer 
cenary  troops  ;  but,  when  the  really  British 
regiments  come  in  question,  you  will  see  a 
very  different  result/* 

tc  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt,"  cried  Sarah, 
without  in  the  least  partaking  of  the  re 
sentment  of  the  Colonel  to  her  sister,  but 
hailing  already  in  her  heart  the  triumph  of 
the  British. i 

"  Pray,  Colonel  Wellmere,"  said  Fran 
ces,  recovering  her  good  humour,  and 
raising  her  joyous  eyes  once  more  to  the 
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face  of  the  gentleman,,  fe  was  the  Lord 
Percy  of  Lexington  a  kinsman  of  him  who 
fought  at  Chevy  Chase  ?" 

ff  Why,  Miss  Fanny,  you  are  becoming 
a  rebel/'  said  the  Colonel,  endeavouring  to 
laugh  away  the  anger  he  felt ;  "  what  you 
are  pleased  to  insinuate  as  a  chase  at  Lex 
ington,  was  nothing  more  than  a  judicious 
retreat — a — kind  of — " 

"  Running — fight,"  interrupted  the  good- 
humoured  girl,  laying  great  emphasis  on 
the  first  word. 

ce  Positively,  young  lady — "  Colonel 
Wellmere  was  interrupted  by  a  laugh 
from  a  person  who  had  hitherto  been  un 
noticed. 

There  was  a  small  family  apartment  ad 
joining  the  room  occupied  by  the  trio,  and 
the  air  had  blown  open  the  door  communi 
cating  between  the  two.  A  fine  young 
man  was  now  seen  sitting  near  the  en 
trance,  and,  by  his  smiling  countenance, 
evidently  a  pleased  listener  to  the  foregoing 
conversation.  He  rose  instantly,  and  com- 
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iug  through  the  door,  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  appeared  a  tall  graceful  youth,  of 
dark  complexion,  and  sparkling  eyes  of 
black,  from  which  the  mirth  had  not  yet 
entirely  vanished,  as  he  made  his  bow  to 
the  ladies. 

<e  Mr.  Dunwoodie!"  cried  Sarah,  in  sur 
prise,  es  I  was  ignorant  of  your  being  in 
the  house ;  you  will  find  a  cooler  seat  in 
this  room." 

"  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  young  man, 
fc  but  I  must  go  and  seek  your  brother,  who 
placed  me  there  in  ambuscade,  as  he  called 
it,  with  a  promise  of  returning  an  hour 
ago/'  Without  making  any  further  ex 
planation,  he  bowed  politely  to  the  young 
women — distantly,  and  with  hauteur,  to 
the  gentleman,  and  withdrew.  Frances 
followed  him  into  the  hall,  and  blushing 
richly,  inquired,  in  a  hurried  voice — 

fc  But  why — why  do  you  leave  us, 
Mr.  Dunwoodie? — Henry  must  soon  re 
turn/' 

The  gentleman  caught  one  of  her  hands 
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in  his  own,  and  the  stern  expression  of  his 
countenance  gave  place  to  a  look  of  ad 
miration,  as  he  replied — 

fc  You  managed  him  famously,,  my  dear 
little  kinswoman — never — no,,  never  for 
get  the  land  of  your  birth — remember, 
Miss  Wharton,  if  you  are  he  grand 
daughter  of  an  Englishman,,  you  are,  also, 
the  granddaughter  of  a  Peyton." 

(C  Oh!"  returned  the  laughing  girl,  "  it 
would  be  difficult  to  forget  that,  with  the 
constant  lectures  on  genealogy  before  me, 
with  which  aunt  Jeanette  favours  me — 
but  why  do  you  go  ?" 

ec  I  am  on  the  wing  for  Virginia,  and 
have  much  to  do'' — he  pressed  her  hand  as 
he  spoke,  and  looking  back,  while  in  the 
act  of  closing  the  door,  exclaimed,  "  be 
true  to  your  country — be  American/'  The 
ardent  girl  kissed  her  hand  to  him,  as  he 
retired,  and  then  instantly  applying  it  with 
its  beautiful  fellow  to  her  burning  cheeks, 
ran  into  her  own  apartment  to  hide  her 
confusion. 

Between  the  open  sarcasm  of  Frances, 
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and  the  ill-concealed  disdain  of  the  young* 
man.,  Colonel  Wellmere  had  felt  himself 
placed  in  an  awkward  predicament ;  but 
ashamed  to  resent  such  trifles,  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  mistress — he  satisfied  him 
self  with  observing  superciliously ,  as  Dun- 
woodie  left  the  room — 

"  Quite  a  liberty  for  a  youth  in  his  si 
tuation—a  shop-boy  with  a  bundle,  I 
fancy." 

The  idea  of  picturing  the  elegant  and 
graceful  Peyton  Dunwoodie  as  a  shop-boy, 
could  never  enter  the  mind  of  Sarah,  and 
she  looked  around  her  in  surprise,  when  the 
Colonel  continued  : — 

(C  This  Mr.  Dun— Dun— " 

"  Dunwoodie  ! — Oh  no — he  is  a  relation 
of  my  aunt's,"  cried  the  young  lady,  (f  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  my  brother ;  they 
were  at  school  together,  and  only  sepa 
rated  in  England,  when  one  went  into  the 
army,  and  the  other  to  a  French  military 
academy." 

tc  His  money  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  away/'  observed  the  Colonel, 
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showing  the  spleen  he  was  unsuccessfully 
striving  to  conceal. 

cc  We  ought  to  hope  so/'  added  Sarah, 
with  a  srnile ;  fc  for  it  is  said  he  intends 
joining  the  rebel  army — he  was  brought  in 
here  in  a  French  ship,  and  has  just  been 
exchanged — you  may  soon  meet  him  in 
arms/' 

Cf  Well,  let  him — I  wish  Washington 
plenty  of  such  heroes" — and  he  turned  to 
a  more  pleasant  subject,  by  changing  the 
discourse  to  themselves.  A  few  weeks  had 
elapsed  after  this  scene  occurred,  and  the 
army  of  Burgoyne  laid  down  their  arms. 
Mr.  Wharton,  beginning  to  think  the  re 
sult  of  the  contest  to  be  doubtful,  resolved 
to  conciliate  his  countrymen,  and  gratify 
himself,  by  taking  his  daughters  into  his 
own  abode.  Miss  Peyton  consented  to  be 
their  companion  ;  and  from  that  time,  until 
the  period  at  which  we  commenced  our 
narrative,  they  had  formed  one  family. 

Whenever  the  main  army  had  made  any 
movements,  Capt.  Wharton  had,  of  course, 
accompanied  it ;  and  once  or  twice,  under 
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the  protection  of  strong  parties,  acting  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Locusts,  he  had 
enjoyed  rapid  and  stolen  interviews  with 
his  friends.  A  twelvemonth  had  however 
passed  without  his  seeing  them  ;  and  the 
impatient  Henry  had  adopted  the  disguise 
we  have  mentioned,,  and  unfortunately  ar 
rived  on  the  very  evening  an  unknown  and 
rather  suspicious  guest  was  the  inmate  of 
a  house,  that  seldom  contained  any  others 
than  its  regular  inhabitants. 

cc  But,  do  you  think  he  suspects  me?" 
asked  the  Captain,  with  anxiety,  after 
pausing  to  listen  to  Caesar's  opinion  of  the 
Skinners. 

"  How  should  he  ?"  cried  Sarah,  cc  when 
your  sisters  and  father  could  not  penetrate 
your  disguise/' 

s<  There  is  something  mysterious  in  his 
manner;  his  looks  are  too  prying  for  an 
indifferent  observer,"  continued  young 
Wharton  thoughtfully,  Cf  and  his  face 
seems  familiar  to  me — the  recent  fate  of 
Andre  has  created  much  irritation  on  both 
sides.  Sir  Henry  threatens  retaliation  for 
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his  death  ;  and  Washington  is  as  firm  as 
if  half  the  world  were  at  his  command. 
The  rebels  would  think  me  a  fit  subject  for 
their  plans  just  now,  should  I  be  so  un 
lucky  as  to  fall  into  their  hands/' 

<e  But,,  rny  son/'  cried  his  father,  in  great 
alarm ,  <c  you  are  riot  a  spy — you  are  not 
within  the  rebel — that  is,  the  American 
lines  ; — there  is  nothing  here  to  spy/' 

ff  That  might  be  disputed/'  rejoined 
the  young  man,  musing  ;  {f  their  picquets 
were  out  at  the  White  Plains  when  I  passed 
through  in  disguise.  It  is  true,  my  pur 
poses  are  innocent ;  but  how  is  it  to  ap 
pear  ?  My  visit  to  you  would  seern  a  cloak 
to  other  designs.  Remember,  sir,  the  treat 
ment  received  by  yourself,  not  a  year  ago, 
for  sending  me  a  supply  of  fruit  "for  the 
winter/' 

Cf  That  proceeded  from  the  misrepre 
sentations  of  my  kind  neighbours/'  said 
Mr.  Wharton,  cc  who  hoped,  by  getting 
my  estate  confiscated,  to  purchase  good 
farms,  at  low  prices. — Peyton  Dunwoodie, 
however,  soon  obtained  our  discharge — we 
were  detained  but  a  month." — 
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"  We !"  repeated  the  son,  in  amazement, 
"  did  they  take  my  sisters  also  ? — Fanny,, 
you  wrote  me  nothing  of  this." 
.  ce  I  believe/'  said  Frances,,  colouring 
highly,  (C  I  mentioned  the  kind  treatment 
received  from  your  old  friend,  Major  Duri- 
woodie  ;  and  that  he  procured  my  father's 
release." 

<c  True ; — but  were  you  with  him  in 
the  rebel  camp  ?" — 

"  Yes/'  said  the  father,  kindly;  "  Fanny 
would  not  suffer  rne  to  go  alone.  Jeanette 
and  Sarah  took  charge  of  the  Locusts,  and 
this  little  girl  was  my  companion  in  capti 
vity." 

"  And  Fanny  returned  from  such  a  scene 
a  greater  rebel  than  ever,"  cried  Sarah,  in 
dignantly  ;  fc  one  would  think  the  hard 
ships  her  father  suffered  would  have  cured 
her  of  such  whims." 

<c  What  say  you  to  the  charge,  my  bonny 
sister?"  cried  the  Captain,  gaily; — C(  did 
Peyton  strive  to  make  you  hate  your  king, 
more  than  he  does  himself?" 

"  Peyton  Dunwoodie  hates  no  one," 
said  Frances,  quickly;  and,  blushing  at 
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her  own  ardour,  she  added  immediately, 
{e  he  loves  you,  Henry,  I  know,  for  he  has 
told  me  so  again  and  again." 

Young  Wharton  tapped  his  sister  on  the 
cheek,  with  a  shrewd  smile,  as  he  asked 
her,  in  an  affected  whisper, — fe  Did  he  tell 
you  also  that  he  loved  my  little  sister 
Fanny?" 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Frances ;  and  the 
remnants  of  the  supper  table  soon  disap 
peared  under  her  superintendance. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


'Twas  when  the  fields  were  swept  of  autumn's  store, 
And  growling  winds  the  fading  foliage  tore, 
Behind  the  Lowmon  hill,  the  short-liv'd  light, 
Descending  slowly,  usher'd  in  the  night ; 
When  from  the  noisy  town,  with  mournful  look, 
His  lonely  way  a  meagre  pedlar  took. 

Wilson. 


A  STORM  below  the  highlands  of  the 
Hudson,  if  it  be  introduced  \vith  an  east 
erly  wind,  seldom  lasts  less  than  two 
days.  Accordingly,  as  the  inmates  of  the 
Locusts  assembled,  on  the  following  morn 
ing,  around  their  early  breakfast,  the 
driving  rain  was  seen  to  strike,  in  nearly 
horizontal  lines,  against  the  windows  of 
the  building,  and  forbad  the  idea  of  ex 
posing  either  man  or  beast  to  the  tempest. 
Harper  was  the  last  to  appear :  after  tak 
ing  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  he 
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apologized  to  Mr.  Wharton  for  the  neces 
sity  that  existed,,  for  his  trespassing  upon 
his  goodness  for  a  longer  time.  To  ap 
pearances,  the  reply  was  as  courteous  as 
the  excuse;  yet  Harper  wore  a  resigna 
tion  in  his  deportment  that  was  widely 
different  from  the  uneasy  manner  of  the 
father.  Henry  Wharton  had  resumed  his 
disguise  with  a  reluctance  amounting  to 
disgust,  but  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  his  parent.  No  other  communications 
passed  between  him  and  the  stranger,  af 
ter  the  first  salutations  of  the  morning 
had  been  paid  to  him  by  Harper,  in  com 
mon  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  Frances 
had,,  indeed,  thought  there  was  something 
like  a  smile  passing  over  the  features  of 
the  traveller,  when,  on  entering  the  room, 
he  first  confronted  her  brother  ;  but  it  was 
confined  to  the  eyes,  seeming  to  want 
power  to  affect  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  the  settled  and  be 
nevolent  expression  which  reigned  in  his 
countenance,  with  a  sway  but  seldom  in 
terrupted.  The  eyes  of  the  affectionate 
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sister  were  turned,  in  anxiety,  for  a  mo 
ment,  on  her  brother ;  and,  glancing  again 
on  their  unknown  guest,  met  his  look  as 
he  offered  her,  with  peculiar  grace,  one  of 
the  little  civilities  of  the  table ;  and  the 
heart  of  the  maiden,  which  had  begun  to 
throb  with  violence,  regained  a  pulsation 
as  tempered  as  youth,  health,  and  buoyant 
spirits  could  allow.  While  yet  seated  at 
the  table,  Caesar  entered,  and,  laying  a 
small  parcel  in  silence  by  the  side  of  his 
master,  modestly  retired  behind  his  chair  ; 
where,  placing  one  hand  on  its  back,  he 
continued  in  an  attitude  half  familiar,  but 
profoundly  respectful. 

cc  What  is  this,  Caesar  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Whartori,  turning  the  bundle  over  in  exa 
mination  of  its  envelope,  and  eyeing  it 
rather  suspiciously. 

c(  The  'baccy,  sir ;  Harvey  Birch,  he 
got  home,  and  bring  you  a  little  good 
'baccy  from  York." 

ff  Harvey  Birch,"  rejoined  the  master, 
with  great  deliberation,  stealing  a  look  at 
his  guest.  <f  I  do  not  remember  desiring 
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him  to  purchase  any  tobacco  for  me ;  but 
as  he  has  bought  it,  he  must  be  paid  for 
his  trouble." 

For  an  instant  only,  as  the  negro  spoke, 
did  Harper  suspend  his  silent  meal — his 
eye  moved  slowly  from  the  servant  to  the 
master,  and  again  all  remained  in  its  impe 
netrable  reserve. 

To  Sarah  Wharton,  this  intelligence 
gave  unexpected  pleasure;  rising  from 
her  seat,  with  impatience,  she  bid  the 
black  shew  Birch  into  the  apartment; 
when,  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  she 
turned  to  the  traveller  with  an  apologiz 
ing  look,  and  added,  "  if  Mr.  Harper  will 
excuse  the  presence  of  a  pedlar/' 

The  indulgent  benevolence  expressed 
in  the  countenance  of  the  stranger,  as  he 
bowed  in  silent  acquiescence,  spoke  more 
eloquently  than  the  nicest  framed  period, 
and  the  young  lady  repeated  her  order 
with  a  confidence  in  its  truth,  that  re 
moved  ail  embarrassment. 

In  the  deep  recesses  of  the  windows  of 
the  cottage,  were  seats  of  panneled  work  ; 
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and  the  rich  damask  curtains,  that  had 
ornamented  the  parlour  in  Queen -street,, 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Locusts,  and 
gave  to  the  room  that  indescribable  air  of 
comfort,  which  so  gratefully  announces 
the  approach  of  a  domestic  winter.  Into 
one  of  these  recesses  Captain  Wharton 
now  threw  himself,  drawing  the  curtain 
before  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal 
most  of  his  person  from  observation ; 
while  his  younger  sister,  losing  her  natural 
frankness  of  manner  in  an  air  of  artificial 
constraint,  silently  took  possession  of  the 
other. 

Harvey  Birch  had  been  a  pedlar  from  his 
youth ;  at  least,  so  he  frequently  asserted, 
and  his  skill  in  the  occupation  went  far  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  declaration.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  one  of  the 
Eastern  Colonies  ;  and,  from  something  of 
superior  intelligence  which  belonged  to  his 
father,  it  was  thought  they  had  known 
better  fortunes  in  the  land  of  their  nativity. 
Harvey  possessed,  however,  the  common 
manners  of  the  country,  and  was  in  no 
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way  distinguished  from  men  of  his  class 
but  by  his  acuteness — and  the  mystery 
which  enveloped  his  movements.  Ten 
years  before  they  had  arrived  together  in 
the  vale,  and,  purchasing  the  humble 
dwelling  at  which  Harper  had  made  his 
unsuccessful  application,  continued  peace 
ful  inhabitants,  but  little  noticed  arid  but 
little  known.  Until  age  and  infirmities 
had  prevented,  the  father  devoted  himself 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  small  spot  of 
ground  belonging  to  his  purchase,  while 
the  son  pursued  with  avidity  his  humble 
barter.  Their  orderly  quietude  had  soon 
given  them  so  much  of  consideration  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  to  induce  a  maiden 
of  five  and  thirty  to  forget  the  punctilio  of 
her  sex,  and  to  accept  the  office  of  presid 
ing  over  their  domestic  comforts.  The 
roses  had  long  before  vanished  from  the 
cheeks  of  Katy  Haynes,  and  she  had  seen 
in  succession,  both  her  male  and  female 
acquaintances  fprming  the  union  so  desira 
ble  to  her  sex,  with  but  little  or  no  hope 
left  for  herself,  when,  with  views  of  her 
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own,  she  entered  the  family  of  the  Birch's. 
Necessity  is  a  hard  master — but  still  Katy 
was  not  wanting  in  some  qualities,  which 
made  her  a  very  tolerable  housekeeper. 
On  the  one  hand,  she  was  neat,  industri 
ous,  honest,  and  a  good  manager. — On 
the  other,  she  was  talkative,  selfish,  super 
stitious,  and  inquisitive.  By  dint  of  using 
the  latter  quality  with  consummate  skill, 
she  had  not  lived  in  the  family  but  five 
years  when  she  triumphantly  declared, 
that  she  had  heard,  or  rather  overheard, 
sufficient  to  say  what  had  been  the  former 
fate  of  her  associates. — Could  Katy  have 
possessed  enough  of  divination  to  pro 
nounce  upon  their  future  lot,  her  task 
would  have  seemed  comparatively  easy. 
From  the  private  conversations  of  the 
parent  and  child,  she  learnt  that  a  fire  had 
reduced  them  from  competence  to  poverty, 
and  at  the  same  time  diminished  the  num 
ber  of  their  family  to  two.  There  was  a 
tremulousness  in  the  voice  of  the  father, 
as  he  touched  lightly  on  the  event,  which 
affected  even  the  heart  of  Katy;  but  no 


barrier  is  sufficient  to  repel  vulgar  curiosity. 
She  persevered,  until  a  very  direct  inti 
mation  from  Harvey,  by  threatening  to 
supply  her  place  with  a  female  a  few  years 
younger  than  herself,  gave  her  awful  warn 
ing,  that  there  were  bounds  beyond  which 
she  was  not  to  pass.  Prom  that  period, 
the  curiosity  of  the  housekeeper  had  been 
held  in  such  restraint,  that,  although  no 
opportunity  of  listening  was  ever  neg 
lected,  she  had  been  able  to  add  but  little 
to  her  stock  of  knowledge.  There  was, 
however,  one  piece  of  intelligence,  and 
that  of*  no  little  interest  to  herself,  which 
she  had  succeeded  in  obtaining ;  and,  from 
the  moment  of  its  acquisition,  she  had 
directed  her  energies  to  the  accomplish 
ment  of  one  object,  aided  by  the  double 
stimulus  of  love  and  avarice. 

Harvey  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of 
paying  mysterious  visits,  in  the  depth  of 
the  night,  to  the  fire-place  of  the  apart 
ment,  that  served  for  both  kitchen  and 
parlour.  Here  he  was  observed  by  Katy  ; 
and,  availing  herself  of  his  absence  and 
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the  occupations  of  the  father,  by  removing 
one  of  the  hearth-stones,  she  discovered  an 
iron  pot,  glittering  with  a  metal  that  sel 
dom  fails  to  soften  the  hardest  heart. 
Katy  succeeded  in  replacing  the  stone 
without  discovery,,  and  never  dared  to 
trust  herself  with  another  visit.  From 
that  moment,  however,  the  heart  of  the 
virgin  lost  its  obduracy ;  and  nothing  in 
terposed  between  Harvey  and  his  happi 
ness,  but  his  own  want  of  observation. 

The  war  did  not  interfere  with  the 
traffic  of  the  pedlar,  who  seized  on  the 
golden  opportunity  which  the  interruption 
to  the  regular  trade  afforded,  and  appeared 
absorbed  in  the  one  grand  object  of 
amassing  money.  For  a  year  or  two  his 
employment  was  uninterrupted,  and  his 
success  proportionate  ;  but,  at  length,  dark 
and  threatening  hints  began  to  throw 
suspicion  around  his  movements,  and  the 
civil  authority  thought  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  examine  narrowly  into  his  mode 
of  life.  His  imprisonments  were  not  long, 
though  frequent;  and  his  escapes  from 
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the  guardians  of  the  law  comparatively 
easy,  to  what  he  endured  from  the  per 
secution  of  the  military.  Still  Birch  sur 
vived,,  and  still  he  continued  his  trade, 
though  compelled  to  be  very  guarded  in 
his  movements,,  especially  whenever  he 
approached  the  northern  boundaries  of  the 
county ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  American  lines.  His 
visits  to  the  Locusts  had  become  less 
frequent,,  and  his  appearance  at  his  own 
abode  so  seldom,,  as  to  draw  forth  from 
the  disappointed  Katy,  in  the  fullness  of 
her  heart,  the  complaint  we  have  related,, 
in  her  reply  to  Harper.  Nothing  seemed 
to  interfere  with  the  pursuits  of  this  inde 
fatigable  trader;  and,  with  a  view  to 
dispose  of  certain  articles  which  could  only 
find  purchasers  in  the  very  wealthiest 
families  of  the  county,  he  had  now  braved 
the  fury  of  the  tempest,  for  the  half  mile 
between  his  own  residence  and  the  house 
of  Mr.  Wharton. 

In   a  few  minutes  after   receiving   the 
commands  of  his  young  mistress,  Caesar 
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re-appeared,  ushering  into  the  apartment 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  digression. 
In  person ,  the  pedlar  \vas  a  man  of  mid 
dle  height,  spare,  but  full  of  bone  and 
muscle :  at  first  sight,  his  strength  seemed 
unequal  to  manage  the  unwieldy  burden  of 
his  pack;  yet  he  threw  it  on  and  off  with 
great  dexterity,  and  with  as  much  appa 
rent  ease  as  if  it  had  been  feathers.  His 
eyes  were  gray — sunken,  restless,  arid,  for 
the  flitting  moments  that  they  dwelt  on 
the  countenances  of  those  with  whom  he 
conversed,  seemed  to  read  the  very  soul. 
They  possessed,  however,  two  distinct 
expressions,  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
characterized  the  whole  man.  When  en 
gaged  in  traffic,  the  intelligence  of  his 
face  appeared  lively,  active,  and  flexible, 
though  uncommonly  acute  ;  if  the  conver 
sation  turned  on  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life,  his  air  became  abstracted  and  rest 
less;  but  if,  by  chance,  the  revolution 
and  the  country  were  the  topic,  his  whole 
system  seemed  altered — all  his  faculties 
were  concentrated — he  would  listen  for  a 
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great  length  of  time,  without  speaking, 
and  then  would  break  silence  by  some 
light  and  jocular  remarks,  that  were  too 
much  at  variance  with  his  former  mariner, 
not  to  be  affectation.  But  of  the  war 
and  of  his  father,  he  seldom  spoke,  and 
always  from  some  apparent  necessity. 

To  a  superficial  observer,  avarice  would 
seem  his  ruling  passion — and,  all  things 
considered,  he  was  as  unfit  a  subject  for 
the  plans  of  Katy  Haynes  as  can  be  readily 
imagined.  On  entering  the  room  the  ped 
lar  relieved  himself  from  his  burden,  which 
as  it  stood  on  the  floor,  reached  nearly  to 
his  shoulders,  and  saluted  the  family  with 
modest  civility.  To  Harper  he  made  a 
silent  bow,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from 
the  carpet ;  but  the  curtain  prevented  any 
notice  of  the  presence  of  Captain  Wharton. 
Sarah  gave  but  little  time  for  the  usual 
salutations  before  she  commenced  her  sur 
vey  of  the  contents  of  the  pack  ;  and,  for 
several  minutes,  the  two  were  engaged  in 
bringing  to  light  the  varied  articles  it  con 
tained.  The  tables,  chairs,  and  floor* 
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were  soon  covered  with  silks,  crapes, 
gloves.,  muslins.,  and  all  the  stock  of  an 
itinerant  trader.  Caesar  was  employed  to 
hold  open  the  mouth  of  the  pack,  as  its 
hordes  were  discharged,  and  occasionallly 
aided  his  young  lady,  by  directing  her 
admiration  to*  some  articles  of  finery, 
which,  from  their  deeper  contrast  in  co 
lours,  he  thought  more  worthy  of  her  no 
tice.  At  length,  Sarah  having  selected 
several  articles,  and  satisfactorily  arranged 
the  prices,  observed  in  a  cheerful  voice—- 

cc  But,  Harvey,  you  have  told  us  no 
news.  Has  Lord  Cornwallis  beaten  the 
rebels  again  ?" 

The  question  could  not  have  been  heard ; 
for  the  pedlar,  burying  his  body  in  the 
pack,  brought  forth  a  quantity  of  lace  of 
exquisite  fineness,  and,  holding  it  up  to 
view,  required  the  admiration  of  the  young 
lady.  Miss  Peyton  dropped  the  cup  she 
was  engaged  in  washing,  from  her  hand; 
and  Frances  exhibited  the  whole  of  that 
lovely  face,  which  had  hitherto  only  suf 
fered  one  of  its  joyous  eyes  to  be  seen 
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beaming  with  a  colour  that  shamed  the 
damask,,  which  enviously  concealed  her 
figure. 

The  aunt  quitted  her  employment ;  and 
Birch  soon  disposed  of  a  large  portion  of 
this  valuable  article.  The  praises  of  the 
ladies  had  drawn  the  whole"  person  of  the 
younger  sister  into  view ;  and  Prances 
was  slowly  rising  from  the  window,  as 
Sarah  repeated  her  question,,  with  an  ex 
ultation  in  her  voice,  that  proceeded  more 
from  pleasure  in  her  purchase,  than  her 
political  feelings.  The  younger  sister 
resumed  her  seat,  apparently  examining 
into  the  state  of  the  clouds,  while  the  ped 
lar,  finding  a  reply  was  expected,  answered 
slowly — 

tc  There  is  some  talk  below  about  Tar- 
leton  having  defeated  General  Sumpter, 
on  the  Tyger  river/' 

Captain  Wharton  now  involuntarily 
thrust  his  head  between  the  opening  of 
the  curtains  into  the  room ;  and  Frances, 
in  turning  her  ear,  in  breathless  silence, 
noticed  the  quiet  eyes  of  Harper  looking 
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at  the  pedlar,  over  the  book  he  was  affect 
ing  to  read,  with  an  expression  that  de 
noted  him  a  listener  of  no  ordinary  in 
terest. 

fc  Indeed !  cried  the  exulting  Sarah, 
fc  Sumpter — Sumpter — who  is  he  ?  I'll  not 
buy  even  a  pin,  until  you  tell  me  all  the 
news  ;"  she  continued  laughing,  and 
throwing  down  a,  muslin  she  had  been 
examining. 

For  a  moment  the  pedlar  hesitated  ;  his 
eye  glanced  towards  Harper,  who  was  yet 
gazing  on  him  in  settled  meaning:  and 
the  whole  manner  of  Birch  was  altered. 
Approaching  the  fire,  he  took  froni  his 
mouth  a  large  allowance  of  the  Virginian 
weed,  and  depositing  it,  with  the  super 
abundance  of  its  juices,  without  mercy  to 
Miss  Peyton's  shining  andirons,  returned 
to  his  goods,  and  replied  in  a  more  lively 
tone — 

ff  He  lives  somewhere  among  the  ne 
groes  to  the  south." 

"  No  more  negur  than  be  yourself, 
Mister  Birch/'  interrupted  Caesar  tartly, 
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and  dropping  the  covering  of  the  goods  in 
high  displeasure. 

<c  Hush,  Caesar — hush — never  mind  it 
now/'  said  Sarah  Wharton  soothingly, 
waiting  with  impatience  to  hear  further. 

<f  A  black  man  as  good  as  white,  Miss 
Sally/*  continued  the  offended  African, 
(f  so  long  he  behave  himself/' 

cc  And  frequently  much  better/'  rejoin 
ed  his  mistress ;  cc  but,  Harvey,  who  is  this 
Mr.  Sumpter?" 

A  slight  indication  of  humour  shewed 
itself  on  the  face  of  the  pedlar,  as  he  con 
tinued — ct  As  I  was  saying,  he  lives  among 
the  coloured  people  in  the  south/' — Caesar 
resumed  his  occupation — cc  and  has  lately 
had  a  skirmish  with  this  Colonel  Tarleton." 

ce  Who  defeated  him  of  course/'  cried 
Sarah,  with  confidence. 

"  So  say  the  troops  at  Morrisania,"  re 
turned  the  other  laconically. 

<c  But  what  do  you  say?"  Mr.  Wharton 
ventured  to  inquire,  yet  speaking  involun* 
tarily  in  a  low  tone. 
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<f  I  repeat  but  what  I  hear/'  said  Birch, 
offering  a  piece  of  cloth  to  the  inspection 
of  Sarah,  who  rejected  it  in  silence,  evi 
dently  determined  to  hear  more  before  she 
made  aoy  further  purchases. 

<c  They  say,,  however,  at  the  Plains/'  the 
pedlar  continued,  after  first  throwing  his 
eyes  again  round  the  room,  and  letting 
them  rest  for  an  instant  on  Harper,  "  that 
Sumpter  and  one  or  two  more  were  all  that 
were  hurt,  and  that  the  rig'lers  were  all  cut 
to  pieces,,  for  the  militia  were  fixed  snugly 
in  a  log  barn/' 

(t  Not  very  probable,"  said  Sarah  con 
temptuously,  (e  though  I  make  no  doubt 
the  rebels  got  behind  the  logs/' 

tf  I  think/'  said  the  pedlar  coolly,  again 
offering  the  silk,  "  it's  quite  ingenious  to 
get  a  log  between  one  and  a  gun,  instead 
of  getting  between  a  gun  and  a  log." — 
The  eye  of  Harper  dropped  quiety  on  the 
pages  of  the  volume  in  his  hand,  while 
Frances,  rising,  came  forward  with  a  smile 
in  her  face,  as  she  inquired,  in  a  tone  of 
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affability  the  pedlar  had  never  before  wit 
nessed — 

cf  Have  you  more  of  the  lace,  Mr. 
Birch  ?" 

The  desired  article  was  immediately 
produced,  and  Frances  became  a  purcha 
ser  also ;  by  her  order  a  glass  of  liquor 
was  offered  to  the  trader,,  who  took  it  with 
thanks,  and,  having  paid  his  compliments 
to  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  ladies, 
drank  the  beverage. 

"  So  it  is  thought  that  Colonel  Tarleton 
has  worsted  General  Sumpter  ?"  said  Mr. 
Wharton,  affecting  to  be  employed  in 
mending  the  cup,  broken  by  the  eagerness 
of  his  sister-in-law. 

<f  I  believe  they  think  so  at  Morrisania/' 
said  Birch  drily. 

{f  Have  you  any  other  news,  friend  ?" 
asked  Captain  Wharton,  venturing  to 
thrust  his  face  without  the  curtains  again. 

f(  Have  you  heard  that  Major  Andre  has 
been  hung?"  inquired  the  pedlar  with  em 
phasis,  in  reply. 

Capt.  Wharton  started,  and  for  a  mo- 
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ment  glances  of  great  significance  were 
exchanged  between  him  and  the  trader, 
when  he  observed,  with  affected  indiffer 
ence,  fc  that  must  have  been  some  five 
weeks  ago/' 

tf  Does  his  execution  make  much  noise  ?" 
asked  the  father,  striving  to  make  the  bro 
ken  china  unite. 

"  People  will  talk,  you  know,  Squire," 
returned  the  pedlar,  exhibiting  his  goods 
respectfully  to  the  young  ladies. 

(S  Is  there  any  probability  of  movements 
below,  my  friend,  that  will  make  travelling 
dangerous?"  asked  Harper,  looking  stea 
dily  at  the  other,  in  expectation  of  his  reply. 

Some  bunches  of  ribbons  fell  from  the 
hand  of  Birch ;  his  countenance  changed 
instantly,  losing  its  keen  expression  in  in 
tent  meaning,  as  he  answered  slowly. — 
<c  It  is  some  time  since  the  rig'lar  cavalry 
were  out,  and  I  saw  some  of  De  Lancey's 
men  cleaning  their  arms  as  I  passed  their 
quarters ;  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  they 
took  the  scent  soon,  for  the  Virginia  horse 
are  low  in  the  county/' 
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ff  Are  they  in  much  force  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Wharton,  suspending  all  employment  in 
anxiety. 

<(  I  did  not  count  them,"  said  the  ped 
lar,  giving  his  attention  to  his  trade  again. 

Frances  was  the  only  observer  of  the 
change  in  the  manner  of  Birch,  and,  on 
turning  to  Harper,  he  had  resumed  his 
book  in  silence.  The  maid  took  some 
of  the  ribbons  in  her  hand — laid  them 
down  again — and,  bending  over  the  goods, 
so  that  her  hair,  falling  in  rich  curls,  shaded 
her  face,  she  observed,  blushing  with  a 
colour  that  suffused  her  neck — 

"  I  thought  the  southern  horse  had 
marched  towards  the  Delaware." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Birch,  (f  I  passed 
the  troops  at  a  distance/' 

Caesar  had  now  selected  a  piece  of  ca 
lico,  in  which  the  colours  of  yellow  and 
red  were  contrasted  on  a  white  ground  ; 
and  after  admiring  it  for  several  minutes, 
laid  it  down  with  a  sigh,  as  he  exclaimed, 
<e  very  pretty  calico !" 

"  That,"  said  Sarah ;  "  yes,  that  would 
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make  a  proper  gown  for  your  wife,  Cae 
sar. 

ce  Yes,  Miss  Sally/'  cried  the  delighted 
black,  "  make  old  Dinah  heart  leap  for 
joy — so  very  genteel/' 

fc  Yes/*  added  the  pedlar  quaintly, 
cc  that  would  make  Dinah  look  like  a  rain 
bow." 

Caesar  eyed  his  young  mistress  eagerly, 
until,  laying  it  down  with  a  smile,  she  in 
quired  the  price  of  Harvey. 

cc  Why,  much  as  I  light  of  chaps/'  said 
the  pedlar. 

ce  How  much  ?"  demanded  Sarah  in  sur 
prise. 

ff  According  to  my  luck  in  finding  pur 
chasers — for  my  friend  Dinah,  you  may 
have  it  at  four  shillings." 

fc  It  is  too  much/'  said  Sarah,  turning 
to  some  goods  for  herself. 

tc  Monstrous  price — for  coarse  calico, 
Mister  Birch/'  grumbled  Caesar,  dropping 
the  opening  of  the  pack  again. 

"  We  will  say  three  then/'  added  the 
pedlar,  "  if  you  like  that  better." 
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"  Be  sure,  like  'em  better/'  said  Caesar, 
smiling  good  humouredly,  re-opening  the 
pack — ec  Miss  Sally  like  a  three-shilling 
when  she  give,  and  a  four-shilling  when 
she  take/' 

The  bargain  was  immediately  con 
cluded  ;  but  in  measuring,  the  cloth  want 
ed  a  little  of  the  well-known  ten  yards 
required  by  the  dimensions  of  Dinah.  By 
dint  of  a  strong  arm,  however,  it  grew  to 
the  desired  length,  under  the  experienced 
eye  of  the  pedlar,  who  conscientiously  add 
ed  a  ribbon  of  corresponding  brilliancy 
with  the  calico,  and  Caesar  hastily  with 
drew,  to  communicate  the  joyful  intelli 
gence  to  his  aged  partner. 

During  the  movements  created  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  purchase,  Captain  Whar- 
ton  had  ventured  to  draw  aside  the  cur 
tain,  so  as  to  admit  a  view  of  his  person, 
and  he  now  inquired  of  the  pedlar,  who 
had  begun  to  collect  his  scattered  goods, 
at  what  time  he  had  left  the  city. 

Cf  At  early  twilight/'  was  the  answer. 
f  So  lately!"  cried  the  other  in  sur- 
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prise ;  and  then  correcting  his  manner,  by 
assuming  a  more  guarded  air,  he  continued 
— ef  Could  you  pass  the  picquets  at  so  late 
an  hour  ?" 

ee  I  did/'  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  You  must  be  well  known  by  this  time, 
Harvey,  to  the  officers  of  the  British  army/' 
cried  Sarah,  smiling  archly  on  the  pedlar. 

ee  1  know  some  of  them  by  sight/'  said 
Birch,  glancing  his  eyes  round  the  apart 
ment,  taking  in  their  course  Captain  Whar- 
ton,  and  resting  for  an  instant  on  the  coun 
tenance  of  Harper. 

Mr.  Wharton  had  listened  intently  to 
each  speaker  in  succession,  and  had  so  far 
lost  the  affectation  of  indifference,  as  to  be 
crushing  in  his  hand  the  pieces  of  china 
he  had  expended  so  much  labour  in  en 
deavouring  to  mend  ;  when,  observing  the 
pedlar  tying  the  last  knot  in  his  pack,  he 
asked  abruptly — 

"  Are  we  about  to  be  disturbed  again 
with  the  enemy  r" 

"  Who  do  you  call  the  enemy?"  said 
the  pedlar,  raising  himself  erect,  and  giv- 
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ing  the  other  a  look,,  before  which  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Wharton  sunk  in  instant  confusion. 

fc  All  are  enemies  who  disturb  vour 
peace/'  said  Miss  Peyton,  observing  her 
brother  unable  to  speak.  fc  But  are  the 
royal  troops  out  from  below  ?" 

"  'Tis  quite  likely  they  soon  may  be/' 
returned  Birch,  raising  his  pack  from  the 
floor,  and  preparing  to  leave  the  room. 

Cf  And  the  continentals/'  continued  Miss 
Peyton,  mildly,  cc  are  the  continentals  in 
the  county  ?" 

Harvey  was  about  to  utter  something  in 
reply,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Caesar 
made  his  appearance,  attended  by  his  de 
lighted  spouse. 

The  race  of  blacks  of  which  Caesar  was 
a  favorable  specimen,  is  becoming  very 
rare.  The  old  family  servant,  who,  born 
and  reared  in  the  dwelling  of  his  master, 
identified  himself  with  the  welfare  of  those 
whom  it  was  his  lot  to  serve,  is  giving 
place  in  every  direction  to  that  vagrant 
class  which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  whose  members  roam 
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through  the  country,  unfettered  by  prin 
ciples,  or  uninfluenced  by  attachments. 
For  it  is  one  of  the  curses  of  slavery,  that 
its  victims  become  incompetent  to  the  at 
tributes  of  a  freeman.  The  short  curly 
hair  of  Caesar  had  acquired  from  age  a  co 
louring  of  gray,  that  added  greatly  to  the 
venerable  cast  of  his  k appearance.  Long 
and  uninterrupted  applications  of  the  comb 
had  straightened  the  close  curls  of  his 
forehead,  until  they  stood  erect  in  a  stiff 
and  formal  precision,  that  gave  at  least 
two  inches  to  his  stature.  The  shining 
black  of  his  youth  had  lost  its  glistening 
hue,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  dingy 
brown.  His  eyes,  which  stood  at  a  most 
formidable  distance  from  each  other,  were 
small,  and  characterized  by  an  expression 
of  good  feeling,  occasionally  interrupted  by 
the  petulance  of  an  indulged  servant : — they 
however  now  danced  with  inward  delight. 
His  nose  possessed,  in  an  eminent  manner, 
all  the  requisites  for  smelling,  but  with  the 
most  modest  unobtrusiveuess — his  nos 
trils  being  abundantly  capacious,  without 
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thrusting  themselves  in  the  way  of  their 
neighbours.  His  mouth  capacious  to  a 
fault,  that  was  only  tolerated  on  account 
of  the  double  row  of  pearls  it  contained. 
In  person  Caesar  was  short,,  and  we  would 
say  square,  had  not  all  the  angles  and 
curves  of  his  figure  bid  defiance  to  any 
thing  like  mathematical  symmetry.  His 
arms  were  long  and  muscular,  and  termi 
nated  by  two  bony  hands,  that  exhibited 
on  one  side,  a  colouring  of  blackish  gray, 
and  on  the  other  a  faded  pink.  It  was  in 
his  legs  that  nature  had  indulged  in  her 
most  capricious  humours.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  the  material,  but  it  had  been 
inj  udiciously  used .  The  calves  were  neither 
before  nor  behind,  but  rather  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  limb,  inclining  forward,  and  so 
close  to  the  knee  as  to  render  the  free  use 
of  that  joint  a  subject  of  doubt.  In  the 
foot,  considering  it  as  a  base  on  which  the 
body  was  to  rest,  Cassar  had  no  cause  of 
complaint,  unless,  indeed,  it  might  be  that 
the  leg  was  placed  so  near  the  centre,  as  to 
make  it  sometimes  a  matter  of  dispute^ 
E  2 
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whether  he  was  not  walking  backwards, 
But  whatever  might  be  the  faults  a  statuary 
could  discover  in  his  person,  the  heart  of 
Caesar  Thompson  was  in  the  right  place, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  of  very  just  dimen 
sions. 

Accompanied  by  his  ancient  companion, 
Caesar  now  advanced,  and  paid  his  tribute 
of  gratitude  in  words — Sarah  received 
them  with  great  complacency,  and  made 
a  few  compliments  to  the  taste  of  the 
husband,  and  the  probable  appearance  of 
the  wife.  Frances  took  the  hard  and 
wrinkled  hand  of  her  nurse  into  her  own  ; 
and  with  a  face  beaming  with  a  look  of 
pleasure  that  corresponded  to  the  smiling 
countenances  of  the  blacks,  offered  the 
service  of  her  needle  in  fitting  the  admired 
calico  to  its  future  uses.  The  offer  was 
humbly  and  gratefully  accepted. 

As  Csesar  followed  the  pedlar  and  his 
wife  from  the  apartment,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  closing  the  door,  he  indulged  him 
self  in  a  grateful  soliloquy,  by  saying 
aloud — 
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ff  Good  little  lady — Miss  Fanny — take 
care  of  old  father — love  to  make  a  gown 
for  old  Dinah  too."  What  else  his  feel 
ings  might  have  induced  him  to  utter  is 
unknown,  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  was 
heard  sometime  after  the  distance  had  made 
his  words  indistinct. 

Harper  had  dropped  his  book,  and  sat 
an  admiring  witness  of  the  scene ;  and 
Frances  enjoyed  a  double  satisfaction,  as 
she  received  an  approving  smile  from  a 
face  which  concealed,,  under  the  traces  of 
deep  thought  and  engrossing  care,  the  ex 
pression  which  characterizes  all  the  best 
feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  It  is  the  form,  the  eye,  the  word, 
The  bearing  of  that  stranger  Lord  ; 
His  stature,  manly,  bold,  and  tall, 
Built  like  a  castle's  battled  wall, 
Yet  moulded  in  such  just  degrees, 
His  giant-strength  seems  lightsome  ease. 
Weather  and  war  their  rougher  trace 
Hare  left  on  that  majestic  face  ; — 
But  'tis  his  dignity  of  eye ! 
There,  if  a  suppliant,  would  I  fly, 
Secure,  'mid  danger,  wrongs,  and  grief, 
Of  sympathy,  redress,  relief — 
That  glance,  if  guilty,  would  I  dread 
More  than  the  doom  that  spoke  me  dead  !" 
"  Enough,  enough,"  the  princess  cried, 
"  'Tis  Scotland's  hope,  her  joy,  her  pride !" 

Walter  Scott. 


THE  party  sat  in  silence  for  several  mi 
nutes  after  the  pedlar  withdrew.  Mr.  Whar- 
ton  had  heard  enough  to  increase  his  un- 
easiness,,  without  in  the  least  removing  his 
apprehensions  on  behalf  of  his  son.  The 
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Captain  was  impatiently  wishing  Harper  in 
any  other  place,  than  the  one  he  occupied 
with  such  apparant  composure ;  while  Miss 
Peyton  completed  the  disposal  of  her 
breakfast  equipage,  with  the  mild  compla 
cency  of  her  nature,  aided  a  little  by  in 
ward  satisfaction  at  her  possessing  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  trader's  lace — Sarah  was 
busily  occupied  in  arranging  her  pur 
chases,  and  Frances  was  kindly  assisting 
her  in  the  occupation,  disregarding  her 
own  neglected  bargains  for  the  moment, 
when  the  stranger  suddenly  broke  the  si 
lence  by  saying — 

"  If  any  apprehensions  of  me  induce 
Captain  Wharton  to  maintain  his  disguise, 
I  wish  him  to  be  undeceived — had  I  mo 
tives  for  betraying  him,  they  could  not 
operate  under  present  circumstances/' 

The  younger  sister  sunk  into  her  seat 
colourless  and  astonished.  Miss  Peyton 
dropped  the  tea-tray  she  was  lifting  from 
the  table ;  and  Sarah  sat  with  her  pur 
chases  unheeded  in  her  lap,  in  speechless 
surprise.  Mr.  Wharton  was  stupified  ;  but 
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the  Captain,,  hesitating  a  moment  for  asto 
nishment.,  sprang  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,,  and  exclaimed,,  as  he  tore  off  the 
instruments  of  his  disguise — 

"  I  believe  you  from  my  soul,  and  this 
tiresome  imposition  shall  continue  no  lon 
ger  under  the  roof  of  my  father.  Yet  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  manner 
you  know  me." 

Cf  You  really  look  so  much  better  in 
your  proper  person,  Captain  Wharton/' 
said  Harper  with  a  slight  smile,  cc  I  would 
advise  you  never  to  conceal  it  in  future. 
There  is  enough  to  betray  you.,  if  other 
sources  of  detection  were  wanting  :"  as  he 
spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  picture  suspended 
over  the  mantle-piece,  which  exhibited  the 
British  officer  in  his  regimentals. 

"  I  had  flattered  myself,"  cried  young 
Wharton  with  a  laugh,  <c  that  I  looked 
better  on  the  canvass  than  in  masquerade 
— you  must  be  a  close  observer,  sir !" 

<c  Necessity  has  made  me  one,"  said 
Harper  mildly,  rising  from  his  seat, 

Frances  met  him  as  he  was  about  to 
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withdraw,  and,  taking  his  hand  between 
both  her  own,  said  with  earnestness — her 
cheeks  mantling  with  their  richest  vermi 
lion — ((  You  cannot — you  will  not  betray 
my  brother." 

For  an  instant  Harper  paused  in  silent 
admiration  of  the  lovely  pleader,  and  then, 
folding  her  hands  on  his  breast,  replied  so 
lemnly — Cf  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not;"  he 
released  her  hands,  and  laying  his  own  on 
her  head  gently,  continued— -cc  If  the 
blessing  of  a  stranger  can  profit  you,  re 
ceive  it."  He  turned,  and  bowing  low, 
retired  to  his  apartment. 

The  whole  party  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  ingenuous  and  solemn  manner  of 
the  traveller,  and  all  but  the  father  found 
immediate  relief  in  his  declaration.  Some 
of  the  cast-off  clothes  of  the  Captain,  which 
had  been  removed  with  the  goods  from  the 
city,  were  produced  ;  and  young  Wharton, 
released  from  the  uneasiness  of  his  disguise, 
began  at  last  to  enjoy  a  visit  which  had 
been  undertaken  at  so  much  personal  risk 
to  himself.  Mr.  Wharton  retiring  to  his 
E  5 
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apartment  in  pursuance  of  his  regular  en 
gagements,  the  ladies.,  with  the  young 
man,,  were  left  to  an  uninterrupted  com 
munication  on  such  subjects  as  were  most 
agreeable.  Even  Miss  Peyton  was  affected 
with  the  spirits  of  her  younger  relatives  ; 
and  they  sat  for  an  hour  enjoying,  in  heed 
less  confidence,  the  pleasures  of  an  unre 
strained  conversation,,  without  reflecting  on 
any  danger  which  might  be  impending 
over  them.  The  city  and  their  acquaint 
ances  were  not  long  neglected ;  for  Miss 
Peyton,  who  had  never  forgotten  the  many 
agreeable  hours  of  her  residence  within 
its  boundaries,  soon  inquired,  among  others, 
after  their  old  acquaintance  Colonel  Well- 
mere. 

"  Oh  !"  cried  the  Captain  gaily,  "he  yet 
continues  there,  as  handsome  and  as  gal 
lant  as  ever.5' 

Although  a  woman  be  not  actually  in 
love,  she  seldom  hears  without  a  blush, 
the  name  of  a  man  whom  she  might  love, 
and  who  has  been  connected  with  herself, 
by  idle  gossips,  in  the  amatory  rumour  of 
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the  day.  Such  had  been  the  case  with 
Sarah,,  and  she  dropped  her  eyes  on  the 
carpet  with  a  smile,  that,,  aided  by  the  blush 
which  suffused  her  cheek,  in  no  degree  de 
tracted  from  her  native  charms. 

Captain  Wharton,  without  heeding  this 
display  of  interest  in  his  sister,  immediate 
ly  continued — ee  At  times  he  is  melancho 
ly— we  tell  him  it  must  be  love."  Sarah 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  her  brother, 
and  was  consciously  turning  them  on  the 
rest  of  the  party,  when  she  met  those  of 
her  sister,  laughing  with  good-humour  and 
high  spirits,  as  she  cried,  "  Poor  man — 
does  he  despair  ?" 

<c  Why,  no — one  would  think  he  could 
not — the  eldest  son  of  a  man  of  wealth,  so 
handsome,  and  a  Colonel." 

"  Strong  reasons,  indeed,  why  he  should 
prevail/'  said  Sarah,  endeavouring  to 
laugh,  ec  more  particularly  the  latter." 

ff  Let  me  tell  you,"  replied  the  Captain 
gravely,  "  a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  in  the 
Guards  is  a  very  pretty  thing" — 
E  6 
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cc  And  Colonel  Wellmere  a  very  pretty 
man/'  cried  Frances,  with  a  laugh. 

lf  Nay,  Frances/'  returned  her  sister,, 
"  Colonel  Wellmere  was  never  a  favorite 
with  you — he  is  too  loyal  to  his  King  to  be 
agreeable  to  your  taste/' 

Frances  took  the  hand  of  her  sister,,  as 
she  said— {f  and  is  not  Henry  loyal  to  his 
King?" 

te  Come,  come/'  said  Miss  Peyton,  "  no 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  Colonel — he 
is  a  favourite  of  mine." 

"  Fanny  likes  Majors  better/'  cried  the 
brother,  pulling  her  upon  his  knee. 

{f  Nonsense,"  said  the  blushing  girl,  as 
she  endeavoured  to  extricate  herself  from 
the  grasp  of  her  laughing  brother. 

"  It  surprizes  me,"  continued  the  Cap 
tain,  fc  that  Peyton,  when  he  procured  the 
release  of  my  father,  did  not  endeavour  to 
detain  my  sister  in  the  rebel  camp  " 

"  That  might  have  endangered  his  own 
liberty,"  said  the  maid,  smiling  archly, 
and  resuming  her  seat ;  cc  you  know  it  is 
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liberty  for  which  Major  Dunwoodie  is 
fighting/' 

fc  Liberty!"  exclaimed  Sarah,,  "very 
pretty  liberty — which  exchanges  one  mas 
ter  for  fifty/* 

<e  The  privilege  of  changing  masters  at 
all  is  a  liberty/'  returned  the  other  good- 
humouredly. 

"  And  one  you  ladies  would  sometimes 
be  glad  to  exercise/'  cried  the  Captain. 

<f  We  like,  I  believe,  to  have  the  liberty 
of  choosing  who  they  shall  be  in  the  first 
place/'  said  the  laughing  girl;  Cf  don't  we, 
aunt  Jeariette  ?" 

"  Me  V'  cried  Miss  Peyton  starting ; 
"  what  do  I  know  of  such  things,  child  ? 
you  must  ask  some  one  else,  if  you  wish 
to  learn  such  matters/' 

cf  Ah !"  returned  the  maid,  looking 
playfully  at  her  aunt,  (C  you  would  have 
us  think  you  were  never  young— but  what 
arn  I  to  believe  of  all  the  tales  I  have 
heard  about  the  handsome  Miss  Jeanette 
Peyton?" 

"  Nonsense — my  dear— nonsense/'  said 
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the  aunt,  endeavouring  to  suppress  a 
smile  ;  "  it  is  very  silly  to  believe  all  you 
hear." 

fe  Nonsense !  do  you  call  it,"  cried  the 
Captain  gaily  :  "  to  this  hour  General 
Montrose  toasts  Miss  Peyton ;  I  heard 
him  within  the  week,  at  Sir  Henry's 
table." 

"  Why.,  Henry,  you  are  as  saucy  as 
your  sister/'  returned  the  lady  ;  ec  and  to 
break  in  upon  your  folly,  I  must  take  you 
to  see  my  new  home-made  manufactures 
in  contrast  with  the  finery  of  Birch." 

The  young  people  rose  to  follow  their 
aunt,  in  perfect  good  humour  with  each 
other  and  the  world.  On  ascending 
the  stairs  to  the  place  of  deposit  for 
Miss  Peyton's  articles  of  economy,  she 
availed  herself,  however,  of  an  opportu 
nity  to  inquire  of  her  nephew,  whether 
General  Montrose  suffered  as  much  from 
the  gout,  as  he  had  done  when  she  knew 
him. 

It  is  a  painful  discovery  that  we  make, 
as  we  advance  in  life,  that  none  of  us  are 
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exempt  from  its  frailties.  When  the  heart 
is  fresh,  and  the  view  of  the  future  unsul 
lied  by  the  blemishes  which  have  been  ga 
thered  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  it 
is  that  our  feelings  are  most  holy — we  love 
to  identify  with  the  persons  of  our  natural 
friends,  all  those  qualities  to  which  we 
ourselves  aspire,  and  all  those  virtues  we 
have  been  taught  to  revere.  The  confi 
dence  with  which  we  esteem  seems  a  part 
of  our  nature;  and  there  is  a  purity, 
thrown  around  the  affections  which  tie  us 
to  our  kindred,  that  after  life  can  seldom 
hope  to  see  uninjured.  The  family  of  Mr. 
Wharton  continued  to  enjoy,  for  the  re 
mainder  of  the  day,  a  happiness  to  which 
they  had  long  been  strangers;  and  one 
that  sprung,  in  its  younger  members,  from 
the  delights  of  the  most  confiding  affection, 
and  the  exchange  of  the  most  disinterested 
endearments. 

Harper  appeared  only  at  the  dinner 
table,  and  retired  with  the  cloth,  under 
the  pretence  of  some  engagements  in  his 
own  room.  Notwithstanding  the  confi- 
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dence  created  by  his  manner,  the  family 
felt  his  absence  a  relief;  for  the  visit  of 
Captain  Wharton  was  necessarily  to  be 
confined  to  a  very  few  days,  both  from  the 
limitation  to  his  leave  of  absence,,  and  the 
danger  of  a  discovery. 

All  dread  of  consequences,  however, 
were  lost  in  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting. 
Once  or  twice  during  the  day,  Mr.  Whar 
ton  had  suggested  a  doubt  as  to  the  cha 
racter  of  his  unknown  guest,  and  the  pos 
sibility  of  the  detection  of  his  son  proceed- 

. 
ing  in  some  manner  from  his  information  : 

but  the  idea  was  earnestly  opposed  by  all 
his  children ;  even  Sarah  united  with  her 
brother  and  sister  in  pleading  warmly  in 
favor  of  the  sincerity  expressed  in  the  out 
ward  appearance  of  the  traveller. 

Cf  Such  appearances,  my  children,"  re 
plied  the  desponding  parent,  te  are  but 
too  often  deceitful ;  when  men  like  Major 
Andre  lend  themselves  to  the  purposes  of 
fraud,  it  is  idle  to  reason  from  qualities, 
much  less  externals." — 

"Fraud  !"  cried  his  son  quickly  ;  "  sure- 
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ly,  sir,  you  forgot  that  Major  Andre  was 
serving  his  king,  and  that  the  usages  of 
war  justified  the  measure." 

cc  And  did  not  the  usages  of  war  justi 
fy  his  death,,  Henry  ?"  inquired  Frances, 
speaking  in  a  low  voice,,  unwilling  to  aban 
don  what  she  thought  the  cause  of  her 
country,  and  yet  unable  to  suppress  her 
feelings  for  the  man. 

fc  Never !"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
springing  from  his  seat,  and  pacing  the 
floor  rapidly — cc  Frances,  you  shock  me  ; 
suppose  it  should  be  my  fate,  even  now, 
to  fall  into  the  power  of  the  rebels — you 
would  vindicate  my  execution — perhaps 
exult  in  the  cruelty  of  Washington/* 

(C  Henry  \"  said  Frances  solemnly,  qui 
vering  with  emotion,  and  with  a  face  pale 
as  death,  "  you  little  know  my  heart/' — 

((  Pardon  me — my  sister — my  little  Fan 
ny,"  cried  the  repentant  youth,  pressing 
her  to  his  bosom,  and  kissing  off  the  tears 
which  had  burst  in  torrents  from  her  eyes. 

(f  It  is  very  foolish  to  regard  your  hasty 
words,  I  know/*  said  Frances,  extricating 
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herself  from  his  arms,  and  raising  her  yet 
humid  eyes  to  his  face  with  a  srnile — cc  But 
reproach  from  those  we  love  is  most  se 
vere,  Henry — particularly — where  we — we 
think — we  know," — the  paleness  of  the 
maid  gradually  gave  place  to  the  colour 
of  the  rose,  as  she  concluded  in  a  low  voice, 
with  her  eyes  directed  to  the  carpet, — <{  we 
are  undeserving  of  it." — 

Miss  Peyton  moved  from  her  own  seat 
to  the  one  next  her  niece,  and,  kindly 
taking  her  hand,  observed,  cc  you  should 
not  suffer  the  impetuosity  of  your  brother 
to  affect  you  so  much — boys,  you  know," 
she  continued  with  a  smile,  (e  are  prover 
bially  ungovernable." 

(f  And  you  might  add  cruel,  from  my 
conduct/'  said  the  Captain,  seating  him 
self  on  the  other  side  of  his  sister ;  "  but 
on  the  subject  of  the  death  of  Andre  we  are 
all  of  us  uncommonly  sensitive — you  did 
not  know  him — he  was  all  that  was  brave 
— that  was  accomplished — that  was  esti 
mable."  Frances  smiled  faintly  and  shook 
her  head,  but  made  no  reply.  Her  brother, 
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observing  the  marks  of  incredulity  in  her 
countenance,,  continued — "  you  doubt  it 
and  justify  his  death  ?" 

{f  I  do  not  doubt  his  worth/*  replied  the 
maid  mildly,  '*  nor  his  being  deserving  of 
*i  more  happy  fate ;  but  I  doubt  the  im 
propriety  of  Washington's  conduct.  I 
know  but  little  of  the  customs  of  war, 
and  wish  to  know  less ;  but  with  what 
hopes  of  success  could  the  Americans  con- 
nted  if  they  yielded  all  the  principles 
which  long  use  had  established,  to  the  ex 
clusive  purposes  of  the  British  ?" 

sc  Why  contend  at  all  ?"  cried  Sarah  im 
patiently  ;  Cf  besides,  being  rebels,  all  their 
acts  are  illegal." 

<c  Women  are  but  mirrors,  which  reflect 
the  images  before  them/'  cried  the  captain 
good  naturedly. — "  In  Frances  I  see  the 
picture  of  Major  Dunwoodie — and  in  Sa 
rah"— 

"  Colonel  Wellmere/'  interrupted  the 
younger  sister  laughing,  and  blushing 
crimson.  ff  I  must  confess  1  am  indebted 
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to  the  Major  for  my  reasoning — am  I  not 
aunt  Jeanette  ?" 

<f  I  believe  there  is  something  like  it, 
indeed,  child/'  replied  Miss  Peyton  with 
a  smile,  "  in  his  last  letter  to  me/'  • 

cc  Yes,  I  plead  guilty — and  you,  Sarah? 
have  not  forgotten  the  learned  discussions 
of  Colonel  Wellmere."— 

sc  1  trust  I  never  forget  the  right/'  said 
Sarah,  emulating  her  sister  in  colour,  and 
rising,  under  the  pretence  of  avoiding  the 
heat  of  the  fire. 

Nothing  occurred  of  any  moment  dur 
ing  the  rest  of  the  day ;  but  in  the  evening 
Caesar  reported  that  he  had  overheard 
voices  in  the  room  of  Harper,  conversing 
in  a  low  tone.  The  apartment  occupied 
by  the  traveller  was  the  wing  at  the  ex 
tremity  of  the  building,  opposite  to  the 
parlour  in  which  the  family  ordinarily 
assembled  ;  and  it  seems,  that  Caesar  had 
established  a  regular  system  of  espionage, 
with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  his  young 
master.  This  intelligence  gave  some  un- 
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easiness  to  all  the  members  of  the  family  ; 
but  the  entrance  of  Harper  himself,  with 
the  air  of  benevolence  and  sincerity  which 
shone  through  his  reserve,  soon  removed 
the  doubts  from  the  breast  of  all  but  Mr. 
Wharton.  His  children  and  sister  be 
lieved  Caesar  to  have  been  mistaken,  and 
the  evening  passed  off  without  any  addi 
tional  alarm. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  succeeding  day, 
the  party  were  assembled  in  the  parlour 
around  the  tea-table  of  Miss  Peyton,  when 
a  change  in  the  weather  occurred.  The 
thin  scud,  that  apparently  floated  but  a 
short  distance  above  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
began  to  drive  from  the  west  towards  the 
east  in  astonishing  rapidity.  The  rain 
yet  continued  to  beat  against  the  eastern 
windows  of  the  house  with  incredible 
fury  :  in  that  direction  all  was  dark  and 
gloomy.  Frances  was  gazing  at  the  f*cene 
with  the  desire  of  youth  to  escape  from 
the  tedium  of  confinement,  when,  as  if  by 
magic,  all  was  still.  The  rushing  wind»: 
Had  ceased :  the  pelting  of  the  storm  was 
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maid,  with  delight  pictured  in  her  face, 
saw  a  glorious  ray  of  sunshine  lighting 
on  the  opposite  wood.  The  foliage  glit 
tered  with  the  chequered  beauties  of  the 
October  leaf — reflecting  back  from  the 
moistened  boughs  the  richest  lustre  of  an 
American  autumn.  In  an  instant,  the 
piazza,  which  opened  to  the  south,  was 
thronged  with  the  inmates  of  the  cottage, 
The  air  was  mild,  balmy,  and  refreshing 
— in  the  east,  clouds,  which  might  be 
likened  to  the  retreating  masses  of  a  dis 
comfited  army,  hung  around  the  horizon 
in  awful  and  increasing  darkness.  At  a 
little  elevation  above  the  cottage,  the  thin 
and  vapoury  clouds  were  still  rushing  to 
wards  the  east  with  amazing  velocity  ; 
while  in  the  west  the  sun  had  broken 
forth  in  all  his  majesty,  and  shed  his  part 
ing  n  diance  on  the  scene  below,  aided  by 
the  fullest  richness  of  a  clear  atmosphere 
and  freshened  herbage. — Such  moments 
Belong  only  to  the  climate  of  America,  and 
are  enjoyed  in  a  degree  proportioned  to 
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the  suddenness  of  the  contrast,,  and  the 
pleasure  we  experience  in  escaping  from 
the  turbulence  of  the  elements  to  the  quiet 
of  a  peaceful  evening,  and  an  air  still  as 
the  softest  mornings  in  June. 

ff  What  a  magnificent  scene ! "  said 
Harper  in  a  low  tone  ;  cc  how  grand  !  how 
awfully  sublime  !  May  such  a  quiet  spee 
dily  await  the  struggle  in  which  my  coun 
try  is  engaged,  and  such  a  glorious  evening 
follow  the  day  of  her  adversity." 

Frances,,  who  stood  next  him,  alone 
heard  the  voice — turning  in  amazement 
from  the  view  to  the  speaker,  she  saw  him 
standing  bare  headed,  erect,  and  with  his 
eyes  to  heaven ;  there  was  no  longer  the 
quiet  which  had  seemed  their  characteris 
tic,  but  they  were  lighted  into  something 
like  enthusiasm,  and  a  slight  flush  passed 
over  his  pale  features. 

There  can  be  no  danger  apprehended 
from  such  a  man,  thought  Prances — such 
feelings  belong  only  to  the  virtuous. 

The  musings  of  the  party  were  now  in- 
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terrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
pedlar.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
first  gleam  of  sunshine  to  hasten  to  the 
cottage.  Heedless  of  wet  or  dry  as  it  lay 
in  his  path.,  with  arms  swinging  to  and 
fro,  and  with  his  head  bent  forward  of  his 
body  several  inches,,  Harvey  Birch  now- 
approached  the  piazza,  with  a  gait  pecu 
liarly  his  own — the  quick,  lengthened  pace 
of  a  vender  of  goods. 

Cf  Pine  evening/'  said  the  pedlar,  salut 
ing  the  party  without  raising  his  eyes, 
" quite  warm  and  agreeable  for  the  season/' 

Mr.  Wharton  assented  to  the  remark, 
and  inquired  kindly  after  the  health  of  his 
father.  Harvey  heard  him,  and  continued 
standing  for  some  time  in  moody  silence  ; 
but  the  question  being  repeated,  he  an 
swered  with  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice — 

ef  He  fails  fast ;  old  age  and  hardships 
will  do  their  work/'  The  pedlar  turned 
his  body  from  the  view  of  most  of  the 
family  ;  but  Frances  noticed  his  glistening 
eyes  and  quivering  lips,  and,  for  the  se- 
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cond  time,  Harvey  rose  in  the  estimation 
of  the  maid. 

The  valley  in  which  was  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Wharton  ran  in  a  direction  from 
North-west  to  South-east,  and  the  house 
stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  terminat 
ed  its  length  in  the  former  direction.  A 
small  opening,  occasioned  by  the  receding 
of  the  opposite  hill,  and  the  fall  of  the 
land  to  the  level  of  the  tide  water,  afforded 
a  view  of  the  Sound  over  the  tops  of  the 
distant  woods  on  its  margin.  The  surface 
of  the  water,  which  had  so  lately  been 
lashing  the  shores  with  boisterous  fury, 
was  already  losing  its  ruffled  darkness  in 
the  long  and  regular  undulations  that  suc 
ceed  a  tempest,  while  the  light  air  from 
the  South-west  was  gently  touching  their 
summits,  lending  its  feeble  aid  in  stilling 
the  waters.  Some  dark  spots  were  now 
to  be  distinguished,  occasionally  rising 
into  view,  and  again  sinking  behind  the 
lengthened  waves  which  interposed  them 
selves  to  the  sight.  They  were  unnoticed 
by  all  but  the  pedlar.  He  had  seated  him- 
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self  on  the  piazza,  at  a  distance  from 
Harper,  and  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
the  object  of  his  visit.  His  roving  eye, 
however,  soon  caught  a  glimpse  of  these 
new  objects  in  the  view,  and  he  sprang 
up  with  alacrity,  gazing  intently  to 
wards  the  water.  The  juices  of  the  to 
bacco  soon  disfigured  the  floor  of  Miss 
Peyton — he  moved  his  place — glanced  his 
eye  with  marked  uneasiness  on  Harper — 
and  then  said  with  great  emphasis — 

cc  The  rig'lars  must  be  out  from  below/' 

ff  Why  do  you  think  so  ?"  inquired  Cap 
tain  Wharton  eagerly  ;  Cf  God  send  it  may 
be  true ;  I  want  their  escort  in  again." 

"  Those  ten  whale  boats  would  not  move 
so  fast,"  answered  Birch  drily,  "  unless 
they  were  better  manned  than  common." 

(c  Perhaps,"  cried  Mr.  Wharton  in  alarm, 
"  they  are — they  are  continentals  returning 
from  the  island/3 

"  They  look  like  rig'lars/'  said  the  ped 
lar  with  great  meaning. 

ee  Look!"  repeated  the  captain,  Cf  there 
is  nothing  but  spots  to  be  seen/' 
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Harvey  disregarded  his  observation,,  but 
seemed  to  be  soliloquizing  as  he  said,  in 
an.  under  tone — cc  They  came  out  before 
the  gale — have  laid  on  the  island  these 
two  days — horse  are  on  the  road — there 
will  soon  be  fighting  near  us."  During 
this  speech  Birch  several  times  glanced  his 
eye  towards  Harper,  with  evident  uneasi 
ness,  but  no  corresponding  emotion  be 
trayed  any  interest  of  that  gentleman  in 
the  scene. — He  stood  in  silent  contempla 
tion  of  the  view,,  and  seemed  enjoying  the 
change  in  the  air.  As  Birch  concluded, 
however,  Harper  turned  to  his  host  and 
mentioned,  that  his  business  would  not 
admit  of  unnecessary  delay  ;  he  would, 
therefore,  avail  himself  of  the  fine  even 
ing  to  ride  a  few  miles  on  his  journey. 
Mr.  Wharton  made  many  professions  of 
regret  at  losing  so  agreeable  an  inrnate  : 
but  was  too  mindful  of  his  duty  not  to 
speed  the  parting  guest,  and  orders  were 
instantly  given  to  that  effect. 

The  uneasiness  of  the  pedlar  increased 
in  a  manner  for  which  nothing  apparent 
F  3 
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could  account ;  his  eye  was  constantly 
wandering  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
vale.,  as  if  in  expectation  of  some  interrup 
tion  from  that  quarter.  At  length  Caesar 
appeared  leading  the  noble  beast  which 
was  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  traveller. 
The  pedlar  officiously  assisted  to  tighten 
the  girths,  and  fasten  the  blue  cloak  and 
valisse  to  the  mail  straps. 

Every  preparation  being  completed, 
Harper  proceeded  to  take  his  leave.  To 
Sarah  and  her  aunt  he  paid  his  compli 
ments  with  ease  and  kindness — but  when 
he  came  to  Prances,  he  paused  a  moment, 
while  his  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
more  than  ordinary  benignity;  his  eye  re 
peated  the  blessing  which  had  before  fallen 
from  his  lips,  and  the  maid  felt  her  cheeks 
glow  and  heart  beat  with  a  quicker  pulsa 
tion,  as  he  spoke  his  adieus.  There  was 
a  mutual  exchange  of  polite  courtesy 
between  the  host  and  his  parting  guest  ; 
but  as  Harper  frankly  offered  his  hand  to 
Captain  Wharton,  he  remarked,  in  a 
manner  of  great  solemnity —  • 
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tf  The  step  you  have  undertaken  is  one 
of  much  danger,  and  disagreeable  conse 
quences  to  yourself  may  result  from  it — 
iu  such  a  case  I  may  have  it  in  my  power 
to  prove  the  gratitude  I  owe  your  family 
for  its  kindness." 

Cf  Surely,  sir/'  cried  the  father,  losing 
sight  of  delicacy  in  apprehension  for  his 
child,  tf  you  will  keep  secret  the  discovery 
which  your  being  in  my  house  has  enabled 
you  to  make." 

Harper  turned  quickly  to  the  speaker, 
and  then  losing  the  sternness  which  had 
begun  to  gather  on  his  countenance,  he 
answered  mildly,  cc  I  have  learnt  nothing 
in  your  family,  sir,  of  which  I  was  igno 
rant  before — but  your  son  is  safer  from  my 
knowledge  of  his  visit,  than  he  would  be 
without  it." 

He  bowed  to  the  whole  party,  and  with 
out  taking  any  notice  of  the  pedlar  other 
than  by  simply  thanking  him  for  his  atten 
tions,  mounted  his  horse,  and  riding  stea 
dily  and  gracefully  through  the  little  gate, 
F  3 
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was  soon  lost  behind  the  hill  which  shelter 
ed  the  valley  to  the  north  ward. 

The  eye  of  the  pedlar  followed  the  re 
tiring  figure  of  the  horseman  so  long  as  it 
continued  within  view,,  and  as  it  disap 
peared  from  his  sight,  he  drew  a  long  and 
heavy  sigh,  as  if  relieved  from  a  load  of 
apprehension.  The  Whartons  had  medi 
tated  in  silence  on  the  character  and  visit 
of  their  unknown  guest  for  the  same  pe 
riod,,  when  the  father  approached  Birch, 
and  observed — 

cc  I  am  yet  your  debtor,  Harvey,  for 
the  tobacco  you  were  so  kind  as  to  bring 
me  from  the  city/' 

"  If  it  should  not  prove  so  good  as  the 
first/'  replied  the  pedlar,  fixing  a  last  and 
lingering  look  on  the  direction  of  Harper's 
route,  "  it  is  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the 
article/' 

ee  I  like  it  much,"  continued  the  other, 
<f  but  you  have  forgotten  to  name  the 
price  ?" 

The  countenance  of  the  trader  changed, 
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and  losing  its  expression  of  deep  care  in  a 
natural  acuteness,  he  answered — 

"  It  is  hard  to  say  what  ought  to  be  the 
price;  1  believe  I  must  leave  it  to  your 
own  generosity." 

Mr.  Wharton  had  taken  a  hand  well 
filled  with  the  images  of  Carolus  III.  from 
his  pocket,  and  now  extended  it  towards 
Birch  with  three  of  the  pieces  between  his 
finger  and  thumb.  Harvey's  eyes  twinkled 
as  he  contemplated  the  reward ;  and  rolling 
over  in  his  mouth  a  large  quantity  of  the 
article  in  question,  coolly  stretched  forth 
his  hand  into  which  the  dollars  fell  with  a 
most  agreeable  sound ;  but  not  satisfied 
with  the  transient  music  of  their  fall,  the 
pedlar  gave  each  piece  in  succession  a  ring 
on  the  stepping-stone  to  the  piazza,  be 
fore  he  consigned  it  to  the  safe  keeping  of 
a  huge  deer-skin  purse,  which  vanished 
from  the  sight  of  the  spectators  so  dex- 
terously,  that  not  one  of  them  could  have 
told  about  what  part  of  his  person  it  was 
secreted. 
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V 

This  very  material  point  in  his  business 
so  satisfactorily  completed,  the  pedlar  rose 
from  his  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  piazza, 
and  approached  where  Captain  Wharton 
stood,  supporting  his  sisters  on  either  arm, 
as  they  listened  with  the  lively  interest  of 
affection,  to  his  conversation. 

The  agitation  of  the  preceding  incidents 
had  caused  such  an  expenditure  of  the 
juices  which  had  become  necessary  to  the 
mouth  of  the  pedlar,  that  a  new  supply  of 
the  weed  was  required  before  he  could  turn 
his  attention  to  business  of  lesser  moment. 
This  done,  he  asked  abruptly — 

<c  Captain  Wharton,  do  you  go  in  to 
night?" 

fc  No  !"  said  the  captain  laconically,  and 
looking  at  his  lovely  burdens  with  great 
affection. — <c  Mr.  Birch,  would  you  have 
me  leave  such  company  so  soon,  when  I 
may  never  enjoy  it  again  ?" 

cc  Brother  !"  said  Frances  in  a  low  tone, 
cc  jesting  on  such  a  subject  is  cruel/' 

fc  1  rather  guess,"  continued  the  pedlar, 
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coolly,  cf  now  the  storm  is  over,  the  Skin 
ners  may  be  moving  ;  you  had  better  short 
en  your  visit,  Captain  Wharton." 

{f  Oh  !"  cried  the  British  officer,  {t  a  few 
guineas  will  buy  off  those  rascals  at  any 
time  should  I  meet  them.  No — no — Mr. 
Birch,  here  I  stay  until  morning/' 

"  Money  could  not  liberate  Major  An 
dre  !"  said  the  pedlar  drily. 

Both  the  sisters  now  turned  to  the  cap 
tain  in  alarm,  and  the  elder  observed — 

fc  You  had  better  take  the  advice  of 
Harvey — rest  assured,  brother,  his  opinion 
in  such  matters  ought  not  to  be  disre 
garded." 

Cf  Yes/'  added  the  younger,  (( if,  as  I 
suspect,  Mr.  Birch  assisted  you  to  come 
here — your  safety — our  happiness,  dear 
Henry,  require  you  to  listen  to  him  now/' 

ff  I  brought  myself  out,  and  can  take 
myself  in,"  said  the  captain  positively; 
"  our  bargain  went  no  farther  than  to  pro 
cure  my  disguise,  and  let  me  know  when 
the  coast  was  clear,  and  in  the  latter  par 
ticular  you  were  mistaken,  Mr.  Birch/' 
F  5 
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f  I  was/'  said  the  pedlar  with  some  in 
terest,  fc  and  the  greater  is  the  reason  why 
you  should  get  back  to  night — the  pass  I 
gave  you  will  serve  you  but  once." 

fc  Cannot  you  forge  another  ?" 

The  pale  cheek  of  the  trader  showed  an 
unusual  colour,  but  he  continued  silent, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  to  the  ground,  until  the 
young  man  added  with  great  positiveness 
— "  here  I  stay  this  night,  come  what 
will." 

c<  Captain  Wharton,"  said  the  pedlar 
with  great  deliberation  and  marked  em 
phasis,  ( c  beware  a  tall  Virginian,  with 
huge  whiskers — he  is  below  you  to  my 
knowledge  ;  the  devil  can't  deceive  him  ; 
I  never  could  but  once  myself/' 

ce  Let  him  beware  of  me/'  said  Whar- 
ton  haughtily  ;  ec  but  Mr.  Birch,  I  exone 
rate  you  from  further  responsibility." 

cc  Will  you  give  me  that  in  writing?" 
asked  the  cautious  Birch. 

"  Oh!  cheerfully,"  cried  the  captain 
with  a  laugh ;  cc  Caesar !  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  while  I  write  a  discharge  for  my 
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trusty  attendant,  Harvey  Birch,,  pedlar, 
&c.  &c." 

The  implements  for  writing  were  pro 
duced,  and  the  captain,  with  great  gaiety, 
wrote  the  desired  acknowledgment  in 
language  of  his  own;  which  the  pedlar 
took,  and,  carefully  depositing  it  by  the 
side  of  the  images  of  his  Catholic  majesty, 
made  a  sweeping  bow  to  the  whole  family, 
and  departed  as  he  had  approached.  He 
was  soon  seen  at  a  distance  stealing  into 
the  door  of  his  own  humble  dwelling. 

The  father  and  sisters  of  the  captain  were 
too  much  rejoiced  in  retaining  the  young 
man  to  express,  or  even  entertain,  the  ap 
prehensions  his  situation  might  reasonably 
excite ;  but  on  retiring  to  their  evening 
repast,  a  cooler  reflexion  induced  the  cap 
tain  to  think  of  changing  his  mind — un 
willing  to  trust  himself  out  of  the  protec 
tion  of  his  father's  domains,  the  young  man 
despatched  Caesar  to  desire  another  inter 
view  with  Harvey.  The  black  soon  return 
ed  with  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  it 
was  now  too  late.  Katy  had  told  him  Har- 
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vey  must  be  miles  on  his  road  to  the  north 
ward,  having  left  home  at  early  candle 
light,  with  his  pack.  Nothing  now  re 
mained  to  the  captain  but  patience,  until 
the  morning  afforded  further  opportunity 
of  deciding  on  the  best  course  for  him  to 
pursue. 

ec  This  Harvey  Birch,  with  his  knowing 
looks  and  portentous  warnings,  gives  me 
more  uneasiness  than  I  am  willing  to  own," 
said  Captain  Wharton,  rousing  himself 
from  a  fit  of  musing  in  which  the  danger  of 
his  situation  made  no  small  part  of  his 
meditations. 

cc  How  is  it,  that  he  is  able  to  travel  to 
and  fro  in  these  difficult  times  without  mo 
lestation  ?"  inquired  Miss  Peyton. 

cc  Why  the  rebels  suffer  him  to  escape 
so  easily,  is  more  than  I  can  answer/'  re 
turned  the  other  ;  f<  but  Sir  Henry  would 
not  permit  a  hair  of  his  head  to  be  injured." 

cc  Indeed  \"  cried  Frances  with  interest ; 
fc  is  he  then  known  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ?" 

"  At  least  he  ought  to  be,"  said  the  cap 
tain,  smiling  significantly. 
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ff  Do  you  think,  my  son/'  asked  Mr. 
Wharton,  Cf  there  is  no  danger  of  his  be 
traying  you  ?" 

"  Why — no — I  reflected  on  that  before 
I  trusted  myself  to  his  power,"  said  the 
Captain  thoughtfully ;  Cf  he  seems  to  be 
faithful  in  matters  of  business.  The 
danger  to  himself,  should  he  return  to 
the  city,  would  prevent  such,  an  act  of 
villainy." 

Cf  1  think/*  said  Prances,  adopting  the 
manner  of  her  brother,  "  Harvey  Birch  is 
not  witholit  good  feelings  ;  at  least,  he  has 
the  appearance  of  them  at  times/' 

"  Oh  !"  cried  her  sister  exultingly,  <e  he 
has  loyalty,  and  that  with  me  is  a  cardinal 
virtue." 

Cf  I  am  afraid/'  said  her  brother  laugh 
ing,  fc  love  of  money  is  a  stronger  passion 
than  love  to  his  king." 

fc  Then,"  said  the  father,  fc  you  cannot 
be  safe  while  in  his  power — for  no  love  will 
withstand  the  temptation  of  money  when 
offered  to  avarice." 
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te  Surely,  sir/'  cried  the  youth,  recover- 
ing.his  gaiety,  fc  there  must  be  one  love 
that  can  resist  any  thing — is  there  not, 
Fanny  ?" 

"  Here  is  your  candle/'  said  the  dis 
tressed  maiden  :  (e  you  keep  your  father  up 
beyond  his  usual  hour." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Through  Sol  way  sands,  through  Taross  moss, 
Blindfolded,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross ; 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  blood-hounds. 
In  Eske,  or  Liddel,  fords  were  none, 
But  he  would  ride  them,  one  by  one  ; 
Alike  to  him  was  time,  or  tide, 
December's  snow,  or  July's  pride  ; 
Alike  to  him  was  tide,  or  time, 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime. 

Walter  Scott. 


ALL  the  members  of  the  Wharton  family 
laid  their  heads  on  their  pillows  that  night, 
with  a  fearful  anticipation  of  some  inter 
ruption  to  their  ordinary  quiet.  This  un 
easiness  kept  the  sisters  from  enjoying  their 
usual  repose,  and  they  rose  from  their  bed 
on  the  following  morning,  unrefreshed,,  and 
almost  without  closing  their  eyes. 
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On  taking  an  eager  and  hasty  survey  of 
the  valley  from  the  windows  of  their  room, 
nothing,  however,  but  its  usual  serenity 
was  to  be  seen — it  was  glittering  with  the 
opening  brilliancy  of  one  of  those  lovely 
mild  days,  which  occur  about  the  time  of 
the  fall  of  the  leaf;  and  which,  by  their 
frequency,  class  the  American  autumn  with 
the  most  delightful  seasons  in  other  coun 
tries.  We  have  no  spring — vegetation 
here  seems  to  leap  into  existence,  instead  of 
creeping,  as  in  the  same  latitudes  of  the  old 
world  :  but  how  gracefully  it  retires!  Sep 
tember — October — even  November  and 
December  compose  the  season  for  enjoy 
ment  in  the  open  air — they  have  their 
storms,  but  they  are  distinct,  and  not  of 
long  continuance,  leaving  a  clear  atmos 
phere  and  cloudless  sky. 

As  nothing  could  be  seen  likely  to  in 
terrupt  the  enjoyments  and  harmony  of 
such  a  day,  the  sisters  descended  to  the 
parlour  with  a  returning  confidence  in  their 
brother's  security,  and  their  own  conse 
quent  happiness. 
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The  family  were  early  in  assembling 
around  their  breakfast  table ;  and  Miss 
Peyton,  with  a  little  of  that  minute  pre 
cision  which  creeps  into  the  habits  of 
single  life,  had  pleasantly  insisted  the  ab 
sence  of  her  nephew  should  in  no  manner 
interfere  with  the  regular  hours  she  had 
established — consequently,  the  party  were 
already  seated  when  the  captain  made  his 
appearance;  though  the  untasted  coffee 
sufficiently  proved,,  that  by  none  of  his 
relatives  was  his  absence  disregarded. 

fc  I  think  I  did  much  better/*  he  cried, 
taking  a  chair  between  his  sisters,  and  re 
ceiving  their  offered  salutes,  "  to  secure  a 
good  bed,  and  such  a  plentiful  breakfast, 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  hospitality  of 
that  renowned  corps,  the  Cow-Boys." 

"  If  you  could  sleep/*  said  Sarah,  fe  you 
were  more  fortunate  than  Frances  and  my 
self — every  murmur  of  the  night  air  sound 
ed  to  me  like  the  approach  of  the  rebel 
army/' 

"  Why/'  said  the  captain  laughing,  cc  I 
do  acknowledge  a  little  inquietude  myself 
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— but  how  was  it  with  you  ?"  turning  to 
his  younger  and  evidently  favorite  sister, 
and  tapping  her  cheek ;  ff  did  you  see 
banners  in  the  clouds,  and  mistake  Miss 
Peyton's  ^Eolian  harp  for  rebellious  music  ?" 

cc  Nay,  Henry/'  rejoined  the  maid  look 
ing  at  him  affectionately, ft  much  as  I  love 
my  own  country,  the  approach  of  her 
troops  just  now  would  give  me  great  pain/' 

The  brother  made  no  reply,  but  return 
ing  the  fondness  expressed  in  her  eye  by  a 
look  of  fraternal  tenderness,  he  gently 
pressed  her  hand  in  silence — when  Caesar, 
who  had  participated  largely  in  the  anxiety 
of  the  family,  and  who  had  risen  with  the 
dawn,  and  kept  a  vigilant  watch  on  the  sur 
rounding  objects,  exclaimed,  as  he  stood 
gazing  from  one  of  the  windows — 

<(  Run — massa  Harry — run — if  love  old 
Caesar,  run — here  come  the  rebel  horse/' 
added  the  black,  with  a  face  that  ap 
proached  to  something  like  the  hues  of  a 
white  man. 

cc.  Run !"  repeated  the  British  officer, 
gathering  himself  up  in  an  air  of  military 
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pride  ;  fe  no,  Mr.  Caesar,  running  is  not  my 
trade"— while  speaking,  he  walked  de 
liberately  to  the  window,  where  the  family 
were  already  collected  in  the  greatest  con 
sternation. 

At  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  about 
fifty  dragoons  were  to  be  seen,  winding 
down  one  of  the  lateral  entrances  to  the 
valley.  In  advance  with  an  officer,  was  a 
man  attired  in  the  dress  of  a  countryman, 
who  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage. 
A  small  party  now  left  the  main  body,  and 
moved  rapidly  towards  the  object  of  their 
destination. 

On  reaching  the  road  which  led  through 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  they  turned  their 
horses5  heads  to  the  north.  The  Whartons 
continued  chained  in  breathless  silence  to 
the  spot,  watching  their  movements,  when 
the  party,  having  reached  the  dwelling  of 
Birch,  made  a  rapid  circle  round  his 
grounds,  and  in  an  instant  his  house  was 
surrounded  by  a  dozen  sentinels. 

Two  or  three   of  the    dragoons    now 
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dismounted  and  disappeared ;  in  a  few 
minutes,  however,  they  returned  to  the 
yard,  followed  by  Katy,  from  whose  violent 
gesticulations  it  was  evident  matters  of  no 
trifling  concern  were  on  the  carpet.  A 
short  communication  with  the  loquacious 
housekeeper  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
main  body  of  the  troop,  and  the  advanced 
party  remounting,  the  whole  moved  to 
wards  the  Locusts  with  great  speed. 

As  yet,  none  of  the  family  had  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  devise  any  means  of 
security  for  Captain  Wharton ;  but  the 
danger  now  became  too  pressing  to  admit 
of  delay,  and  various  means  of  secreting 
him  were  hastily  proposed,  but  they  were 
all  haughtily  rejected  by  the  young  man, 
as  unworthy  of  his  character — it  was  too 
late  to  retreat  to  the  woods  in  the  rear  of 
the  cottage,  for  he  would  unavoidably  be 
seen,  and,  followed  by  a  troop  of  horse,  as 
inevitably  taken. 

At  length  his  sisters,  with  trembling 
hands,  replaced  his  original  disguise,  the 
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instruments  of  which  had  been  carefully 
kept  at  hand  by  Caesar,  in  expectation 
of  some  apprehended  danger. 

This  arrangement  was  hastily  and  im 
perfectly  completed,,  as  the  dragoons  en 
tered  the  lawn  and  orchard  of  the  Locusts, 
riding  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind  ;  and 
in  their  turn  the  Whartons  were  surrounded. 

Nothing  remained  now,  but  to  meet  the 
impending  examination  with  as  much  in 
difference  as  the  family  could  assume. 
The  leader  of  the  horse  dismounted,  and 
followed  by  a  couple  of  his  men,  approach 
ed  the  outer  door  of  the  building,  which  was 
slowly  and  reluctantly  opened  for  his  ad 
mission  by  Caesar.  The  heavy  tread  of 
the  trooper,  as  he  followed  the  black  to 
the  door  of  the  parlour,  rung  in  the  ears 
of  the  females  as  it  approached  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  drove  the  blood  from  their 
faces  to  their  hearts  with  a  chill  that  nearly 
annihilated  all  feeling. 

A  man  whose  colossal  stature  manifest 
ed  the  possession  of  vast  strength,  entered 
the  room,  and  removing  his  cap,  saluted 
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the  family  with  a  mildness  his  appearance 
did  not  indicate  as  belonging  to  his  nature 
— his  dark  hair  hung  around  his  brow 
in  profusion,  unstained  with  the  powder 
which  was  worn  at  that  day.,  and  his  face 
was  nearly  hid  in  the  whiskers  by  which 
it  was  disfigured — still  the  expression  of 
his  eye,  though  piercing,  was  not  bad, 
and  his  voice,  though  deep  and  powerful, 
was  not  unpleasant.  Frances  ventured  to 
throw  a  timid  glance  at  his  figure  as  he 
entered,  and  saw  at  once  the  man,  from 
whose  scrutiny  Harvey  Birch  had  warned 
them  there  was  so  much  to  be  appre 
hended. 

ce  You  have  no  cause  for  alarm,  ladies," 
said  the  officer,  pausing  a  moment,  and 
contemplating  the  pale  faces  around  him 
— cc  my  business  will  be  confined  to  a  few 
questions,  which,  if  freely  answered,  will 
instantly  remove  us  from  your  dwelling." 

<c  And  what  may  they  be,  Sir?"  stam 
mered  Mr.  Wharton,  rising  from  his  chair, 
and  waiting  anxiously  for  the  reply. 

ff  Has  there  been  a  strange  gentleman 
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staying  with  you  during  the  storm  ?"  con 
tinued  the  dragoon,  speaking  with  interest,, 
and  in  some  degree  sharing  in  the  evident 
anxiety  of  the  father. 

cc  This  gentleman-— here — favoured  us 
with  his  company  during  the  rain,  and 
has  not  yet  departed  ;"  answered  the  agi 
tated  parent,  unable  to  look  his  interro 
gator  in  the  face. 

ff  This  gentleman  !"  repeated  the  other, 
turning  to  Captain  Wharton,  and  contem 
plating  his  figure  for  a  moment,  until  the 
anxiety  of  his  countenance  gave  place  %to  a 
lurking  smile — he  approached  the  youth 
with  an  air  of  comic  gravity,  and,  with  a 
low  bow,  continued — "  I  am  sorry  for  the 
severe  cold  you  have  in  your  head,  Sir." 

ef  Me !"  exclaimed  the  Captain  in  sur 
prise,  ce  I  have  no  cold  in  my  head/' 

cc  I  fancied  it  then,  from  seeing  you  had 
covered  such  handsome  auburn  locks  with 
that  ugly  old  wig/'  rejoined  the  stranger  ; 
"  it  was  my  mistake,  you  will  please  to 
pardon  it." 

Mr.  Wharton  groaned  aloud  ;  but  the 
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ladies,  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  their  visi 
tor's  knowledge,  remained  in  trembling 
yet  rigid  silence.  The  Captain  himself 
moved  his  hand  involuntarily  to  his  head, 
and  found  the  trepidation  of  his  sisters  had 
left  some  of  his  natural  hair  exposed.  The 
dragoon  watched  the  movement  with  a 
continued  smile,,  when,  seeming  to  recol 
lect  himself,  he  proceeded,  turning  to  the 
father— 

ff  Then,  Sir,  I  am  to  understand  there 
has  not  been  a  Mr.  Harper  here  within  the 
week/' 

"Mr.  Harper!"  echoed  the  other,  feel 
ing  a  load  removed  from  his  heart — ce  yes, 
Sir — 1  had  forgotten  ;  but  he  is  gone ;  and 
if  there  be  any  thing  wrong  in  his  charac 
ter,  we  are  in  entire  ignorance  of  it — to 
me  he  was  a  total  stranger/' 

Cf  You  have  but  little  to  apprehend  from 
his  character,"  answered  the  dragoon  dry 
ly  ;  "  but  he  is  gone — how — when — and 
whither  ?" 

"  He  departed  as  he  arrived,"  said  Mr. 
Wharton,  gathering  renewed  confidence 
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from  the  manner  of  the  trooper,, cc  on  horse 
back  last  evening,  and  he  took  the  northern 
road.'* 

The  officer  listened  to  him  with  in 
tense  interest,,  his  countenance  gradually 
lighting  into  a  smile  of  pleasure  ;  and  the 
instant  Mr.  Wharton  concluded  his  laco 
nic  reply,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left 
the  apartment.  The  Whartons,  judging 
from  his  manner,  thought  he  was  about 
to  proceed  in  quest  of  the  object  of  his 
inquiries.  On  gaining  the  lawn,  they  no 
ticed  the  dragoon  in  earnest,  and  apparent 
ly  pleased  conversation  with  his  two  subal 
terns.  In  a  few  moments  orders  were  given 
to  some  of  the  troop,  and  horsemen  left  the 
valley,  at  full  speed,  by  its  various  roads. 

The  suspense  of  the  party  within,  who 
were  all  highly  interested  witnesses  of  the 
scene,  was  shortly  terminated;  for  the 
heavy  tread  of  the  dragoon  soon  an 
nounced  his  second  approach.  He  bowed 
again  politely  as  he  re-entered  the  room, 
and  walking  up  to  Captain  Wharton,  said, 
with  comic  gravity — 
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"  Now,  Sir,  iny  principal  business  done, 
may  I  beg  to  examine  the  quality  of  that 
wig  ?" 

The  British  officer  imitated  the  manner 
of  the  other,  as  he  deliberately  uncovered 
his  head,  and  handing  him  the  wig,  ob 
served,  ef  I  hope,  Sir,  it  is  to  your  liking/' 

cc  I  cannot,  without  violating  the  truth, 
say  it  is,  Sir,"  returned  the  dragoon  ;  cc  I 
prefer  your  auburn  hair,  from  which  you 
seern  to  have  combed  the  powder  with 
great  industry — but  that  must  have  been 
a  sad  hurt  you  have  received  under  that 
enormous  black  patch." 

ff  You  appear  so  close  an  observer  of 
things,  I  should  like  your  opinion  of  it, 
Sir/'  said  Henry,  removing  the  silk,  and 
exhibiting  his  cheek  free  from  blemish. 

fe  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  you  improve  most 
rapidly  in  externals,"  added  the  trooper, 
preserving  his  muscles  in  inflexible  gra 
vity  :  (f  if  I  could  but  persuade  you  to 
exchange  this  old  surtout  for  that  hand 
some  blue  coat  by  your  side,  I  think  I 
never  could  witness  a  more  agreeable  me- 
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tamorphosis,  since  I  was  changed  myself 
from  a  lieutenant  to  a  captain/' 

Young  Wharton  very  composedly  did  as 
he  was  required  ;  and  stood  an  extremely 
handsome,  well-dressed  young  man.  The 
dragoon  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  with 
the  drollery  that  characterized  his  manner, 
and  then  continued — 

"  This  is  a  new  comer  in  the  scene — it 
is  usual  you  know  for  strangers  to  be  in 
troduced — I  am  Captain  Lawton,  of  the 
Virginia  horse." 

"  And  I — sir — am  Captain  Whartoo,  of 
his  Majesty's  60th  regiment  of  foot/'  re 
turned  Henry,,  bowing  stiffly,,  and  recover 
ing  his  natural  manner. 

The  countenance  of  Lawton  changed 
instantly,  and  his  assumed  quaintness  va 
nished.  He  viewed  the  figure  of  Captain 
Wharton,  as  he  stood  proudly  swelling 
with  a  conscious  pride  that  disdained  fur 
ther  concealment,  and  cried,  with  great 
earnestness — 

fe  Captain  Wharton — from  my  soul  I 
pity  you/' 

^  Q 
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"  Oh !  then/*  cried  the  father,,  in  agony,, 
ee  if  you  pity  him,,  dear  sir,  why  molest 
him — he  is  not  a  spy — nothing  but  a  desire 
to  see  his  friends  prompted  him  to  venture 
so  far  from  the  regular  army  in  disguise — 
leave  him  with  us-— there  is  no  reward,  no 
sum,  which  I  will  not  cheerfully  pay/' 

<f  Sir,  your  anxiety  for  your  friend  ex 
cuses  your  language/'  said  Lawton  haugh 
tily  ;  <c  but  you  forget  I  am  a  Virginian, 
and  a  gentleman/' — Turning  to  the  young 
man,  he  continued — fc  were  you  ignorant, 
Captain  Wharton,  that  our  picquets  have 
been  below  you  for  several  days  ?" 

ce  I  did  not  know  it  until  I  reached 
them,  and  it  was  then  too  late  to  retreat," 
said  Wharton  sullenly.  fc  I  came  out,  as 
rny  father  has  mentioned,  to  see  my  friends, 
understanding  your  parties  to  be  at  Peeks- 
kill,  and  near  the  Highlands,  or  surely  I 
would  not  have  ventured." 

ce  All  this  may  be  very  true/'  said  Law- 
tori  musing  ;  "  but  the  affair  of  Andre  has 
made  us  on  the  alert.  When  treason  reaches 
to  the  grade  of  general  officers,  Captain 
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Wharton,  it  behoves  the  friends  of  liberty 
to  be  vigilant/* 

Henry  bowed  to  this  remark  in  distant 
silence,  and  Sarah  ventured  to  urge  some 
thing  in  behalf  of  her  brother.  The  dra 
goon  heard  her  politely.,  and  apparently 
with  commiseration  ;  but  willing  to  avoid 
useless  and  embarrassing  petitions,  answer 
ed  mildly — 

cf  I  am  not  the  commander  of  the  party, 
madam ;  Major  Dunwoodie  will  decide 
what  must  be  done  with  your  brother ; 
and,  at  all  events,  he  will  receive  nothing 
but  kind  and  gentle  treatment." 

"  Dunwoodie !"  exclaimed  Frances,  with 
a  face  in  which  the  roses  contended  with  the 
paleness  of  apprehension  for  the  mastery ; 
"  thank  God  !  then  Henry  is  safe." 

Lawton  regarded  her  with  a  mingled  ex 
pression  of  pity  and  admiration,  then  shak 
ing  his  head,  doubtingly,  continued — 

<e  I  hope  so ;  and  with  your  permission 
we  will  leave  the  matter  for  his  decision/' 

The  colour  of  Prances  changed  from  the 
paleness  of  fear  to  the  glow  of  hope— her 
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dread  on  behalf  of  her  brother  was  cer 
tainly  greatly  diminished ;  yet  her  form 
shook;  her  breathing  became  short  and 
irregular ;  and  her  whole  frame  gave  tokens 
of  extraordinary  agitation — her  eyes  rose 
from  the  floor  to  the  dragoon,  and  were 
again  fixed  immoveably  on  the  carpet — she 
evidently  wished  to  utter  something,  but 
was  unequal  to  the  effort.  Miss  Peyton 
was  a  close  observer  of  these  movements 
of  her  niece,  and  advancing  with  an  air  of 
feminine  dignity,  inquire  C — 

f  f  Then,  sir,  we  may  expect  the  pleasure 
of  Major  Dunwoodie's  company  shortly  ?" 

fc  Immediately,  madam/'  answered  the 
dragoon,  withdrawing  his  admiring  gaze 
from  the  person  of  Prances ;  Cf  expresses 
are  already  on  the  road  to  announce  to  him 
our  situation,  and  the  intelligence  will 
speedily  bring  him  to  this  valley  ;  unless, 
indeed/'  he  continued,  contracting  his  lips, 
and  looking  droll,  as  he  turned  to  Mr. 
Wharton,  ce  some  private  reasons  may 
exist  to  make  a  visit  particularly  un 
pleasant/1 
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c{  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  see  Major 
Dunwoodie,"  said  the  father  hastily,  over 
hearing-  the  soliloquy  of  the  trooper. 

cc  Oh  !  doubtless,  sir/'  said  the  other, 
dryly  ;  r<  he  is  a  general  favourite— may  I 
presume  on  it  so  far  as  to  ask  leave  to  dis 
mount  and  refresh  my  men,  who  compose 
part  of  his  squadron  ?" 

There  was  a  manner  about  the  trooper, 
that  would  have  made  the  omission  of  such 
a  request  easily  forgiven  by  Mr.  Wharton, 
but  he  was  fairly  entrapped  by  his  own 
eagerness  to  conciliate,  and  it  was  useless 
to  withhold  a  consent  which  he  thought 
would  probably  be  extorted — he,  therefore, 
made  the  most  of  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  gave  such  orders  as  would  facilitate 
the  wishes  of  Captain  Lawton. 

The  officers  were  politely  invited  to  take 
their  morning's  repast  at  the  family  break 
fast  table,  and  having  first  made  their  ar 
rangements  without,  the  invitation  was 
frankly  accepted.  None  of  the  watchful 
ness,  which  was  so  necessary  to  their  situa 
tion,  was  neglected  by  the  wary  partizaru 
G  4 
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The  patroles  were  seen  on  the  distant  hills,, 
taking  their  protecting  circuit  around  their 
comrades,,  who  were  enjoying,  in  the  midst 
of  dangers,  a  security  that  can  only  spring 
from  the  indifference  of  habit,,  and  the 
watchfulness  of  discipline. 

The  addition  to  the  party  at  Mr.  Whar- 
ton's  table  was  in  number  only  three — and 
these  were  all  of  them  men  who,  under  the 
rough  exterior  of  actual  and  arduous  ser 
vice,  concealed  the  manners  of  the  highest 
class  of  society.  Consequently,  the  inter 
ruption  to  the  domestic  privacy  of  the  fa 
mily  was  marked  by  the  observance  of 
strict  decorum.  The  ladies  left  the  table 
to  their  guests,  who  proceeded  without 
much  superfluous  modesty  to  do  proper  ho 
nours  to  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Wharton. 

At  length,  Captain  Lawton  suspended 
for  a  moment  his  violent  attacks  on  the 
buck- wheat  cakes,  to  inquire  of  the  mas 
ter  of  the  house,  if  there  was  not  a  pedlar 
of  the  name  of  Birch  who  lived  in  the  val 
ley  at  times  ? 

ec  At  times  only,  I  believe,  sir,"  replied 
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Mr.  Wharton  quickly;  "  he  is  seldom  here 
— 1  may  say  I  never  see  him." 

<(  That  is  strange,  too/'  said  the  trooper 
looking  at  the  disconcerted  host  intently, 
"  considering  he  is  your  next  neighbour  ; 
he  must  be  quite  domestic,  sir — and  to  the 
ladies  it  must  be  somewhat  inconvenient — 
I  doubt  not  but  that  muslin  in  the  window- 
seat  cost  twice  as  much  as  he  would  have 
asked  them  for  it." 

Mr.  Wharton  turned  in  consternation, 
and  saw  some  of  the  recent  purchases  scat 
tered  around  the  room. 

The  two  subalterns  smiled  on  each  other 
significantly,  but  the  Captain  resumed  his 
breakfast  with  an  eagerness  that  created  a 
doubt  whether  he  ever  expected  to  enjoy 
another.  The  necessity  of  a  supply  from 
the  dominion  of  Dinah  soon,  however,  af- 
ibrded  another  respite,  of  which  Lawton 
availed  himself  to  say — 

ce  I  had  a  wish  to  break  this  Mr.  Birch  of 

his  unsocial  habits*  and  gave  him  a  call  this 

morning — had  I  found  him  within,  I  should 

have  placed  him  where  he  would  enjoy  life 
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in  the  midst  of  society.,  for  a  short  time  at 
least." 

"  And  where  might  that  be,  sir  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Wharton,  conceiving  it  necessary  to 
say  something. 

"  The  guard-room/5  said  the  trooper 
drily. 

{f  What  is  the  offence  of  poor  Birch  ?" 
asked  Miss  Peyton,  handing  the  dragoon 
a  fourth  dish  of  coffee. 

"  Poor !"  cried  the  captain  ;  "  if  he  is 
poor — John  Bull  must  pay  him  ill." 

"  Yes,  indeed/'  said  one  of  the  subal 
terns,  "  King  George  owes  him  a  duke 
dom/' 

"  And  congress  a  halter/'  continued 
the  commanding  officer,  commencing  anew 
on  a  fresh  supply  of  the  cakes. 

"  I  am  sorry/'  said  Mr.  Wharton, ef  that 
any  neighbour  of  mine  should  incur  the 
displeasure  of  our  rulers." 

"  If  1  catch  him,"  cried  the  dragoon, 
while  buttering  another  cake,  fc  he  will 
dangle  from  the  limbs  of  one  of  his  name 
sakes/' 
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fc  He  would  make  a  very  pretty  orna 
ment  suspended  from  one  of  those  locusts 
before  his  own  door,"  added  the  lieutenant 
coolly. 

(f  Never  mind/'  continued  the  captain 
emphatically,  C(  I  will  have  him  yet  before 
I'm  a  major." 

As  the  language  of  these  officers  ap 
peared  to  flow  from  the  strength  of  their 
feelings.,  the  Whartons  thought  it  prudent 
to  discontinue  the  subject.  It  was  no  new 
intelligence  to  any  of  the  family,  that 
Harvey  Birch  was  distrusted,,  and  greatly 
harassed  by  the  American  officers.  His 
escapes  from  their  hands,  not  less  than  his 
imprisonments,,  had  been  the  conversation 
of  the  country  in  too  many  instances,,  and 
under  circumstances  of  too  great  mystery, 
to  be  easily  forgotten.  In  fact,  no  small 
part  of  the  bitterness  expressed  by  Cap 
tain  Lawton  against  the  pedlar,  arose  from 
the  unaccountable  disappearance  of  the 
latter  when  intrusted  to  the  custody  of 
two  of  his  most  faithful  dragoons. 

A  twelvemonth  had  not  yet  elapsed., 
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since  Birch  had  been  seen  lingering  near  the 
head-quarters  of  the  commander-in  chief, 
and  at  a  time  when  important  movements 
were  expected  hourly  to  occur.  So  scon 
as  the  information  of  this  fact  was  com 
municated  to  the  officer,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  guard  the  avenues  to  the  American 
camp,  he  dispatched  Captain  Lawton  in 
pursuit  of  the  suspected  pedlar. 

Acquainted  with  all  the  passes  of  the 
hills,  and  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  the  trooper  had,  with  much 
trouble  and  toil,  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
object.  The  party  had  halted  at  a  farm 
house  for  the  purposes  of  refreshment,  and 
the  prisoner  been  placed  in  a  room  by 
himself,  but  under  the  keeping  of  the 
two  men  before-mentioned — all  that  was 
known  subsequently  is,  that  a  woman  was 
seen  busily  engaged  in  the  employments 
of  the  household  near  the  sentinels,  and 
was  particularly  attentive  to  the  wants  of 
the  captain,  until  he  was  deeply  engaged 
in  the  employments  of  the  supper  table. 

Afterwards  neither  woman   nor  pedlar 
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were  to  be  found.  The  pack,  indeed,,  was 
discovered,,  open,  and  nearly  empty,  and  a 
small  door  communicating  with  a  room 
adjoining  to  the  one  in  which  the  pedlar 
had  been  secured,  was  also  open. 

Captain  Lawtori  never  could  forgive  the 
deception  ;  his  antipathies  to  his  enemies 
were  not  very  moderate,  but  this  was 
adding  an  insult  to  his  penetration  that 
rankled  deeply.  He  sat  in  portentous 
silence,  brooding  over  this  exploit  of  his 
prisoner,  yet  mechanically  pursuing  the 
business  before  him,  until  after  sufficient 
time  had  past  to  make  a  very  comfortable 
meal,  a  trumpet  suddenly  broke  on  the 
«ars  of  the  party,  sending  its  martial  tones 
up  the  valley  in  startling  melody.  The 
trooper  rose  instantly  from  the  table,  ex 
claiming — 

"  Quick,  gentlemen,  to  your  horses — 
there  comes  Dunwoodie ;"  and,  followed 
by  his  officers,  he  precipitately  left  the 
room. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sentinels  left 
to  guard  Captain  Wharton,  the  dragoons 
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mounted,  and  marched  out  to  meet  their 
comrades. 

None  of  the  watchfulness,  necessary  in 
a  war,  where  similarity  of  language,  ap 
pearance,  and  customs,  rendered  prudence 
doubly  necessary,  was  omitted  by  this 
cautious  leader.  On  getting  sufficiently 
near,  however,  to  a  body  of  horse  of  more 
than  double  his  own  number,  to  distin 
guish  countenances,  Lawton  plunged  his 
rowels  in  his  charger,  and  in  a  moment 
was  by  the  side  of  his  commander. 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  cottage  was 
again  occupied  by  the  horse;  and  the 
same  precautions  observed  as  before,  the 
newly  arrived  troops  hastened  to  parti 
cipate  in  the  cheer  prepared  for  their 
comrades. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"  Prepare  thy  soul,  young  Azim !  thou  hast  brav'd 
The  bands  of  Greece,  still  mighty  though  enslav'd ; 
Hast  fac'd  her  phalanx,  arm'd  with  all  its  fame, 
Her  Macedonian  pikes  and  globes  of  flame; 
All  this  hast  fronted,  with  firm  heart  and  brow, 
But  a  more  perilous  trial  waits  thee  now — 
Woman's  bright  eyes,"         *         *         * 
*        *         *         "  and,  let  conquerors  boast 
Their  fields  of  fame — he  who  in  virtue  arms 
A  young,  warm  spirit  against  beauty's  charms, 
Who  feels  her  brightness,  yet  defies  her  thrall, 
Is  the  best,  bravest,  conqueror  of  them  all." 

Moore. 


THE  ladies  of  the  Wharton  family  had 
gathered  around  a  window,  deeply  inte 
rested  in  the  scene  we  have  related. 

Sarah  viewed  the  approach  of  her  coun 
trymen  with  a  smile  of  contemptuous  in 
difference  for  the  persons  and  appearance 
of  men,  whom  she  thought  arrayed  in  the 
unholy  cause  of  rebellion.  Miss  Peyton 
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looked  on  the  gallant  show  with  an  exult 
ing  pride  which  arose  in  the  reflection,, 
that  fhe  warriors  before  her  were  the  cho 
sen  troops  of  her  native  colony,  while 
Frances  gazed  with  an  intensity  of  in 
terest  that  absorbed  all  other  considera 
tions. 

The  two  parties  had  not  yet  joined,  be 
fore  her  quickly  glancing  eyes  distin 
guished  one  horseman  in  particular  from 
those  around  him.  Even  the  steed  of  this 
youthful  soldier  seemed  to  be  conscious 
that  he  sustained  the  weight  of  no  com 
mon  man — his  hoofs  but  lightly  touched 
the  earth,  and  his  airy  tread  was  the  curbed 
motion  of  a  blooded  charger. 

The  dragoon  sat  gracefully  in  his  saddle, 
with  a  firmness  and  ease  that  showed  him 
master  of  both  himself  and  horse — his 
figure  united  the  just  proportions  of 
strength  and  activity,  being  tall,  round, 
and  muscular.  It  was  to  this  officer  Law- 
ton  made  his  report,  and  side  by  side  they 
rode  into  the  field  opposite  to  the  cottage. 

The  heart  of  the  maiden  beat  with  a 
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pulsation  nearly  stifling,,  as  he  paused  for 
a  moment  and  took  a  survey  of  the  build 
ing  with  an  eye,  whose  dark  and  sparkling 
glance  could  be  seen  in  the  distance  be 
tween  them — her  colour  changed.,  and  for 
an  instant,,  as  she  saw  the  youth  throw 
himself  from  his  saddle,,  Prances  was  com 
pelled  to  seek  relief  to  her  trembling 
limbs  in  a  chair. 

The  officer  gave  a  few  hasty  orders  to 
his  second  in  command,  walked  rapidly 
into  the  lawn,  arid  approached  the  cottage. 
— Fanny  rose  from  her  seat,  and  vanished 
from  the  apartment. — The  dragoon  as 
cended  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  and  had 
barely  time  to  touch  the  outer  door  when 
it  opened  to  his  admission. 

The  youth  of  Frances,  whea  she  left 
the  city,  had  prevented  her  sacrificing,  in 
conformity  to  the  customs  of  that  day,  all 
her  native  beauties  on  the  altar  of  fashion. 
Her  hair,  which  was  of  a  golden  richness 
of  colour,  was  left  untortured  to  fall  in  the 
natural  ringlets  of  her  infancy,  and  shaded 
a  face  which  was  glowing  with  the  united 
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charms  of  health,  youth,  and  artlessness — 
her  eyes  spake  volumes,  but  her  tongue 
was  silent — her  hands  were  interlocked  be 
fore  her,  and  aided  by  her  taper  form, 
bending  forward  in  an  attitude  of  expec 
tation,  gave  a  loveliness  and  interest  to 
her  appearance  that  for  a  moment  chained 
her  lover  in  silence  to  the  spot. 

Frances  silently  led  the  way  into  the 
vacant  parlour  opposite  to  the  one  in 
which  the  family  were  assembled,  and 
turning  to  the  soldier  frankly,  placing  both 
her  hands  in  his  own,  exclaimed— * 

ec  Ah !  Dunwoodie  !  how  happy,  on 
many  accounts,  I  am  to  see  you ;  1  have 
brought  you  in  here  to  prepare  you  to 
meet  an  unexpected  friend  in  the  opposite 
room/' 

ct  To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  owing," 
cried  the  youth,  pressing  her  hands  to  his 
lips,  fc  I  am  happy  too  in  being  able  to 
see  you  alone. — Frances,  the  probation 
you  have  decreed  to  my  love  is  cruel — war 
and  distance  may  shortly  separate  us  for 
ever." 
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•  "  We  must  submit  to  the  necessity 
which  governs  us/'  said  the  maid,  losing 
the  glow  of  excitement  in  a  more  melan 
choly  feeling.  ft  But  it  is  not  love  speeches 
I  would  hear  now  :  I  have  other  and  more 
important  matter  for  your  attention." 

""  What  can  be  of  more  importance  than 
to  make  you  mine  by  a  tie  that  may  be  in 
dissoluble  !  Frances,  you  are  cold  to  me — 
me — from  whose  mind  days  of  service  and 
nights  of  alarm  have  never  been  able  to 
banish  your  image." 

Cf  Dear  Dunwoodie,"  said  Frances,  soft 
ening  nearly  to  tears,  and  again  extending 
her  hand  to  him,  as  the  richness  of  her 
colour  gradually  returned,  tc  you  know 
my  sentiments — this  war  once  ended,  and 
you  may  take  that  hand  for  ever — but  I 
never  can  consent  to  tie  myself  to  you  by 
any  closer  union  than  already  exists,  so 
long  as  you  are  arrayed  in  arms  against 
my  only  brother — even  now  that  brother 
is  awaiting  your  decision  to  restore  him  to 
liberty,  or  conduct  him  to  a  probable 
death." 
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t(  Your  brother!"  cried  Dunwoodie, 
starting  and  turning  pale  ;  cc  your  bro 
ther  !  explain  you rself—  what  dreadful 
meaning  is  concealed  in  your  words  ?" 

"  Has  not  Captain  Lawton  told  you  of 
the  arrest  of  Henry,  as  a  spy,  by  himself 
this  very  morning  ?"  continued  Frances, 
in  a  voice  barely  audible,  and  fixing  on 
her  lover  a  look  of  the  deepest  and  most 
anxious  interest. 

fc  He  told  me  of  arresting  a  captain  of 
the  60th  in  disguise,  but  without  mention 
ing  where  or  whom,"  replied  the  major  in 
a  similar  tone,  and  dropping  his  head  be 
tween  his  hands,  he  endeavoured  to  con 
ceal  his  feelings  from  his  companion. 

ft  Dunwoodie  !  Dunwoodie  !"  exclaimed 
Frances,  losing  all  her  former  confidence 
in  the  most  fearful  apprehensions,  fc  what 
means  this  agitation  ?"  as  the  Major  slowly 
raised  his  face,  in  which  was  pictured  the 
most  expressive  concern,  she  continued, 
<f  surely — surely — you  will  not  betray  your 
friend — my  brother — your  brother — to  an 
ignominious  death  ?" 
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"  Frances !"  exclaimed  the  young  man 
in  agony,,  fc  what  can  I  do — what  can  I 
do?" 

fe  Do !"  repeated  the  maid,  gazing  at 
him  wildly ;  "  would  Major  Dunwoodie 
yield  his  friend  to  his  enemies — the  brother 
of  his  betrothed  wife  ?" 

fc  Oh  !  speak  not  so  unkindly  to  me — 
dearest  Miss  Wharton — my  own  Frances. 
I  would  this  moment  die  for  you — for 
Henry — but  cannot  forget  my  duty — can 
not  forget  my  honor — you  yourself  would 
be  the  first  to  despise  me  if  I  did." 

ce  Peyton  Dunwoodie  !"  said  Frances,, 
solemnly,  and  with  a  face  of  ashy  paleness, 
cc  you  have  told  me — you  have  sworn,  that 
you  loved  me/' 

tc  I  do — I  do"  interrupted  the  soldier 
with  fervour ;  but  the  maid,  motioning  with 
her  hand  for  silence,  continued,  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  with  her  emotions, 

"  Do  you  think  I  can  throw  myself  in 
the  arms  of  a  man  whose  hands  are  stained 
with  the  blood  of  my  only  brother  ?" 

ec  Frances  !"    exclaimed  the  Major  in 
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agony,  "  you  wring  my  very  heart;" 
then  pausing  for  a  moment  to  struggle 
with  his  feelings,,  he  endeavoured  to  force 
a  smile,  as  he  added,  Cf  but,  after  all,  we 
may  be  torturing  ourselves  with  unneces 
sary  fears,  and  Henry,  when  1  know  the 
circumstances,  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  prisoner  of  war ;  in  which  case  I  can 
liberate  him  on  parole." 

There  is  no  more  delusive  passion  than 
hope ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  happy  pri 
vilege  of  youth  to  cull  all  the  pleasures 
which  can  be  gathered  from  its  indulgence. 
It  is  when  we  are  most  worthy  of  confi 
dence  ourselves,  that  we  are  least  apt  to 
distrust,  and  what  we  think  ought  to  be 
we  are  fond  to  think  will. 

The  half-formed  expectations  of  the 
young  soldier  were  communicated  to  the 
desponding  sister  more  by  the  eye  than 
the  voice,  and  she  rose  quickly  from  her 
chair  with  a  returning  crimson  to  her 
cheeks,  as  she  cried— 

"  Oh  !  there  can  be  no  just  grounds  to 
doubt  it:  I  knew — I  knew — Dunwoodie, 
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you  would  never  desert  us  in  the  hour  of 
our  greatest  need/'  The  violence  of  her 
feelings  conquered,,  and  the  agitated  girl 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  office  of  consoling  those  we  love  is 
one  of  the  dearest  prerogatives  of  affec 
tion  ;  and  Major  Dunwoodie,  although  but 
little  encouraged  by  his  own  momentary 
suggestion  of  relief,  could  not  undeceive 
the  lovely  woman  who  leaned  on  his  shoul 
der,  as  he  wiped  the  traces  of  her  agitated 
feelings  from  her  face,  with  a  trembling, 
but  reviving  confidence  in  the  safety  of  her 
brother  and  the  protection  of  her  lover. 

Frances  having  sufficiently  recovered 
her  recollection  to  command  herself,  now 
eagerly  led  the  way  into  the  opposite  room, 
to  communicate  to  her  family  the  pleasing 
intelligence  which  she  already  conceived 
as  certain. 

Dunwoodie  followed  her  reluctantly,  and 
with  dreadful  forebodings  of  the  result : 
but  a  few  moments  brought  him  into  the 
presence  of  his  relatives,  and  he  summoned 
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all  his  resolution  to  meet  the  approaching 
trial  with  firmness. 

The  salutations  of  the  young  men  were 
cordial  and  sincere,  and  on  the  part  of 
Henry  Wharton  as  collected  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred  to  disturb  his  self-possession. 

The  abhorrence  of  being,  in  any  man 
ner,  auxiliary  to  the  arrest  of  his  friend, 
the  danger  to  the  life  of  Captain  Wharton, 
and  the  heart-breaking  declarations  of 
Prances  had,  however,  created  an  uneasi 
ness  in  the  bosom  of  Major  Dunwoodie, 
which  all  his  efforts  could  not  conceal. 
His  reception  by  the  rest  of  the  family  was 
kind  and  sincere,  both  from  old  regard, 
and  a  remembrance  of  former  obligations, 
heightened  by  the  anticipations  they  could 
not  fail  to  read  in  the  expressive  eyes  of 
the  blushing  maid  by  his  side.  After  ex 
changing  greetings  with  every  member  of 
the  family,  Major  Dunwoodie  beckoned  to 
the  sentinel,  whom  the  wary  prudence  of 
Captain  Lawton  had  left  in  charge  of  the 
prisoner,  to  leave  the  room.  Turning  to 
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Captain  Wharton,  with  an  air  of  fixed  re 
solution,  he  inquired  mildly — 

"Tell  me,  Henry,  the  circumstances  of 
this  disguise,  in  which  Captain  Law  ton 
reports  you  to  have  been  found,  and  re 
member—remember — Captain  Wharton — 
your  answers  are  entirely  voluntary." 

fe  The  disguise  was  used  by  me,  Major 
Dunwoodie,"  replied  the  English  officer, 
gravely, ff  to  enable  me  to  visit  my  friends, 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  becoming 
a  prisoner  of  war/' 

ff  But  you  did  not  wear  it  until  you  saw 
the  troop  of  Lawton  approaching  ?"  in 
quired  the  Major  quickly. 

cc  Oh,  no/'  interrupted  Frances,  'earger: 
ly,  forgetting  all  the  circumstances  in  her 
anxiety  for  her  brother ;  cc  Sarah  and  my 
self  placed  them  on  him  when  the  dragoons 
appeared — it  was  our  awkwardness  that 
led  to  his  discovery/' 

The  countenance  of  Dunwoodie  bright 
ened,  as,  turning  his  eyes  in  fond  admira 
tion  on  the  lovely  speaker,  he  heard  her 
explanation,  and  he  added — 

VOL.  I.  H 
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fe  Probably  some  articles  of  your  own, 
which  were  at  hand,,  and  were  used  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment". 

"No/'  said  Wharton,  with  dignity,  "the 
clothes  were  worn  by  me  from  the  city — 
they  were  procured  for  the  purpose  to 
which  they  were  applied,  and  I  intended 
to  use  them  in  disguising  me  in  iny  return 
this  very  day." 

The  appalled  Frances  shrunk  back  from 
between  her  brother  and  lover,  where  her 
ardent  feelings  had  carried  her,  as  the  whole 
truth  glanced  over  her  mind,  and  sunk  into 
a  seat,  gazing  wildly  on  the  young  men 
who  stood  before  her. 

ff  But  the  picquets— the  party  at  the 
plains" — added  Dunwoodie,  turning  pale, 

ee  I  passed  them  too  in  disguise,"  con 
tinued  Wharton,  proudly ;  "  I  made  use 
of  this  pass  for  which  I  paid;  and,  as  it 
bears  the  name  of  Washington,  I  presume 
is  forged." 

Dunwoodie  caught  the  paper  from  his 
hand  eagerly,  and  stood  gazing  on  the 
signature  for  some  time  in  silence,  during 
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which  the  soldier  gradually  prevailed  over 
the  man ;  when  he  turned  to  the  prisoner, 
with  a  searching  look,  as  he  asked — 

"  Captain  Wharton,  whence  did  you 
procure  this  paper  ?" 

""That  is  a  question,  I  conceive,  Major 
Duriwoodie  has  no  right  to  ask/*  said  the 
other,  distantly. 

"Your  pardon,  sir/'  returned  the  Ameri 
can  officer;  ec  my  feelings  may  have  led 
me  into  an  impropriety." 

Mr.  Wharton,  who  had  been  a  deeply 
interested  auditor  to  the  conversation,  now 
so  far  conquered  his  feelings  as  to  say, 
"Surely,  Major  Dunwoodie,  the  paper  can 
not  be  material — such  artifices  are  used 
daily  in  war/' 

"This  name  is  no  counterfeit/'  said 
the  dragoon,  studying  the  characters,  and 
speaking  in  a  low  voice;  "is  treason  yet 
among  us  undiscovered  ?— The  confidence 
of  Washington  has  been  abused,  for  the 
fictitious  name  is  in  a  different  hand  from 
the  pass.  Captain  Wharton,  my  duty  will 
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not  suffer  me  to  grant  you  a  parole :  you 
must  accompany  me  to  the  Highlands/' 

ce  I  did  not  expect  otherwise,  Major 
Dunwoodie/'  said  the  prisoner  haughtily, 
moving  towards  his  father,  and  speaking 
to  him  in  a  low  tone. 

Dunwoodie  turned  slowly  towards  the 
sisters,  when  the  figure  of  Frances  once 
more  arrested  his  gaze ;  she  had  risen  from 
her  seat,  and  stood  again  with  her  hands 
clasped  before  him  in  an  attitude  of  intense 
interest:  feeling  himself  unable  to  contend 
longer  with  his  feelings,  he  made  a  hurried 
excuse  for  a  temporary  absence,  and  left 
the  room.  Frances  followed  him,  and, 
obedient  to  the  direction  of  her  eye,  the 
soldier  re-entered  the  apartment  in  which 
had  been  their  first  interview. 

fc  Major  Dunwoodie/'  said  Frances,  in 
a  voice  barely  audible,  as  she  beckoned  to 
him  to  be  seated  ;  her  cheek,  which  had 
been  of  a  chilling  whiteness,  was  flushed 
with  a  suffusion  that  crimsoned  her  whole 
countenance;  she  struggled  with  herself 
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for  a  moment,  and  continued,  ffl  have  al 
ready  acknowledged  to  you  my  esteem — 
even  now,  when  you  most  painfully  distress 
me,  I  wish  riot  to  conceal  it.  Believe  me, 
Henry  is  innocent  of  every  thing  but  im 
prudence.  Our  country  can  sustain  no 
wrong;"  again  she  paused,  and  almost 
gasped  for  breath ;  her  colour  changed 
rapidly  from  red  to  white,  until  the  blood 
rushed  into  her  face,  covering  her  features 
with  the  brightest  vermillion ;  and  she 
added  hastily,  in  an  under  tone, fc  I  have 
promised,  Dunwoodie,  when  peace  is  re 
stored  to  our  country,  to  become  your 
wife — give  to  my  brother  his  liberty  on 
parole,  and  I  will  this  day  go  with  you  to 
the  altar,  follow  you  to  the  camp — and,  in 
becoming  a  soldier's  bride,  learn  to  endure 
a  soldier's  privations." 

Dunwoodie  seized  the  hand  which  the 
blushing  maid  had  in  her  ardour  extended 
towards  him,  and  pressed  it  for  a  moment 
to  his  bosom  ;  then  rising  from  his  seat, 
paced  the  room  in  excessive  agitation,  as 
he  exclaimed — 

H3 
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"  Frances — say  no  more — I  conjure  you, 
unless  you  wish  to  break  my  heart/' 

<f  You  then  reject  rny  offered  hand  ?" 
said  the  maid.,  with  an  air  of  offended  deli 
cacy,,  rising  with  dignity,  though  her  pale 
cheek  and  quivering  lip  plainly  showed  the 
conflicting  passions  within. 

"  Reject  it !"  cried  her  lover  with  enthu 
siasm  ;  ee  have  I  not  sought  it  with  en 
treaties — with  tears?  Has  it  not  been  the 
goal  of  all  my  earthly  wishes?  But  to 
take  it  under  such  conditions  would  be  to 
dishonour  us  both.  Yet  hope  for  better 
things.  Henry  must  be  acquitted — perhaps 
not  tried.  No  intercession  of  mine  will 
be  wanting.,  you  must  well  know  ;  and  be 
lieve  me,  Frances,  I  am  not  without  favour 
with  Washington." 

"That  very  paper,  that  abuse  of  his  con 
fidence,  to  which  you  alluded,  will  steel  him 
to  my  brother's  sufferings.  If  threats  or 
entreaties  could  move  his  stern  sense  of  jus 
tice,  would  Andre  have  suffered  ?"  said  the 
maid  despairingly,  as  she  flew  from  the  room 
to  conceal  the  violence  of  her  emotions. 


Dunwoodie  remained  for  a  minute  near 
ly  stupified,  with  the  distress  of  his  mistress 
and  the  pain  of  his  own  feelings ;  and  then 
followed,  with  a  view  to  vindicate  himself 
and  relieve  her  apprehensions.  On  enter 
ing  the  hall  that  divided  the  two  parlours, 
he  was  met  by  a  small  ragged  boy,  who 
looked  one  moment  at  his  dress ;  and  plac 
ing  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hands  in  silence, 
immediately  vanished  through  the  outer 
door  of  the  building.  The  bewildered 
state  of  his  mind,  and  the  suddenness  of  " 
the  occurrence,  gave  the  Major  barely 
time  to  observe  the  messenger  to  be  a 
country  lad,  meanly  attired,  and  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  one  of  those  toys  which 
are  to  be  bought  in  cities,  and  which  he 
now  apparently  contemplated  with  the 
conscious  pleasure  of  having  fairly  pur 
chased,  by  the  performance  of  the  service 
required.  The  soldier  turned  his  eyes  to 
the  subject  of  the  note.  It  was  written 
on  a  piece  of  torn  and  soiled  paper,  and  in 
a  hand  barely  legible ;  but,  after  some 
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little  labour,  he  was  able  to  make  out  as 
follows : — 

"The  rig'lars  are  at  hand.,  horse  arid 
foot/' 

Dunwoodie  started ;  and  forgetting  every 
thing  in  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  precipitate 
ly  left  the  house.  While  walking  rapidly 
towards  the  troops,  he  noticed  on  a  dis 
tant  hill  a  vidette  riding  with  speed;  several 
pistols  were  fired  in  quick  succession,  and 
the  next  instant  the  trumpets  of  the  corps 
rung  in  his  ears  with  the  enlivening  strain 
of ee  to  arms."  By  the  time  he  had  reach 
ed  the  ground  occupied  by  his  squadron, 
the  Major  saw  that  every  man  was  in  active 
motion.  Lawton  was  already  in  his  sad 
dle,  eyeing  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
valley  with  the  eagerness  of  expectation, 
and  crying  to  the  musicians,  in  tones  but 
little  lower  than  their  own — 

fc  Sound  away,  my  lads,  and  let  these 
Englishmen  know  the  Virginia  horse  are 
between  them  and  the  end  of  their  jour 
ney." 
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The  videttes  and  patroles  now  came 
pouring  in,  each  rnak  ing  in  succession  his 
hasty  report  to  the  commanding  officer., 
who  gave  his  orders  coolly,  and  with  a 
promptitude  that  made  obedience  certain. 
Once  only,  as  he  wheeled  his  horse  to  ride 
over  the  ground  in  front,  did  Dunwoodie 
trust  himself  with  a  look  at  the  cottage, 
and  his  heart  beat  with  an  unusual  rapi 
dity  as  he  saw  a  female  figure  standing, 
with  clasped  hands,  at  a  window  of  the 
room  in  which  he  had  met  Frances.  The 
distance  was  too  great  to  distinguish  her 
features  through  the  intervening  object  ; 
but  the  soldier  could  not  doubt  that  it  was 
his  mistress.  The  paleness  of  his  cheek 
and  the  languor  of  his  eye  endured  but  for 
a  moment  longer.  As  he  rode  towards  the 
intended  battle-ground,  a  flush  of  ardour 
began  to  show  itself  on  his  sun -burnt  fea 
tures  ;  and  his  dragoons,  who  studied  the 
face  of  their  leader,  as  the  best  index  to 
their  own  fate,  saw  again  the  wonted  flash 
ing  of  the  eyes,  and  cheerful  animation, 
which  they  had  so  often  witnessed  on  the 
H  5 
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eve  of  battle.  By  the  additions  of  the 
videttes  and  parties  that  had  been  out.,  and 
\vhich  now  had  all  joined,  the  whole  num 
ber  of  the  horse  was  increased  to  near  two 
hundred.  There  was  also  a  small  body  of 
mounted  men,  whose  ordinary  duties  were 
those  of  guides,  but  who,  in  cases  of  emer 
gency,  were  embodied  and  did  duty  as 
foot  soldiers  :  these  were  dismounted,  and 
proceeded,  by  the  order  of  Dunwoodie,  to 
level  the  few  fences  which  might  interfere 
with  the  intended  movements  of  the  caval 
ry.  The  neglect  of  husbandry,  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  war,  left  this  a 
comparatively  easy  task.  Those  long  lines 
of  heavy  and  durable  walls,  which  now 
sweep  through  every  part  of  the  county, 
forty  years  ago  were  unknown.  The  slight 
and  tottering  fences  of  stone  were  then 
used  more  to  clear  the  land  for  the  pur 
poses  of  cultivation,  than  as  permanent 
barriers  in  the  divisions  of  estates,  and  re 
quired  the  constant  attention  of  the  hus 
bandman,  to  preserve  them  against  the 
fury  of  the  tempests  and  the  frosts  of  win- 
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ter.  Some  few  of  them  had  been  built 
with  more  care  immediately  around  the 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Wharton  ;  but  those  which 
had  intersected  the  vale  below  were  now 
generally  a  pile  of  ruins,  over  which  the 
horses  of  the  Virginians  would  bound  with 
the  fleetness  of  the  wind.  Occasionally  a 
short  line  yet  preserved  its  erect  appear 
ance,  but  as  none  of  these  crossed  the 
ground  on  which  Dunwoodie  intended  to 
act,  there  remained  only  the  slighter  fences 
of  rails  to  be  thrown  down.  Their  duty 
was  hastily,  but  effectually  performed  ; 
and  the  guides  withdrew  to  the  post  assign 
ed  to  them  for  the  approaching  fight. 

Major  Dunwoodie  had  received  from 
his  scouts  all  the  intelligence  concerning 
his  foe,  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  make  his  arrangements.  The  bottom 
of  the  valley  was  an  even  plain,  that  fell 
with  a  slight  inclination  from  the  foot  of 
the  hills  on  either  side,  to  the  level  of  a 
natural  meadow  that  wound  through  the 
country  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream, 
by  whose  waters  it  was  often  inundated 
H  6 
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and  fertilized.  This  brook  was  easily 
forded  in  any  part  of  its  course  ;  and  the 
only  impediment  it  offered  to  the  move 
ments  of  the  horse,  was  in  a  place  where 
it  changed  its  bed  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley,,  and  where  its 
banks  were  more  steep  and  difficult  of  ac 
cess  than  common ;  here  the  highway 
crossed  it  by  a  rough  wooden  bridge,  as 
it  did  again  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
above  the  Locusts. 

The  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley 
were  abrupt,  and  frequently  obtruded 
themselves  in  rocky  prominencies  into  its 
bosom,  lessening  the  width  to  half  its 
usual  dimensions.  One  of  these  projec 
tions  was  but  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of 
the  squadron  of  dragoons,  and  Dunwoodie 
directed  Captain  Lawton  to  withdraw,  with 
two  troops,  behind  its  cover.  The  officer 
obeyed  with  a  kind  of  surly  reluctance, 
that  was,  however,  somewhat  lessened  by 
the  anticipations  of  the  effect  his  sudden 
appearance  would  make  on  his  enemy. 
Dunwoodie  knew  his  man,  and  had  se- 
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lected  the  Captain  to  lead  this  service,  both 
because  he  feared  his  precipitation  in  the 
field,  and  knew,  when  needed,  his  support 
would  never  fail  to  appear.  It  was  only 
in  front  of  the  enemy  that  Captain  Lawton 
was  hasty ;  at  all  other  times  his  discern 
ment  and  self-possession  were  consum 
mately  preserved  ;  but  he  sometimes  forgot 
them  in  his  eagerness  to  engage.  On  the 
left  of  the  ground  on  which  Dunwoodie 
intended  to  meet  his  foe  was  a  close  wood, 
which  skirted  that  side  of  the  valley  for 
the  distance  of  a  mile.  Into  this,  then, 
the  guides  retired,  and  took  their  station 
near  its  edge,  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
enable  them  to  maintain  a  scattering,  but 
effectual  fire,  on  the  advancing  column  of 
the  enemy. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  these  pre 
parations  were  made  unheeded  by  the  in 
mates  of  the  cottage :  on  the  contrary, 
every  feeling  which  can  agitate  the  human 
breast,  in  witnessing  such  a  scene,  was 
actively  alive.  Mr.  Wharton  alone  saw  no 
hopes  to  himself  in  the  termination  of  the 
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conflict.  If  the  British  should  prevail, 
son  would  be  liberated  ;  but  what  would 
then  be  his  own  fate  !  He  had  hitherto 
preserved  his  neutral  character  in  the 
midst  of  trying  circumstances.  The  fact 
of  his  having  a  son  in  the  royal,  or  as  it 
was  called,  the  regular  army,  had  very 
brought  his  estates  to  the  hammer.  No 
thing  had  obviated  this  result,  but  the 
powerful  interest  of  the  relation,  who  held 
a  high  political  rank  in  the  state,  and  his 
own  vigilant  prudence.  In  his  heart,  he 
was  a  devoted  loyalist  ;  and  when  the 
blushing  Frances  had  communicated  to 
him  the  wishes  of  her  lover,  on  their  re 
turn  from  the  American  camp  the  pre 
ceding  spring,  the  consent  he  had  given,. 
for  her  future  union  with  a  rebel,  was  as 
much  extracted  by  the  increasing  necessity 
which  existed  for  his  obtaining  republican 
support,  than  by  any  considerations  for 
the  happiness  of  his  child.  Should  his  son 
now  be  rescued,  he  would,  in  the  public 
mind,  be  united  with  him  as  a  plotter 
against  the  freedom  of  the  states  ;  and 
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should  he  remain  a  captive,  and  undergo 
the  impending  trial,  the  consequences 
might  be  still  more  dreadful.  Much  as  he 
loved  his  wealth,,  Mr.  Wharton  loved  his 
children  better  ;  and  he  sat  gazing  on  the 
movements  without,  with  a  listless  vacan 
cy  in  his  countenance,  that  denoted  his 
imbecility  of  character. 

Far  different  were  the  feelings  of  his 
son.  Captain  Wharton  had  been  left  in 
the  keeping  of  two  dragoons  ;  one  of  whom 
marched  to  and  fro  the  piazza  with  a  mea 
sured  tread,  and  the  other  had  been  di 
rected  to  continue  in  the  same  apartment 
with  his  prisoner.  The  young  man  had 
witnessed  all  the  movements  of  Dunwoodie 
with  admiration,  for  the  ability  he  had  dis 
played,  and  some  fearful  anticipations  of 
the  consequences  to  his  friends.  He  parti 
cularly  disliked  the  ambush  of  the  detach 
ment  under  Law  ton,  who  could  be  dis 
tinctly  seen  from  the  windows  of  the 
cottage,  cooling  his  impatience,  by^pacing 
on  foot  the  ground  in  front  of  his  men. 
Henry  Wharton  threw  several  hasty  and 
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inquiring  glances  abound,  to  see  if  no 
means  of  liberation  would  offer,,  but  in 
variably  found  the  eyes  of  bis  sentinel 
fixed  on  him  with  the  watchfulness  of  an 
Argus.  He  longed.,  with  the  ardour  of  youth., 
to  join  in  the  glorious  fray,  but  was  com 
pelled  to  remain  a  dissatisfied  spectator  of 
a  scene  in  which  he  would  so  cheerfully 
have  been  an  actor.  Miss  Peyton  and  Sarah 
continued  gazing  on  the  preparations  with 
varied  emotions,  in  which  concern  for  the 
fate  of  the  captain  formed  the  most  promi 
nent  feeling,  until  the  moment  the  shedding 
of  blood  seemed  approaching,  when,  with 
the  timidity  of  their  sex,  they  sought  the 
retirement  of  an  inner  room.  Not  so 
Frances— she  had  returned  to  the  apart 
ment  where  she  had  left  Dunwoodie,  and, 
from  one  of  its  windows,  been  a  deeply 
interested  spectator  of  all  his  movements. 
The  wheelings  of  the  troops,  the  deadly 
preparations,  had  all  been  unnoticed  ;  the 
maid  saw  her  lover  only,  and  with 
mingled  emotions  of  admiration  and  dread 
that  nearly  chilled  her.  At  one  moment 
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the  blood  rushed  to  her  heart,  as  she  saw 
the  young  warrior  riding  gracefully,  and 
with  admirable  skill.,  through  his  ranks, 
evidently  giving  life  and  courage  to  all 
whom  he  addressed  ;  and  the  next,  it  cur 
dled  with  the  thought,  that  the  very  gal 
lantry  she  so  much  valued,  might  soon 
prove  the  means  of  placing  the  grave  be 
tween  her  and  the  object  of  her  regard. 
Frances  gazed  until  she  could  gaze  no 
longer. 

In  a  field  on  the  left  of  the  cottage^  and 
at  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the 
troops,  were  a  small  group,  whose  occu 
pations  seemed  to  differ  from  all  around 
them.  They  were  in  number  only  three, 
being  two  men  and  a  mulatto  boy.  The 
principal  personage  of  this  party  was  a 
man,  whose  leanness  made  his  really  tall 
stature  appear  excessive — he  wore  spec 
tacles — was  unarmed,  had  dismounted,  and 
seemed  to  be  dividing  his  attention  be 
tween  a  segar,  a  book,  and  the  incidents 
of  the  field  before  him.  To  this  party 
Frances  determined  to  convey  a  note, 
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directed  to  Dunwoodie.  She  wrote  has 
tily,  with  a  pencil,  Cf  Come  to  me,  Peyton, 
if  it  be  but  for  a  moment ;"  arid  Caesar 
emerged  from  the  cellar  kitchen,  taking 
the  precaution  to  go  by  the  rear  of  the 
building,  to  avoid  the  sentinel  on  the 
piazza,  who  had  very  cavalierly  ordered  all 
the  family  to  remain  housed.  The  black 
delivered  the  note  to  the  gentleman,  with 
a  request  it  might  be  forwarded  to  Major 
Dunwoodie.  It  was  the  surgeon  of  the 
horse  to  whom  Caesar  addressed  himself ; 
and  the  teeth  of  the  African  chattered,  as 
he  saw  displayed  upon  the  ground,  the  seve 
ral  instruments  which  were  in  preparation 
for  the  anticipated  operations.  The  doc 
tor  himself  seemed  to  view  the  arrange 
ment  with  great  satisfaction,  as  he  de 
liberately  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book  to 
order  the  boy  to  convey  the  note  to  his 
commanding  officer,  arid  then  dropping 
them  on  the  page,  continued  his  occu 
pation.  Caesar  was  slowly  retiring,  as  the 
third  personage,  who  by  his  dress  might 
be  an  inferior  assistant  of  the  surgical 
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department,  coolly  inquired  ee  if  he  would 
have  a  leg  taken  off/'  This  question 
seemed  to  remind  the  black  of  the  exist 
ence  of  those  limbs,  for  he  made  such  use 
of  them  as  to  reach  the  piazza  at  the  same 
instant  that  Major  Dunwoodie  rode  up  at 
half  speed.  The  brawny  sentinel  squared 
himself,  and  poised  his  sword  with  mili 
tary  precision,  as  he  stood  on  his  post 
while  his  officer  passed  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  door  closed,  than,  turning  to  the  ne 
gro,  he  said,  with  great  deliberation — 

<e  Harkee,  blackey,  if  you  quit  the  house 
again  without  my  knowledge,  I  will  shave 
off  one  of  those  ebony  ears  with  this  razor/' 

Thus  assailed  in  another  member,  Caesar 
hastily  retreated  into  his  kitchen,  mutter 
ing  something,  in  which  the  words  ff  Skin 
ner,  and  rebel  rascal,"  formed  a  principal 
part  of  his  speech. 

"Major  Dunwoodie/'  said  Frances  ta 
her  lover  as  he  entered,  "  I  may  have 
done  you  injustice — if  I  have  appeared 
harsh"— 
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The  emotions  of  the  agitated  girl  pre 
vailed,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

ff  Frances/'  cried  the  soldier  with 
warmth,,  "  you  are  never  harsh — never 
unjust — but  when  you  doubt  my  love/' 

<c  Ah  !  Dunwoodie/'  added  the  now  sob 
bing  maid,  fc  you  are  about  to  risk  your 
life  in  battle— remember  that  there  is  one 
heart  whose  happiness  is  built  on  your 
safety — brave  1  know  you  are — be  pru 
dent" — 

cc  For  your  sake  ?"  inquired  the  delight 
ed  youth. 

(C  For  my  sake/'  replied  Frances.,  in 
a  voice  barely  audible,,  and  dropping  on 
his  bosom. 

Dunwoodie  folded  her  to  his  heart,  and 
was  about  to  speak,  as  a  trumpet  sounded 
in  the  southern  end  of  the  vale.  Imprint 
ing  one  long  kiss  of  affection  on  her  un 
resisting  lips,  the  soldier  tore  himself  from 
his  mistress,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
strife. 

Frances  threw  herself  on  a  sofa,  buried 
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her  he&d  under  its  cushion,  and,  with 
her  shawl  drawn  over  her  face,  to  ex 
clude  as  much  of  sound  as  possible,  con 
tinued  there  until  the  shouts  of/  the  com 
batants,  the  thundering  of  the  fire-arms, 
and  the  rattling  tread  of  the  horses  had 
ceased. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 

As  modest  stillness,  and  humility  ; 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger ; 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 

Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favoured  rage  ;— 

I  see  you  stand,  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 

Straining  upon  the  start.     The  game's  afoot ; 

Follow  your  spirit.     And  upon  this  charge 

Cry —  Shakespeare, 

THE  rough  and  unimproved  face  of  the 
country,,  the  frequency  of  covers,,  together 
with  the  great  distance  from  their  own 
country,,  and  the  facilities  afforded  them 
for  rapid  movements  to  the  different  points 
of  the  war,,  by  the  undisputed  command 
of  the  ocean,  had  all  united  to  deter  the 
English  officers  from  employing  a  heavy 
force  in  cavalry,  in  their  efforts  to  subdue 
the  revolted  colonies. 
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Only  one  regiment  of  regular  horse  was 
sent  from  the  mother  country  during  the 
struggle.  But  legions  and  independent 
corps  were  formed  in  different  places,,  as 
it  best  accorded  with  the  views  of  the 
royal  commanders,  or  suited  the  exigen 
cies  of  the  times.  These  were  not  un- 
frequently  composed  of  men  raised  in  the 
colonies,,  and  at  other  times  drafts  were 
had  from  the  regiments  of  the  line,  and 
the  soldier  was  made  to  lay  aside  the  mus- 
quet  and  bayonet,  and  taught  to  wield 
the  sabre  and  carabine.  One  particular 
body  of  the  subsidiary  troops  were  in 
cluded  in  this  arrangement,  and  the  Hes 
sian  yagers  were  transformed  into  a  corps 
of  heavy  and  inactive  horse. 

Opposed  to  them  were  the  hardiest  spi 
rits  of  America.  Most  of  the  cavalry  re 
giments  of  the  continental  army  were  led 
and  officered  by  gentlemen  from  the  south. 
The  high  and  haughty  courage  of  the 
commanders  had  communicated  itself  to 
the  privates,  who  were  men  selected  with 
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care  and  attention  to  the  service  they  were 
intended  to  perform. 

While  the  British  were  confined  to  their 
empty  conquests  in  the  possession  of  a  few 
of  the  larger  towns,  or  marched  through 
countries  that  were  swept  of  every  thing 
like  military  supplies,  the  light  troops  of 
their  enemies  had  the  range  of  the  whole 
of  the  interior  before  them. 

The  sufferings  of  the  line  of  the  Ameri 
can  army  were  great  beyond  example ;  but 
possessing  the  power  and  feeling  them 
selves  engaged  in  a  cause  which  justified 
severity,  the  horse  were  well  mounted, 
well  fed,  and  consequently  very  effective. 
Perhaps  the  world  could  not  furnish  more 
brave,  enterprising,  and  resistless  corps 
of  light  cavalry  than  were  a  few  in  the 
continental  service  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write. 

Dunwoodie's  men  had  often  tried  their 
prowess  against  the  enemy,  and  now  sat 
panting  to  be  led  once  more  against  foes 
that  they  seldom  charged  in  vain.  Their 
wishes  were  soon  to  be  gratified  ;  for  their 
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commander  had  scarcely  time  to  regain  his 
seat  in  the  saddle,  before  a  body  of  the 
enemy  came  sweeping  round  the  base  of 
the  hill,  which  intersected  the  view  to  the 
south.  A  few  minutes  enabled  the  Major 
to  distinguish  their  character.  In  one 
troop  he  saw  the  green  coats  of  the  Cow 
boys,  and  in  the  other  the  leather  helmets 
and  wooden  saddles  of  the  yagers.  Their 
numbers  were  about  equal  to  the  body 
under  his  immediate  orders. 

On  reaching  the  open  space  near  to  the 
cottage  of  Harvey  Birch,  the  enemy  halt 
ed  and  drew  up  his  men  in  line,  and  was 
evidently  making  preparations  for  a  charge. 
At  this  moment  a  column  of  foot  appeared 
in  the  vale,  and  pressed  forward  to  the 
bank  of  the  brook  which  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

Major  Dunwoodie  was  not  less  distin 
guished  for  coolness  and  judgment,  than, 
where  occasion  offered,  by  his  dauntless 
intrepidity.  He  at  once  saw  his  advan 
tage,  and  determined  to  profit  by  it.  The 
column  he  led  began  slowly  to  retire  from 
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the  field,,  when  the  youthful  German,  who 
commanded  the  enemy's  horse,,  fearful  of 
missing  an  easy  conquest,,  gave  the  word 
to  charge.     Few  troops  were  more  hardy 
than  the  Cow-boys ;  they   sprang  eagerly 
forward  in  the  pursuit,  with  a  confidence, 
created  by  the  retiring  foe  and  the  column 
in  their  rear;  the  Hessians  followed  more 
slowly,  but  in  better  order.     The  trum 
pets  of  the  Virginians  now  sounded  long 
and    lively ;    they  were  answered    by   a 
strain  from  the  party  in  ambush  that  went 
to  the  hearts  of  their  enemies.     The  co 
lumn  of  Dunwoodie  wheeled  in  perfect  or 
der,  opened,  and,  as  the  word  to  charge 
was  given,  the  troops  of  Lawton  emerged 
from  the  cover,  with  theii   leader  in  ad 
vance,    waving  his  sabre   over  his  head, 
and  shouting,  in  a  voice  that  was  heard 
above  the  clangour  of  the  martial  music. 

The  charge  threatened  too  much  for  the 
refugee  troop.  They  scattered  in  every 
direction,  flying  from  the  field  as  fast  as 
their  horses,  the  chosen  beasts  of  West- 
Chester,  could  carry  them.  Only  a  few 
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were  hurt ;  but  such  as  did  meet  the  arms 
of  their  avenging  countrymen,,  never  sur 
vived  the  blow  to  tell  who  struck  it.  It 
was  upon  the  poor  vassals  of  a  German 
ruler  that  the  shock  fell.  Disciplined  to 
the  most  exact  obedience,  these  ill-fated 
men  met  the  charge  bravely,  but  they  were 
swept  before  the  mettled  horses  and  ner 
vous  arms  of  their  antagonists,  like  chaff' 
before  the  wind.  Many  of  them  were  li 
terally  ridden  down,  and  Dunwoodie  soon 
saw  the  field  without  an  opposing  foe. 
The  proximity  of  the  infantry  prevented 
pursuit,  and  it  was  behind  its  column  that 
the  few  Hessians  who  escaped  unhurt 
sought  protection. 

The  more  cunning  refugees  dispersed  in 
small  bands,  taking  various  and  devious 
routes  back  to  their  old  station  in  front  of 
Harlaem.  Many  was  the  sufferer,  in  his 
cattle,  furniture,  and  person,  that  was 
created  by  this  route  ;  for  the  dispersion 
of  a  troop  of  Cow-boys  was  only  the  ex 
tension  of  an  evil. 
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Such  a  scene  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  acted  so  near  them,  and  the  inmates  of 
the  cottage  took  no  interest  in  the  result. 
In  truth,  the  feelings  it  excited  pervaded 
every  bosom,  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
parlour.  Terror  and  horror  had  prevent 
ed  the  ladies  from  being  spectators,  but 
they  did  not  feel  the  less.  Frances  con 
tinued  lying  in  the  posture  we  have  men 
tioned,  offering  up  fervent  and  incoherent 
petitions  for  the  safety  of  her  countrymen, 
although  in  her  inmost  heart  she  had  per 
sonified  her  nation  by  the  graceful  image 
of  Major  Dunwoodie.  Her  aunt  and  sister 
were  less  exclusive  in  their  devotions,  but 
Sarah  began  to  feel,  as  the  horrors  of  war 
were  thus  brought  home  to  her  senses, 
less  pleasure  in  her  anticipated  triumphs. 

The  inmates  of  Mr.  Wharton's  kitchen 
were  four — namely,  Caesar  and  his  spouse, 
their  grand -daughter,  a  jetty  damsel  of 
twenty,  and  the  boy  before  alluded  to. 
The  blacks  were  the  remnants  of  a  race 
of  negroes  which  had  been  entailed  on  his 
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estate  from  Mr.  Wharton's  maternal  an 
cestors,  who  had  been  descendants  from 
the  early  Dutch  colonists.     Time,  depra 
vity,  and  death,  had  reduced  them  to  this 
small  number ;    and  the    boy,    who  was 
white,  had  been  added  by  Miss  Peyton 
to  the  establishment,  as   an  assistant,    to 
perform  the  ordinary   services  of  a  foot 
man.     Caesar,  after  first  using  the  precau 
tion  to  place  himself  under  the  cover  of  an 
angle  of  the  wall,  for  a  screen  against  any 
roving  bullet  which  might  be  traversing 
the  air,  became   an   amused  spectator  of 
the  skirmish.     The  sentinel  on  the  piazza 
was  at  the  distance  of  but  a  few  feet  from 
him,    and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
chase  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  tried  blood 
hound — he  noticed   the   approach  of  the 
black,  and  his  judicious  position,  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  as  he  squared  himself 
towards  the  enemy,  offering  his  unprotect 
ed  breast  to    any    dangers  which  might 
come. 

After  considering  the  arrangement    of 
i  3 
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Caesar  for  a  moment  with  ineffable  disdain, 
the  dragoon  said  with  great  coolness — 

"  You  seem  very  careful  of  that  beau 
tiful  person  of  yours,  Mr.  Blueskin." 

Cf  1  guess  a  bullet  hurt  a  coloured  man 
as  quick  as^  a  white/*  muttered  the  black, 
surlily,,  casting  a  glance  at  his  rampart 
with  much  self-satisfaction. 

cc  I'm  thinking  it's  all  guess  with  you, 
snow-ball — suppose  1  make  the  experi 
ment;"  as  he  spoke,  he  deliberately  drew 
a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  levelled  it  at  the 
black.  Caesar's  teeth  chattered  at  the 
appearance  of  the  dragoon,  although  he 
believed  nothing  serious  was  intended; 
and  it  was  at  this  moment  that  the  column 
of  Dunwoodie  began  to  retire,  and  the 
royal  cavalry  commenced  their  charge. 

"  There,  Mister  Light-horseman/'  said 
Caesar  eagerly,  as  he  believed  the  Ameri 
cans  were  retiring  in  earnest,  ff  why  you 
rebels  don't  fight — see — see  how  King 
George's  men  make  Major  Dunwoodie 
run — good  gentleman  too,  but  don't  like 
to  fight  a  rig'lars." 
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ff  Damn  your  regulars/'  cried  the  other 
fiercely  ;  "  wait  a  minute.,  blackey,  and 
you'll  see  Captain  Jack  Lawton  come  out 
from  behind  yonder  hill,  and  scatter  these 
Cow-boys  like  wild  geese  who've  lost  their 
leader." 

Caesar  had  supposed  the  party  under 
Lawton  to  have  sought  the  shelter  of  the 
hill  from  similar  motives  to  what  had  in 
duced  him  to  place  the  wall  between  him 
self  and  the  battle  ground :  but  the  fact 
soon  verified  the  trooper's  prophecy,  and 
the  black  witnessed  with  consternation  the 
total  route  of  the  royal  horse. 

The  sentinel  had  manifested  his  exulta 
tion  at  the  success  of  his  comrades  with 
loud  shouts,  which  soon  brought  his  com 
panion,  who  had  been  left  in  the  more  im 
mediate  charge  of  Henry  Wharton,  to  the 
open  window  of  the  parlour. 

(f  See,  Torn,  see/'  cried  the  delighted 

trooper,    "  how   Captain  Lawton    makes 

that  Hessian's  leather  cap  fly  ;  and  now 

the  Major  has  killed  the  officer's  horse — 

i  4 
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zounds,  why  didn't  he  kill  the  Dutchman, 
and  save  the  horse  ?" 

A  few  pistols  were  discharged  at  the 
flying  Cow-boys,  and  a  spent  bullet  broke 
a  pane  of  glass  within  a  few  feet  of  Cae 
sar — imitating  the  posture  of  the  great 
tempter  of  our  race,  the  black  sought  the 
protection  of  the  inside  of  the  building, 
and  immediately  ascended  to  the  parlour. 

The  small  lawn  in  front  of  the  Locusts 
was  hid  from  the  view  of  the  road  by  a 
close  line  o/  shrubbery,  and  the  horses  of 
the  dragoons  had  been  left  linked  together 
under  its  shelter  to  await  the  movements 
of  their  masters. 

At  this  moment  two  Cow-boys,  who  had 
been  cut  off'  from  a  retreat  to  their  own 
party,  rode  furiously  through  the  gate, 
with  an  intention  of  escaping  to  the  open 
wood  in  the  rear  of  the  cottage. 

The  victorious  Americans  had  pressed 
the  retreating  Germans  until  they  had 
driven  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
fire  of  the  infantry ;  and  feeling  them- 
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selves  in  the  privacy  of  the  lawn  relieved 
from  any  immediate  danger,  the  predatory 
warriors  yielded  to  a  temptation  that  few 
of  the  corps  were  ever  known  to  resist — 
opportunity  and  horse-flesh.  With  a  har 
dihood  and  presence  of  mind  that  could 
only  exist  from  long  practice  in  similar 
scenes,  they  made  towards  their  intended 
prizes  by  an  almost  spontaneous  move 
ment.  They  were  busily  engaged  in  se 
parating  the  fastenings  of  the  horses,  when 
the  trooper  on  the  piazza  discharged  his 
pistols,  and  rushed  sword  in  hand  to  the 
rescue. 

The  entrance  of  Caesar  into  the  parlour 
had  induced  the  wary  dragoon  within  to 
turn  his  attention  more  closely  on  his  pri 
soner  ;  but  this  new  interruption  drew 
him  again  to  the  window  He  threw  his 
body  out  of  the  building,  and  with  dread 
ful  imprecations  endeavoured,  by  his  threats 
and  appearance,  to  frighten  the  marauders 
from  their  prey.  The  moment  was  en 
ticing.  Three  hundred  of  his  comrades 
were  within  a  mile  of  the  cottage ;  unrid- 

i  5 
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den  horses  were  running  at  large  in  every 
direction,  and  Henry  Wharton  seized  the 
unconscious  sentinel  by  his  legs,  and  threw 
him  leadlong  into  the  lawn. — Caesar  vanish 
ed  from  the  room,  and  drew  a  bolt  of  the 
outer  door.  / 

The  fall  of  the  soldier  was  not  great, 
and  recovering  his  feet,  he  turned  his  fury 
for  a  moment  on  his  prisoner.  To  scale 
the  window  in  the  face  of  his  enemy,,  was, 
however,  impossible,  and  on  trial  he  found 
the  main  entrance  barred. 

His  comrade  now  called  loudly  upon  his 
aid,  and,  forgetful  of  every  thing  else,  the 
discomfited  trooper  rushed  to  his  assist 
ance.  One  horse  was  instantly  liberated, 
but  the  other  was  already  fastened  to  the 
saddle  of  a  Cow-boy,  and  the  four  retired 
behind  the  building,  cutting  furiously  at 
each  other  with  their  sabres,  and  making 
the  air  resound  with  the  violence  of  their 
imprecations,  Cyesar  threw  the  outer  door 
open,  and  pointing  to  the  horse,  who  was 
quietly  biting  the  faded  herbage  of  the 
lawn,  exclaimed — 
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f(  Run — now— run — Massa  Harry,  run/' 

cc  Yes/'  cried  the  youth  as  he  vaulted 
into  the  saddle,  cc  now,  indeed,  my  honest 
fellow,  is  the  time  to  run/'  He  beckoned 
hastily  to  his  father,  who  stood  at  the 
window  in  speechless  anxiety.,  with  his 
hands  extended  towards  his  child  in  the 
attitude  of  benediction,  and  adding,  "God 
bless  you,  Caesar,  salute  the  girls/'  dashed 
through  the  gate  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning. 

The  African  watched  him  with  anxiety 
as  he  gained  the  highway,  saw  him  incline 
to  the  right,  and  riding  furiously  under  the 
brow  of  some  rocks,  which  on  that  side 
rose  perpendicularly,  and  disappear  be 
hind  a  projection,  which  soon  hid  him 
from  view. 

The  delighted  Caesar  closed  the  door, 
pushing  bolt  after  bolt,  and  turning  the 
key  until  it  would  turn  no  more,  solilo 
quizing  the  whole  time  on  the  happy  es 
cape  of  his  young  master. 

c<  How  well  he  ride — teach  him  myself — 
salute  a  young  lady — I  guess  a  Miss  Fanny 
16 
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A'ould'ut  let  old  coloured  man  kiss  her 
pretty  red  cheek/' 

When  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  de 
cided,,  and  the  time  arrived  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  two  Cow-boys  and  a  Vir 
ginian  were  found  in  the  rear  of  the 
Locusts  to  be  included  in  the  number. 

Happily  for  Henry  Wharton,  the  search 
ing  eyes  of  his  captor  were  examining, 
through  a  pocket  glass,  the  column  of 
infantry  that  still  held  its  position  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  as  the  remnants  of 
the  Hessian  yagers  were  seeking  its  friendly 
protection.  His  horse  was  of  the  best 
blood  of  Virginia,  and  carried  him  with 
the  swiftness  of  the  wind  along  the  valley, 
and  the  heart  of  the  youth  was  already 
beating  turnultuously  with  the  pleasure  of 
his  deliverance,  when  a  well  known  voice 
reached  his  startled  ear,  crying  aloud — 

(<  Bravely  done — Captain — don't  spare 
the  whip,  and  turn  to  your  left  before  you 
cross  the  brook." 

Wharton  turned  his  head  in  surprise,  and 
saw,  sitting  on  the  point  of  a  jutting  rock 
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that  commanded  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
valley,  his  former  guide,  Harvey  Birch. 
His  pack  much,  diminished  in  size,  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  pedlar,  who  waved  his  hat  to 
the  youth  exultingly  as  the  latter  flew  by 
him.  The  English  captain  took  the  advice 
of  this  mysterious  being,  and  finding  a 
wood  road,  which  led  to  the  highway  that 
intersected  the  valley,  turned  down  its 
direction,  was  soon  opposite  to  his  friends, 
and  the  next  minute  crossed  the  bridge,, 
and  stopped  his  charger  before  his  old 
acquaintance,  Colonel  Wellmere. 

"  Captain  Whartou  !"  exclaimed  the 
astonished  commander  of  the  English 
troops,  "  dressed  in  blue  and  mounted  on 
a  rebel  dragoon  horse !  are  you  from  the 
clouds  in  this  attire,  and  in  such  a  style  ?" 

"  Thank  God  !"  cried  the  youth,  re 
covering  his  breath,  "  I  am  safe,  and 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  my  enemies ; 
but  five  minutes  since  and  1  was  a  prisoner 
and  threatened  with  the  gallows." 

ff  The  gallows,  Captain  Wharton!  sure 
ly  those  traitors  to  their  king  would  never 
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dare  to  commit  another  murder  in  cold 
blood  ;  is  it  not  enough  that  they  took  the 
life  of  Andre  ?  wherefore  did  they  threaten 
you  with  a  similar  fate  ?" 

cf  Under  the  pretence  of  a  similar  of 
fence/'  said  the  captain,  briefly  explain 
ing'  to  the  group  of  listeners  the  manner  of 
his  capture,,  the  grounds  for  his  personal 
apprehensions,  and  the  method  of  his  es 
cape.  By  the  time  he  had  concluded  his 
narration,  the  fugitive  Germans  had  col 
lected  in  the  rear  of  the  column  of  infantry, 
and  Colonel  Well  mere  cried  aloud — 

"  From  my  soul  I  congratulate  you,  my 
brave  friend— mercy  is  a  quality  with  which 
these  traitors  are  unacquainted^  and  you 
are  doubly  fortunate  in  escaping  from 
their  hands,  and  uninjured.  Prepare 
yourself  to  grant  me  your  assistance,  and 
1  will  soon  afford  you  a  noble  revenge/' 

fc  I  do  not  think  there  was  danger  of 
personal  outrage  to  any  man,  Colonel 
Welhnere,  from  a  party  where  Major 
Dunwoodie  commands/'  returned  young 
Wharton,  with  a  slight  glow  on  his  face ; 
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ff  his  character  is  above  the  impeachment 
of  such  an  offence  ;  neither  do  I  think  it 
altogether  prudent  to  cross  this  brook  into 
the  open  plain,  in  the  face  of  those  Vir 
ginian  horse.,  flushed  as  they  must  be  with 
the  success  they  have  just  obtained." 

Cf  Do  you  call  the  route  of  those  irre 
gulars  and  these  sluggish  Hessians,  a  deed 
to  boast  of?"  said  the  other  with  a  con 
temptuous  smile  ;  ec  you  speak  of  the 
affair,,  Captain  Wharton,  as  if  your  boasted 
Mr.  Dunwoodie,  for  Major  he  is  none,  had 
discomfited  the  body  guards  of  your  king/' 

cc  And  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  Colonel 
Wellmere,  that  if  the  body  guards  of  rny 
king  were  in  yon  field,  they  would  meet  a 
foe  that  would  be  dangerous  to  despise. 
Sir,  my  boasted  Mr.  Dunwoodie  is  the 
pride  of  Washington's  army  as  a  cavalry 
officer/'  cried  Henry  with  warmth. 

fe  Dunwoodie — Dunwoodie/'  repeated 
the  Colonel  slowly  ;  "  Surely  I  have  met 
the  gentleman  before." 

"  1  have  been  told  you  once  saw  him,, 
sir,  for  a  moment,  at  the  town  residence  of  > 
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my  sisters/'  replied  Whartori  with  a  lurk 
ing  smile. 

ef  Ah !  I  do  remember  me  of  such  a 
youth/'  said  the  Colonel  with  affected 
irony ;  "  and  does  the  most  potent  con 
gress  of  these  rebellious  colonies  intrust 
their  soldiers  to  the  leading  of  such  a 
warrior  ?" 

"  Ask  the  commander  of  your  Hessian 
horse  whether  he  thinks  Major  Dun- 
woodie  worthy  of  the  confidence/'  said 
Henry  Wharton  keenly,  feeling  indignant 
at  the  trifling  of  the  other,  when  applied  to 
such  a  man  as  his  friend,,  and  at  a  moment 
so  unseasonable. 

Colonel  Welimere  was  far  from  wanting 
that  kind  of  pride  which  makes  a  man  bear 
himself  bravely  in  the  presence  of  his  ene 
mies.  He  had  served  in  America  a  long 
time  without  ever  meeting  with  any  but 
new  raised  levies,,  or  the  militia  of  the 
country  ;  these  would  sometimes  fight,,  and 
that  fearlessly  ;  but  they  as  often  chose  to 
run  away  without  pulling  a  trigger.  He 
was  too  apt  to  judge  from  externals,  and 
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thought  it  impossible  for  men,  whose  gai 
ters  were  so  clean,  whose  tread  so  regular, 
and  who  wheeled  with  so  much  accuracy, 
to  be  beaten.  In  addition  to  all  these, 
they  were  Englishmen,  and  their  success 
\vas  certain.  Colonel  Welimere  had  never 
been  kept  much  in  the  field,  or  these  no 
tions,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
home,  and  which  had  been  greatly  in 
creased  by  the  vaporings  of  a  garrisoned 
town,  would  have  long  since  vanished — he 
listened  to  the  warm  reply  of  Captain 
Wharton  with  a  supercilious  smile,  and 
then  inquired — 

"  You  would  not  have  us  retire,  Sir,  be 
fore  these  boasted  horsemen,  without  doing 
something  that  may  deprive  them  of  part 
of  the  glory  you  appear  to  think  they  have 
gained  ?" 

<c  I  would  have  you  advised,  Colonel 
Welimere,  of  the  danger  you  are  about  to 
encounter/' 

cf  Danger  is  but  an  unseemly  word  for 
a  soldier/'  continued  the  British  comman 
der  with  a  sneer. 
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cc  And  one  as  little  dreaded  by  the  60th 
as  any  corps  who  wear  the  royal  livery/* 
cried  Henry  Whartori  fiercely  ;  cc  give  but 
the  word  to  charge,  and  then  let  our  actions 
speak." 

"  Now  again  I  know  my  young  friend/' 
said  Wellmere  soothingly ;  "  but  if  you 
have  any  thing  to  say  before  we  fight,  that 
can  in  any  manner  help  us  in  our  attack, 
,  we'll  listen.  You  know  the  force  of  the  re 
bels — are  there  more  of  them  in  ambush  ?" 

((  Yes,"  replied  the  youth,  chafing  still 
with  the  other's  sneers,  ff  in  the  skirt  of 
this  wood,  on  our  right,  are  a  small  party 
of  foot — their  horse  are  all  before  you." 

"  Where  they  will  not  continue  long," 
cried  Wellmere,  turning  to  the  few  officers 
around  him  ;  ff  gentlemen,  we  will  cross 
the  stream,  in  column,  and  display  on  the 
plain  beyond,  or  else  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  entice  these  valiant  yankees  within  the 
reach  of  our  muskets.  Captain  Wharton, 
1  claim  your  assistance  as  an  aide-de 
camp." 

The  youth  shook  his  head  in  disappro- 
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batiou  of  a  movement  which  his  good  sense 
taught  him  was  rash,  but  prepared  with 
alacrity  to  perform  his  duty  in  the  impend 
ing  trial. 

During  this  conversation,  which  was 
held  at  a  small  distance  in  advance  of  the 
British  column,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
Americans,  Dunwoodie  had  been  collecting 
his  scattered  troops,  securing  his  few  pri 
soners,  and  retiring  to  the  ground  where 
he  had  been  posted  at  the  first  appearance 
of  his  enemy.  Satisfied  with  the  success 
he  had  already  obtained,  and  believing  the 
English  too  wary  to  give  him  an  opportu 
nity  of  harassing  them  farther,  he  was 
about  to  withdraw  the  guides,  and,  leaving 
a  strong  party  on  the  ground  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  regulars,  to  fall  back  a 
few  miles  to  a  favourable  place  for  taking 
up  his  quarters  for  the  night.  Captain 
Lawton  was  reluctantly  listening  to  the 
reasoning  of  his  commander,  and  had 
brought  out  his  favourite  glass,  to  see  if  no 
opening  could  be  found  for  an  advan- 
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tageous  attack,    when    he    suddenly  ex 
claimed — 

"  How's  this  ?  a  blue  coat  among  those 
scarlet  gentry/7  again  applying  his  glass  to 
his  eye.,  "  as  1  hope  to  live  to  see  old  Virginia, 
it  is  my  masquerading  friend  of  the 60th, 
the  handsome  Captain  Wharton,  escaped 
from  two  of  the  best  men  in  my  troop/' 

He  had  not  done  speaking  when  the  sur 
vivor  of  these  heroes  joined,  bringing  with 
him  his  own  and  the  horses  of  the  Cow 
boys  ;  he  reported  the  death  of  his  com 
rade,  and  the  escape  of  his  prisoner.  As 
the  deceased  was  the  immediate  sentinel 
over  the  person  of  young  Wharton,  and 
the  other  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  de 
fending  the  horses,  which  were  more  par 
ticularly  under  his  care,  his  captain  heard 
him  with  uneasiness,  but  without  anger. 

This  intelligence  made  an  entire  change 
in  the  views  of  Major  Dunwoodie.  He 
saw  at  once  that  his  own  reputation  was 
involved  in  the  escape  of  his  prisoner. 
The  orders  to  recal  the  guides  was  coun- 
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terrnanded,  and  he  now  joined  his  second 
in  command,,  watching  as  eagerly  as  the 
impetuous  Law  ton  for  some  opening  to 
assail  his  foe  to  advantage. 

But  two  hours  before  and  Dunwoodie 
had  felt  the  chance,  which  had  made 
Henry  Wharton  his  captive,  as  the  se 
verest  blow  he  had  ever  sustained.  Now 
he  panted  for  an  opportunity  in  which,  by 
risking  his  own  life,  he  might  return  his 
friend  to  bondage — all  other  considera 
tions  were  lost  in  the  goadings  of  his 
wounded  spirit,  and  he  might  have  soon 
emulated  Lawtori  in  hardihood,  had  not 
Wellmere  and  his  troops  at  this  moment 
crossed  the  brook  into  the  open  plain. 

fe  There,"  cried  the  delighted  captain, 
as  he  pointed  out  the  movement  with  his 
finger,  "  there  comes  John  Bull  into  the 
mouse-trap,  and  with  his  eyes  wide  open." 

C(  Surely,"  said  Dunwoodie  eagerly,  "  he 
will  not  display  his  column  on  that  flat; 
Wharton  must  tell  him  of  the  ambush. 
But  if  he  does" — cc  We  will  not  leave  him 
a  dozen  sound  skins  in  his  battalion," 
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interrupted  the  other,,  springing  into  his 
saddle. 

The  truth  was  soon  apparent ;  for  the 
English  column,  after  advancing  for  a 
short  distance  on  the  level  land,  displayed 
with  an  accuracy  that  would  have  done 
them  honour  on  a  field  day  in  their  own 
Hyde  Park. 

Cf  Prepare  to  mount — mount/'  cried 
Dunwoodie  ;  the  last  word  being  repeated 
by  Lawton  in  a  tone  that  rung  in  the  ears 
of  Caesar,  as  he  stood  at  the  open  window 
of  the  cottage.  The  black  had  lost  all 
his  confidence  in  Captain  Lawton's  timi 
dity.,  for  he  thought  he  yet  saw  him 
emerging  from  his  cover,  and  waving  his 
sword  on  high. 

As  the  British  line  advanced  slowly,  and 
in  exact  order,  the  guides  opened  a  gal 
ling  fire.  It  began  to  annoy  that  part  of 
the  royal  troops  which  was  nearest  to 
them.  Wellmere  listened  to  the  advice 
of  the  veteran  who  was  next  to  him  in 
rank,  and  ordered  two  companies  to  dis 
lodge  the  American  foot  from  their  hiding 
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place.  The  movement  created  a  slight 
confusion,  and  Dunwoodie  seized  the  op 
portunity  to  charge.  No  ground  could 
be  more  favourable  for  the  manoeuvres  of 
horse,  and  the  attack  of  the  Virginians 
was  irresistible.  It  was  aimed  chiefly  at 
the  flank  opposite  to  the  wood,,  in  order  to 
clear  the  Americans  from  the  fire  of  their 
friends  who  were  concealed — and  it  was 
completely  successful.  Wellmere  was  on 
the  left  of  his  line.,  and  was  overthrown  by 
the  impetuous  fury  of  his  assailants.  Dun 
woodie  was  in  time  to  save  him  from  the 
impending  blow  of  one  of  his  men,  and 
raising  him  from  the  ground,  had  him 
placed  on  a  horse  and  delivered  to  the 
custody  of  his  orderly.  The  officer  who 
had  suggested  the  attack  upon  the  guides., 
had  been  intrusted  with  its  execution,,  but 
the  menace  was  sufficient  for  these  irre 
gulars.  In  fact,  their  duty  was  performed, 
and  they  retired  along  the  skirt  of  the 
wood  with  intent  to  regain  their  horses, 
which  had  been  left  under  a  guard  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  valley. 
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The  left  of  the  British  line  had   been 
outflanked  by   the  Americans,    who   had 
doubled  in  their  rear,  arid  had  thus  made 
the  rout  in  that  quarter  total.       But  the 
second  in  command,  perceiving  how  the 
battle  went,  promptly  wheeled  his  party, 
and  threw  in  a  heavy  fire  on  the  dragoons 
as  they  passed  him   to  the  charge ;  with 
this  party  was  Henry  Wharton,  who  had 
volunteered    to    assist  in   dispersing   the 
guides :  a  ball  had  struck  his  bridle  arm, 
and  compelled  him  to  change  hands.     As 
the  dragoons  dashed  by  them,  rending  the 
air  with  their  shouts,  and  with  trumpets 
sounding  a  lively  strain,  the  charger  rid 
den  by  the  youth  became  ungovernable — 
he  plunged,  reared,  and  his  rider  being 
unable,  with  his  wounded  arm,  to  manage 
the    impatient    animal,    Henry  Wharton 
found  himself,  in  less  than  a  minute,  un 
willingly  riding  by  the   side   of  Captain 
Lawton.    The  dragoon  comprehended  at  a 
glance  the  ludicrous  situation  of  this  new 
comrade,  but  had  only  time  to  cry  aloud 
before  they  plunged  into  the  English  line. 
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Cf  The  horse  knows  the  righteous  cause 
better  than  his  rider.  Captain  Wharton, 
you  are  welcome  to  the  ranks  of  freedom." 

No  time  was  lost,  however,,  by  Law  ton, 
after  the  charge  was  completed,  in  secur 
ing  his  prisoner  again  ;  and,  perceiving 
him  to  be  hurt,  he  directed  him  to  be  con 
veyed  to  the  rear. 

The  Virginian  troopers  dealt  out  their 
favours  with  no  gentle  hands  on  that  part 
of  the  royal  foot  who  were  thus  left  in  a 
great  measure  at  their  mercy.  Dunwoodie, 
noticing  the  remnant  of  the  Hessians,  who 
had  again  ventured  on  the  plain,  led  on  in 
pursuit,  and  easily  overtaking  their  light 
and  half-fed  horses,  soon  destroyed  the 
remainder  of  their  detachment. 

In  the  meanwhile,  great  numbers  of  the 
English,  taking  advantage  of  the  smoke 
and  confusion  on  the  battle  ground,  were 
enabled  to  get  in  the  rear  of  their  country 
men,  who  still  preserved  their  order  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  wood,  but  who  had 
been  obliged  to  hold  their  fire  from  the 
fear  of  injuring  friends  as  well  as  foes. 

VOL.    I.  K 
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The  fugitives  were  directed  to  form  a  se 
cond  line  within  the  wood  itself,  and  under 
cover  of  its  trees.  This  was  not  yet  done, 
when  Captain  Lawton  called  to  a  youth,, 
who  commanded  the  other  troop  left  with 
that  part  of  the  force  which  remained  on 
theground,  and  proposed  charging  the 
unbroken  line  of  the  British.  The  pro 
posal  was  as  promptly  accepted  as  it  had 
been  made,  and  the  troops  were  arrayed 
for  the  purpose.  The  eagerness  of  their 
leader  prevented  the  preparations  neces 
sary  to  insure  success,  and  the  horse  receiv 
ing  a  destructive  fire  as  they  advanced, 
were  thrown  into  additional  confusion. 
Both  Lawton  and  his  more  juvenile  com 
rade  fell  at  this  discharge.  Fortunately 
for  the  credit  of  the  Virginians,  Major 
Dunwoodie  re-entered  the  field  at  this  criti 
cal  instant — he  saw  his  troops  in  disorder 
— at  his  feet  lay  weltering  in  his  blood 
George  Singleton,  a  youth  endeared  to 
him  by  numberless  virtues,  and  Lawton 
was  unhorsed  and  stretched  senseless  on 
the  plain.  The  eye  of  the  youthful  war- 
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rior  flashed  with  unwonted  fires.  Riding 
between  his  squadron  and  the  enemy,,  in  a 
voice  that  reached  to  the  hearts  of  his  dra 
goons,  he  recalled  them  to  their  duty.  His 
presence  and  words  acted  like  magic.  The 
clamour  of  voices  ceased ;  the  line  was 
formed  promptly  and  with  exactitude ;  the 
charge  sounded,  and,  led  on  by  their  com 
mander,  the  Virginians  swept  across  the 
plain  with  an  impetuosity  that  nothing 
could  withstand^  and  the  field  was  instant 
ly  cleared  of  the  enemy ;  what  were  not 
destroyed  sought  a  shelter  in  the  woods. 
Dunwoodie  slowly  withdrew  from  the  fire 
of  the  English,  who  were  covered  by  the 
trees,  and  commenced  the  painful  duty  of 
collecting  his  dead  and  wounded. 

The  sergeant  charged  with  conducting 
Henry  Wharton  to  where  he  might  pro 
cure  surgical  aid,  set  about  performing  his 
duty  with  alacrity,  in  order  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  strife. 
They  had  not  reached  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  before  the  captain  noticed  a  man 
whose  appearance  and  occupation  forcibly 
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arrested  his  attention.  His  head  was  bald 
and  bare,  but  a  well  powdered  wig  was  to 
be  seen  half  concealed  in  the  pocket  of  his 
breeches.  His  coat  was  off,  and  his  arms 
naked  to  the  elbow — blood  had  disfigured 
much  of  his  dress,  and  his  hands  and  even 
face  bore  this  mark  of  his  profession — in 
his  mouth  was  a  segar — in  his  right  hand 
some  instruments  of  strange  formation,  and 
in  his  left  the  remnants  of  an  apple,  with 
which  he  occasionally  relieved  the  duty 
of  his  before-mentioned  segar.  He  was 
standing,  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
Hessian  who  lay  breathless  before  him. 
At  a  little  distance  were  three  or  four  of 
the  guides,  leaning  on  their  muskets,  and 
straining  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
combatants,  and  at  his  elbow  stood  a  man 
who,  from  the  implements  in  his  hand  and 
bloody  vestments,  was  an  assistant  in  his 
duty. 

fc  There,  sir3  is  the  doctor/'  said  the  at 
tendant  of  Henry,  very  coolly ;  fc  he  will 
patch  up  your  arm  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye ;  and  beckoning  to  the  guides  to  ap- 
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proach,  he  whispered  and  pointed  to  his 
prisoner ;  and  then  galloped  furiously  to 
wards  his  comrades. 

Wharton  advanced  to  the  side  of  this 
strange  figure,  and  observing  himself  to  be 
unnoticed,  was  about  to  request  his  assist 
ance,  when  the  other  broke  silence  in  a 
soliloquy — 

"  Now  I  know  this  man  to  have  been 
killed  by  Captain  Lawton,  as  well  as  if  I 
had  seen  him  strike  the  blow.  How  often 
have  I  strove  to  teach  him  the  manner  in 
which  he  can  disable  his  adversary  without 
destroying  life.  It  is  cruel  thus  unneces 
sarily  to  cut  off  the  human  race,  and  fur 
thermore,  such  blows  as  these  render  pro 
fessional  assistance  unnecessary — it  is  in  a 
measure  treating  the  lights  of  science  with 
disrespect." 

ce  If,  sir,  your  leisure  will  admit/'  said 
Henry  Wharton,  "  I  must  beg  your  atten 
tion  to  this  slight  hurt  of  mine." 

ff  Ah !"  cried  the  other  starting,  and 
examining  him  from  head  to  foot,  "  you 
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are  from  the  field  below — is  there  much 
business  there,,  sir?" 

ee  Indeed/'  answered  Henry,  accepting 
the  offer  of  the  surgeon  to  assist  in  re 
moving  his  coat,  "  'tis  a  stirring  time,  I 
can  assure  you.," 

cc  Stirring!"  repeated  the  surgeon,  bu 
sily  employed  with  his  dressings,  ec  you 
give  me  great  pleasure,  sir,  for  so  long  as 
they  can  stir  there  must  be  life,  and  while 
there  is  life,  you  know,  there  is  hope — 
but  here  my  art  is  of  no  use — I  did  put  in 
the  brains  of  one  patient,  but  I  rather 
think  the  man  must  have  been  dead  before 
I  saw  him — it  is  a  curious  case,  sir;  I 
will  take  you  to  see  it — only  across  the 
fence  there,  where  you  may  perceive  so 
many  bodies  together.  Ah  !  the  ball  has 
glanced  around  the  bone  without  shatter 
ing  it — you  are  fortunate  in  falling  into  the 
hands  of  an  old  practitioner,  or  you  might 
have  lost  this  limb/' 

ec  Indeed  ?"  said  Henry  with  a  slight 
uneasiness,  <c  I  did  not  apprehend  the  in 
jury  to  be  so  serious." 
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"  Oh !  the  hurt  is  not  bad,  but  you 
have  such  a  pretty  arm  for  ail  operation/' 
replied  the  surgeon  coolly,,  "  the  pleasure 
of  the  thing  might  easily  tempt  a  novice." 

<e  The  devil !"  cried  the  horror-struck 
captain,,  (C  can  there  be  any  pleasure  in 
mutilating  a  fellow-creature?" 

ec  Sir/'  said  the  surgeon  with  great 
gravity,,  cc  a  scientific  amputation  is  a  very 
pretty  operation,  and  doubtless  might 
tempt  a  younger  man,,  in  the  hurry  of  bu 
siness,  to  overlook  all  the  particulars  of 
the  case/' 

Further  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  the  dragoons,  slowly 
marching  towards  their  former  halting 
place,  and  new  applications  from  the 
slightly  wounded  soldiers,  who  now  came 
riding  in,  making  hasty  demands  on  the 
skill  of  the  doctor. 

The  guides  took  charge  of  Wharton, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  the  young  man 
retraced  his  steps  to  his  father's  cottage. 

The  English  had  lost  in  the  charges 
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about  one-third  of  their  foot,  but  the  re 
mainder  had  been  rallied  iu  the  wood,,  and 
Dunwoodie  perceiving  them  to  be  too 
strongly  posted  to  assail,,  had  left  a  strong 
party  with  Captain  Lawton,  with  orders 
to  watch  their  motions,  and  seize  every 
opportunity  to  harass  them  before  they 
re- embarked. 

Intelligence  had  reached  the  Major  of 
another  party  being  out  by  the  way  of  the 
Hudson,,  and  his  duty  required  that  he 
should  hold  himself  in  readiness,  to  defeat 
the  intentions  of  these  also.  Captain  Law- 
ton  received  his  orders,  with  strong  injunc 
tions  to  make  no  efforts  on  the  foe  unless  a 
favourable  chance  should  offer.  The  in 
jury  received  by  this  officer  was  in  the 
head,  being  stunned  by  a  glancing  bullet, 
and  parting  with  a  laughing  declaration 
from  the  Major,  that  if  he  again  forgot 
himself  they  should  all  think  him  more 
materially  hurt,  each  took  his  own  course. 

The  British  were  a  light  party  without 
baggage,  that  had  been  sent  out  to  destroy 
certain  stores  understood  to  be  collecting 
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for  the  use  of  the  American  army.  They 
now  retired  through  the  woods  to  the 
heights,,  and  keeping  the  route  along  their 
summits,  in  places  unassailable  by  ca 
valry,  commenced  their  retreat  to  their 
boats. 
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CHAPTER  VI11. 


"  With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide; 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then, 

And  new-born  infant  died ; 
But  things  like  these,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory." 


The  last  sounds  of  the  combat  died  on 
the  ears  of  the  anxious  listeners  in  the  cot 
tage,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  stillness 
of  suspense.  Frances  had  continued  by 
herself  striving  to  exclude  the  uproar.,  and 
vainly  endeavouring  to  summon  resolution 
to  meet  the  dreaded  result.  The  ground 
where  the  charge  on  the  foot  had  taken 
place.,  was  but  a  short  rnile  from  the  Lo 
custs,  and,,  in  the  intervals  of  the  mus 
ketry,  the  voices  of  the  soldiery  had  even 
reached  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants.  After 
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witnessing  the  escape  of  his  son,,  Mr. 
Wharton  had  joined  his  sister  and  eldest 
daughter  in  their  retreat,,  and  the  three 
continued  fearfully  waiting  news  from  the 
field.  Unable  longer  to  remain  under 
the  painful  uncertainty  of  her  situation,, 
Prances  soon  added  herself  to  the  uneasy 
group,  and  Caesar  was  directed  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  things  without,  and  report 
on  whose  banners  victory  had  alighted. 
The  father  now  briefly  related  to  his 
astonished  children  the  circumstance  and 
manner  of  their  brother's  escape.  They 
were  yet  in  the  freshness  of  their  surprise 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Captain  Whar 
ton,  attended  by  a  couple  of  the  guides, 
and  followed  by  the  black,  stood  before 
them. 

ce  Henry — my  son — my  son/'  cried  the 
agitated  parent,  stretching  out  his  arms, 
yet  unable  to  rise  from  his  seat, ff  what  is 
it  I  see — are  you  again  a  captive,  and  in 
danger  of  your  life  ?" 

cf  The  better  fortune  of  these  rebels  has 
prevailed/'  said  the  youth,  endeavouring 
K  6 
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to  force  a  cheerful  smile,  arid  taking  a 
hand  of  each  of  his  distressed  sisters. 
"  I  strove  nobly  for  my  liberty,  but  the 
perverse  spirit  of  rebellion  has  even  light 
ed  on  their  horses.  The  steed  1  mounted 
carried  me,  greatly  against  my  will  I  ac 
knowledge,  into  the  very  centre  of  Dun- 
woodie's  men/' 

ec  And  you  were  again  captured  ?"  con 
tinued  the  father,  casting  a  fearful  glance 
on  the  armed  attendants  who  had  entered 
the  room. 

fc  That,  sir,  you  may  safety  say;  this 
Mr.  Lawton,  who  sees  so  far,  had  me  in 
custody  again  immediately." 

fc  Why  you  didn't  hold  'em  in,  Massa 
Harry?"  cried  Caesar,  advancing  eagerly, 
and  disregarding  the  anxious  looks  and 
pallid  cheeks  of  the  female  listeners. 

fc  That/'  said  Wharton,  smiling, <c  was 
a  thing  easier  said  than  done,  Mr.  Caesar, 
especially  as  these  gentlemen"  (glancing 
his  eyes  at  the  guides)  cc  had  seen  proper 
to  deprive  me  of  the  use  of  my  better 
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"  Wounded!"  exclaimed  both  sisters 
in  a  breath,  catching  a  view  of  the  ban 
dages. 

"  A  mere  scratch,,  but  disabling  me  at 
a  most  critical  moment/'  continued  the 
brother  kindly,  and  stretching  out  the 
injured  limb  to  manifest  the  truth  of  his 
declaration.  Ceesar  threw  a  look  of  bit 
ter  animosity  on  the  irregular  warriors 
who  were  thought  to  have  had  an  agency 
in  the  deed,,  and  left  the  room.  A  few 
more  words  sufficed  to  explain  all  that 
Captain  Wharton  knew  relative  to  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  The  result  he  thought 
yet  doubtful,  for  when  he  left  the  ground 
the  Virginians  were  retiring  from  the  field 
of  battle." 

cc  They  had  tree'd  the  squirrel/'  said 
one  of  the  sentinels  abruptly,  "  and  didn't 
quit  the  ground  without  leaving  a  good 
hound  for  the  chase,,  when  he  comes 
down." 

cc  Aye/'  added  his  comrade  drily,  fe  I'm 
thinking  Captain  Lawton  will  count  the 
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noses  of  what  are  left  before  they  see  their 
whale-boats." 

Prances  had  stood  supporting  herself  by 
the  back  of  a  chair,  during  this  dialogue., 
catching,  in  breathless  anxiety,  every 
syllable  as  it  was  uttered — her  colour 
changed  rapidly — her  limbs  shook  under 
her — until,  with  desperate  resolution,  she 
inquired — 

{f  Is  any  officer  hurt  on — the — on  either 
side  ?" 

"  Yes/'  answered  the  man  cavalierly, 
cc  these  southern  youths  are  so  full  of 
mettle,  that  it's  seldom  we  fight  but  one 
or  two  gets  knocked  over — one  of  the 
wounded,  who  came  up  before  the  troops, 
told  me,  that  Captain  Singleton  was  killed, 
and  Major  Dunwoodie" — 

Prances  heard  no  more,  but  fell  back 
lifeless  in  the  chair  behind  her.  The  at 
tention  of  her  friends  soon  revived  her, 
when  the  Captain,  turning  to  the  man, 
said,  fearfully — 

"  Surely  Major  Dunwoodie  is  unhurt  ?" 
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"  Never  fear  him/5  added  the  guide, 
disregarding  the  agitation  of  the  family, 
ff  they  say  a  man  who  is  born  to  be  hung 
will  never  be  drowned — if  a  bullet  could 
kill  the  major.,  he  would  have  been  dead 
long  ago.  I  was  going  to  say,  that  the 
major  is  in  a  sad  taking  because  of  the 
captain's  being  killed  ;  but  had  I  known 
how  much  store  the  lady  sat  by  him,  I 
would 'nt  have  been  so  plain  spoken." 

Frances  now  rose  quickly  from  her 
seat,  with  cheeks  glowing  with  confusion, 
and  leaning  on  her  aunt,  was  about  to  re 
tire,  when  Dunwoodie  himself  appeared. 
The  first  emotion  of  the  maid,  when  she 
saw  him,  was  unalloyed  happiness ;  in 
the  next  instant  she  shrunk  back  appalled 
from  the  unusual  expression  that  reigned 
in  his  countenance.  The  sternness  of  bat 
tle  yet  sat  on  his  brow — his  eye  was  fixed, 
penetrating,  and  severe.  The  smile  of 
affection  that  used  to  lighten  his  dark 
features,  on  meeting  his  mistress,  was  sup 
planted  by  the  lowering  look  of  care  ;  his 
whole  soul  seemed  to  be  absorbed  with 
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one  engrossing  emotion,  and  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  his  object. 

ff  Mr.  Wharton/'  he  earnestly  began, 
"  in  times  like  these,  we  need  not  stand  on 
idle  ceremony— one  of  my  officers,  I  am 
afraid,  is  hurt  mortally ;  and  presuming 
on  your  hospitality,  I  have  brought  him 
to  your  door." 

ec  1  am  happy,  Sir,  that  you  have  done 
so/'  said  Mr.  Wharton,  at  once  perceiving 
the  importance  to  his  son  of  conciliating 
the  American  troops ;  "  the  necessitous 
are  always  welcome,  and  doubly  so,  in  be 
ing  the  friend  of  Major  Dunwoodie." 

' c  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  myself,  arid  in  be 
half  of  him  who  is  unable  to  render  you 
his  thanks/'  returned  the  other,  hastily  ; 
"  if  then  you  please,  we  will  have  him 
conducted  where  the  surgeon  may  see  and 
report  upon  his  case  without  delay."  To 
this  there  could  be  no  objection,  and 
Frances  felt  a  chill  at  her  heart,  as  her 
lover  withdrew  without  casting  a  solitary 
look  on  herself. 

ce  There  is  a  devotedness  in  female  love 
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that  admits  of  no  rivalry.  All  the  tender 
ness  of  the  heart — all  the  powers  of  the 
imagination,  are  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the 
tyrant  passion,  and  where  all  is  given  much 
is  looked  for  in  return.  Prances  had  spent 
hours  of  anguish — of  torture,  on  behalf  of 
Dunwoodie,  and  he  now  met  her  without 
a  smile,  and  left  her  without  a  greeting. 
The  ardour  of  feeling  in  the  maid  was  un 
abated,  but  the  elasticity  of  her  hopes 
was  weakened.  As  the  supporters  of  the 
nearly  lifeless  body  of  Dunwoodie's  friend 
passed  her,  in  their  way  to  the  apartment 
prepared  for  his  reception,  she  caught  a 
view  of  this  seeming  rival  in  her  interest 
with  her  lover.  His  pale  and  ghastly  coun 
tenance,  sunken  eye,  and  difficult  breath 
ing,  gave  her  a  glimpse  of  death  in  its 
most  fearful  form.  Dunwoodie  was  by 
his  side,  and  held  his  hand,  giving  frequent 
and  stern  injunctions  to  the  men  to  pro 
ceed  with  care,  and,  in  short,  manifested 
all  the  solicitude  that  the  most  tender 
friendship  could,  on  such  an  occasion,  in 
spire.  The  maid  moved  lightly  before 
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them,  and,  with  an  averted  face,  held  open 
the  door  for  their  passage  to  the  bed  ;  it 
was  only  as  the  Major  touched  her  gar 
ments  on  entering  the  room,  that  she  ven 
tured  to  raise  her  mild  blue  eyes  to  his 
face.  But  the  glance  was  unreturned,  and 
Frances  unconsciously  sighed  as  she 
sought  the  solitude  of  her  own  apartment. 

Captain  Wharton  voluntarily  gave  a 
pledge  to  his  keepers  not  to  attempt  again 
escaping,  and  then  proceeded  to  execute 
those  duties  on  behalf  of  his  father,  which 
were  thought  necessary  in  a  host.  On  en 
tering  the  passage  for  that  purpose,  he  met 
the  operator,  who  had  so  dexterously  dres 
sed  his  arm,  advancing  to  the  room  of  the 
wounded  officer. 

"  Ah  \"  cried  the  disciple  of  Esculapius, 
<f  I  see  you  are  doing  well — but  stop — 
have  you  a  pin  ? — No  !  here,  I  have  one 
— you  must  keep  the  cold  air  from  your 
hurt,  or  some  of  the  youngsters  will  be  at 
work  at  you  yet." 

"  God  forbid,"  muttered  the  Captain  in 
an  under  tone,  and  attentively  adjusting 
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the  bandages,  when  Dunwoodie  appeared 
at  the  door,  impatiently  crying  aloud — 

(C  Hasten — Sitgreaves — hasten,  or  George 
Singleton  will  die  from  loss  of  blood." 

ffWhat!  Singleton!  God  forbid— bless 
rne — is  it  George — poor  little  George/' 
exclaimed  the  surgeon  as  he  quickened  his 
pace  with  evident  emotion,,  and  hastened 
to  the  side  of  the  bed ;  "  he  is  alive 
though,  and  while  there  is  life  there  is 
hope.  This  is  the  first  serious  case  I  have 
had  to  day,  where  the  patient  was  not  al 
ready  dead.  Captain  Lawton  teaches  his 
men  to  strike  with  so  little  discretion — 
poor  George — bless  me,  it  is  a  musket 
bullet/' 

The  youthful  sufferer  turned  his  eyes 
on  the  man  of  science,  and  with  a  faint 
smile  endeavoured  to  stretch  forth  his 
hand.  There  was  an  appeal  in  the  look 
and  action  that  touched  the  heart  of  the 
operator,  with  a  force  that  was  irresistible. 
The  surgeon  removed  his  spectacles  to 
wipe  an  unusual  moisture  from  his  eyes, 
and  proceeded  carefully  to  the  discharge 
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of  his  duty ;  while  the  previous  arrange 
ments  were,  however,,  making,  he  gave 
vent  in  some  measure  to  his  feelings  by 
saying — 

"  When  it  is  only  a  bullet  1  have  al 
ways  some  hopes — there  is  a  chance  that 
it  hits  nothing  vital — but  bless  me,  Cap 
tain  Lawton's  men  cut  so  at  random — 
generally  sever  the  jugular,  or  let  out  the 
brains,  and  both  are  so  difficult  to  remedy 
— the  patient  mostly  dying  before  one 
can  get  at  them — I  never  had  success  but 
once  in  replacing  a  man's  brains,  although 
I  tried  three  this  very  day.  It  is  easy  to 
tell  where  Lawton's  troop  charge  in  a  bat 
tle,  they  cut  so  at  random." 

The  group  around  the  bed  of  Captain 
Singleton  were  too  much  accustomed  to 
the  manner  of  their  surgeon,  to  regard  or 
reply  to  his  soliloquy ;  but  they  quietly 
awaited  the  moment  when  he  was  to  com 
mence  his  examination.  This  now  took 
place,  and  Dunwoodie  stood  looking  the 
operator  in  the  face  with  an  expression 
that  seemed  to  read  his  soul.  The  patient 
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shrunk  from  the  application  of  the  probe, 
and  a  smile  stole  over  the  features  of  the 
surgeon,  as  he  muttered — 

fc  There  has  been  nothing  before  it  in 
that  quarter/'  He  now  applied  himself  in 
earnest  to  his  work,  took  off  his  spectacles, 
and  threw  aside  his  wig.  All  this  time 
Dunwoodie  stood  in  feverish  silence,  hold 
ing  one  of  the  hands  of  the  sufferer  in 
both  of  his  own,  watching  the  counte 
nance  of  Doctor  Sitgreaves.  At  length 
Singleton  gave  a  slight  groan,  and  the 
surgeon  rose  with  alacrity,  and  said  aloud — 

ef  Ah !  there  is  some  pleasure  in  follow 
ing  a  bullet,  it  may  be  said  to  meander 
through  the  human  body,  injuring  no 
thing  vital ;  but  as  for  Captain  Lawton's 
men" — 

cc  Speak/'  interrupted  Dunwoodie  in  a 
voice  hardly  articulate/'  "  is  there  hope 
— can  you  find  the  ball  ?" 

cc  It's  no  difficult  matter  to  find  that 
which  one  has  in  his  hand,  Major  Dun 
woodie,"  replied  the  surgeon  coolly,  and 
preparinghis  dressings;  ((  it  took  what  that 
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literal  fellow.  Captain  Lawton,  calls  a 
circumbendibus,  a  route  never  taken  by 
the  swords  of  his  men,  notwithstanding  the 
multiplied  pains  I  have  been  at  to  teach 
him  how  to  cut  scientifically.  Now  I  saw 
a  horse  this  day  with  his  head  half  severed 
from  his  body/' 

ff  That/'  said  Dunwoodie,  as  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  cheeks  again,  and  his  dark 
eyes  sparkled  with  the  rays  of  hope  revived, 
cc  was  some  of  my  own  handy-work ;  1 
killed  that  horse  myself." 

ff  You  \"  exclaimed  the  surgeon,  drop 
ping  his  dressings  in  surprise,  fc  you  !  but 
then  you  knew  it  was  a  horse/' 

cc  I  had  such  suspicions,  I  own/'  said 
the  Major  smiling,  holding  a  beverage  to 
the  lips  of  his  friend. 

cc  Such  blows  alighting  on  the  human 
frame  are  fatal/'  continued  the  doctor, 
pursuing  his  business,  rf  and  set  at  nought 
all  the  benefits  which  How  from  the  lights 
of  science  ;  they  are  useless  in  a  battle,  for 
disabling  your  foe  is  all  that  is  required. 
I  have  sat,  Major  Dun  wood ie,  many  a  cold 
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hour,  while  Captain  Lawton  has  been  en 
gaged,,  and  after  all  my  expectations,  not 
a  single  case  worth  recording  has  oc 
curred — all  scratches  or  death  wounds  ; 
ah !  the  sabre  is  a  sad  weapon  in  unskilful 
hands.  Now,,  Major  Dunwoodie,  many 
are  the  hours  I  have  thrown  away  in  en 
deavouring  to  impress  this  on  Captain 
Lawton/' 

The  impatient  Major  pointed  silently  to 
his  friend,  and  the  surgeon  quicked  his 
movements  as  he  continued — 

cc  Ah  !  poor  George — it  is  a  narrow  chance 
— but'* — he  was  interrupted  by  a  messen 
ger  requiring  the  presence  of  the  com 
manding  officer  in  the  field.  Dunwoodie 
pressed  the  hand  of  his  friend,  and 
beckoned  the  doctor  to  follow  him,  as  he 
withdrew. 

Cf  What  think  you?"  he  whispered  on 
reaching  the  passage,  Cf  will  he  live  ?" 

"  He  will ;"  said  the  surgeon  laconically, 
turning  on  his  heel. 

"  Thank  God  \"  cried  the  youth,  hasten 
ing  below. 
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Dunwoodie  for  a  moment  joined  the 
family,  who  were  now  collected  in  the 
ordinary  parlour.  His  face  was  no  longer 
wanting  in  smiles,  and  his  salutations, 
though  hasty,  were  cordial.  He  took  no 
notice  of  the  escape  and  recapture  of  Hen 
ry  Wharton,  but  seemed  to  think  the  young 
man  had  continued  where  he  had  left  him 
before  the  encounter.  On  the  ground  they 
had  not  met.  The  English  officer  with 
drew  in  haughty  silence  to  a  window, 
leaving  the  major  uninterruptedly  to  make 
his  communications. 

The  excitement  produced  by  the  events 
of  the  day  in  the  youthful  feelings  of  the 
sisters,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  languor 
that  kept  them  both  silent,  arid  it  was 
with  Miss  Peytoa  that  Dunwoodie  held  his 
discourse. 

ff  Is  there  any  hope,  my  cousin,  that 
your  friend  can  survive  his  wound?"  said 
the  lady,  advancing  towards  her  kinsman 
w  ith  a  smile  of  benevolent  regard. 

ee  Every  thing — my  dear  madam — every 
thing/'  answered  the  soldier  cheerfully. 
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'"  Sitgreaves  says  he  will  live,  and  he  has 
never  yet  deceived  rne." 

<f  Your  pleasure  is  not  much  greater 
than  my  own  at  this  intelligence.  One  so 
dear  to  Major  Dunwoodie  cannot  fail  to 
excite  an  interest  in  the  bosom  of  his 
friends." 

"  Say  one  so  deservedly  dear.,  madam,," 
returned  the  major  with  warmth  ;  cf  he  is 
the  beneiicent  spirit  of  the  corps — equally 
beloved  by  us  all — so  mild,  so  equal.,  so 
just,  so  generous,  with  the  meekness  of  a 
lamb  and  the  fondness  of  a  dove  —it  is 
only  in  the  hour  of  battle  that  Singleton  is 
a  lion." 

Cf  You  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  your 
mistress,  Major  Dunwoodie,"  observed  the  < 
smiling  spinster,  glancing  her  eye  at  her 
niece,  who  sat  pale  and  listening,  in  a  cor 
ner  of  the  room. 

cc  I  love  him  as  one,"  cried  the  excited 
youth  ;  "  but  he  requires  care  and  nursing 
— all  now  depends  on  the  attention  he  re 
ceives." 

"  Trust  me,  Sir,"  said  Miss  Peyton  with 
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dignity,  ee  he  will  want  for  nothing  under 
this  roof." 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  madam/'  cried  the 
youth  hastily,  cc  you  are  all  that  is  bene 
volent;  but  Singleton  requires  a  care  which 
many  men  would  feel  to  be  irksome.  It  is 
at  moments  like  these,  and  in  sufferings 
like  his,  that  the  soldier  most  finds  the 
want  of  female  tenderness/'  As  he  spoke, 
he  turned  his  eyes  on  Frances  with  an  ex 
pression  that  again  thrilled  to  the  heart  of 
the  maiden — she  rose  from  her  seat  with 
burning  cheeks,  and  said — 

ff  All  the  attention  that  can  with  pro 
priety  be  given  to  a  stranger  will  be  cheer 
fully  bestowed  on  your  friend.  ' 

"  Ah '/'  cried  the  Major,  shaking  his 
head,  Cf  that  cold  word  propriety  will  kill 
him ;  he  must  be  fostered,  cherished, 
soothed/' 

ff  These  are  offices  for  a  sister  or  a  wife/' 
said  the  maid,  with  still  increasing  colour. 

" A  sister !"  repeated  the  soldier,  the  blood 
rushing  to  his  own  face  tumultuously  ; 
ff  a  sister!  he  has  a  sister — and  one  that. 
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might  be  here  with  to-rnorrow's  sun."  He 
paused,  mused  in  silence,,  glanced  his  eye 
uneasily  at  Frances,  and  muttered  in  an 
under  tone — "  Singleton  requires  it,  and 
it  must  be  done." 

The  ladies  had  watched  his  varying 
countenance  in  some  surprise,  and  Miss 
Peyton  now  observed  that — 

"  If  there  were  a  sister  of  Captain  Single 
ton  near  them,  her  presence  would  be  gladly 
requested  both  by  herself  and  nieces." 

"  It  must  be,  madam  ;  it  cannot  well  be 
otherwise,"  replied  Dunwqodie,  with  a  he 
sitation  that  but  ill  agreed  with  his  former 
declarations ;  c '  she  shall  be  sent  for  express 
this  very  night."  And  then,  as  if  willing 
to  change  the  subject,  he  approached  Cap 
tain  Wharton,  and  continued  mildly — 

Cf  Henry  Wharton,  to  me  hono  ir  is 
dearer  than  life — but  in  your  hands  I  know 
it  can  safely  be  confided — remain  here  un- 
watched  until  we  leave  the  county,  which 
will  not  be  for  some  days  to  come/' 

The  distance  in  the  manner  of  the  En 
glish  officer  vanished,  and  taking  the  of- 
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fered  hand  of  the  other,  he  replied  with 
warmth — fc  your  generous  confidence,,  Pey 
ton,  will  not  be  abused,  even  though  the 
gibbet  on  which  your  Washington  hung 
Andre  be  ready  for  my  own  execution." 

fc  Henry — Henry  Whartori/'  said  Dun- 
woodie  reproachfully,  fe  you  little  know 
the  man  who  leads  our  armies,  or  you 
would  have  spared  him  that  reproach  ;  but 
duty  calls  me  without.  I  leave  you  where 
I  could  wish  to  stay  myself,  and  where 
you  cannot  be  wholly  unhappy.'1 

In  passing  Frances,  the  maid  received 
another  of  those  smiling  looks  of  affection 
she  so  much  prized,  and  for  a  season  she 
forgot  the  impression  made  by  his  appear 
ance  after  the  battle. 

Among  the  veterans  that  had  been  im 
pelled,  by  the  times,  to  abandon  the  quiet 
of  age  for  the  service  of  their  country,  was 
Colonel  Singleton.  He  was  a  native  of 
Georgia,  and  had  been  for  the  earlier 
years  of  his  life  a  soldier  by  profession. 
When  the  struggle  for  liberty  commenced, 
he  offered  his  services  to  his  country,  and 


from  respect  to  his  character  they  had  been 
accepted.  His  years  and  health  had,  how 
ever,  prevented  his  discharging  the  active 
duties  of  the  field,,  and  he  had  been  kept 
in  command  of  different  posts  of  trust, 
where  his  country  might  receive  the  be 
nefits  of  his  vigilance  and  fidelity  without 
inconvenience  to  himself.  For  the  last 
year,  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  passes 
into  the  Highlands,  and  was  now  quartered, 
with  his  daughter,  but  a  short  day's  march 
above  the  valley  where  Dunwoodie  had  met 
his  enemy.  His  only  other  child  was  the 
wounded  officer  we  have  mentioned.  Thi 
ther  then  the  Major  prepared  to  despatch 
a  messenger  with  the  unhappy  news  of  the 
Captain's  situation,  and  charged  with  such 
an  invitation  from  the  ladies  as  he  did  not 
doubt  would  speedily  bring  the  ardent  sis 
ter  to  the  couch  of  her  brother. 

This  duty  performed,  though  with  an 
unwillingness  that  only  could  make  his 
former  anxiety  more  perplexing,  Dun 
woodie  proceeded  to  the  field  where  his 
troops  had  again  halted.  The  remnant  of  the 
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English  were  already  to  be  seen,  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  inarching  on  the  heights 
towards  their  boats  in  compact  order,  and 
with  great  watchfulness.  The  detachment 
of  the  dragoons  under  Lawton  were  a 
short  distance  on  their  flank,  eagerly  await 
ing  a  favourable  moment  to  strike  a  blow. 
In  this  manner  both  parties  were  soon  lost 
to  the  view. 

A  short  distance  above  the  Locusts  was 
a  small  village,  where  several  roads  inter 
sected  each  other,  and  from  which,  con- 
sequently^,  access  was  easy  to  the  surround 
ing  country.  It  was  a  favourite  halting 
place  of  the  horse,  and  frequently  held  by 
the  light  parties  of  the  American  army 
during  their  excursions  below.  Dunwoodie 
had  been  the  first  to  discover  its  advan 
tages,  and  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
remain  in  the  county  until  further  orders 
from  above,  it  cannot  be  supposed  he 
overlooked  them  now.  To  this  place  the 
troops  were  directed  to  retire,  carrying  with 
them  their  wounded  ;  parties  were  already 
employed  in  the  sad  duty  of  interring  the 
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dead.  la  making  these  arrangements,  a 
new  object  of  embarrassment  presented 
itself  to  our  young  soldier.  In  moving  to 
and  fro  the  field,,  he  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  Colonel  Wellmere  seated  by 
himself,  brooding  over  his  misfortunes,  un 
interrupted  by  any  but  the  passing  civi 
lities  of  the  American  officers.  His  anxiety 
on  behalf  of  Singleton  had  hitherto  banished 
the  recollection  of  his  captive  from  the 
mind  of  Dunwoodie,  and  he  now  ap 
proached  him  with  apologies  for  his  neg 
lect.  The  Englishman  received  his  cour 
tesies  with  coolness,  and  complained  of 
being  injured  by  what  he  affected  to  think 
was  the  accidental  stumbling  of  his  horse. 
Dunwoodie,  who  had  seen  one  of  his  own 
men  ride  him  down,  and  doubtless  with 
very  little  ceremony,  slightly  smiled,  as  he 
offered  him  surgical  assistance.  This 
could  only  be  procured  at  the  cottage, 
and  thither  they  both  proceeded. 

cc  Colonel    Wellmere  !J>    cried     young 
Wharton  in  astonishment,  as  they  entered, 
"  has  the  fortune  of  war  been  thus  cruel 
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to  you  also  ;  but  you  are  welcome  to  the 
house  of  rny  father,  although  I  could  wish 
the  introduction  to  have  taken  place  under 
more  happy  circumstances." 

Mr.  Wharton  received  this  new  guest 
with  the  guarded  caution  that  distinguished 
his  manner,,  and  Dunwoodie  left  the  room 
to  seek  the  bedside  of  his  friend.  Every 
thing  here  looked  propitious.,  and  he  ac 
quainted  the  surgeon  that  another  patient 
waited  his  skill  in  the  room  below.  The 
sound  of  the  word  was  enough  to  set  the 
doctor  in  motion,  and  seizing  his  imple 
ments  of  office,  he  went  in  quest  of  this 
new  applicant  for  his  notice.  At  the  door 
of  the  parlour  he  was  met  by  the  ladies, 
who  were  retiring.  Miss  Peyton  detained 
him  for  a  moment  to  inquire  into  the  wel 
fare  of  Captain  Singleton,  before  she  suf 
fered  him  to  proceed.  Frances  smiled  with 
something  of  her  natural  archness  of  man 
ner,  as  she  contemplated  the  grotesque  ap 
pearance  of  the  bald-headed  practitioner; 
but  Sarah  was  too  much  agitated,  with  the 
surprise  of  the  unexpected  interview  with 
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the  British  Colonel,,  to  notice  his  attire.  It 
has  already  been  intimated  that  Colonel 
Wellmere  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
family.  Sarah  had  been  so  long  absent 
from  the  city,  that  she  had  in  some  mea 
sure  been  banished  from  the  remembrance 
of  the  gentleman,  but  the  recollections  of 
Sarah  were  more  vivid.  There  is  a  period  in 
the  life  of  every  woman,  when  she  may  be 
said  to  be  predisposed  to  love — it  is  at  the 
happy  age  when  infancy  is  lost  in  opening 
maturity — when  the  guileless  heart  beats 
with  the  joyous  anticipations  of  life  which 
the  truth  can  never  realize,  and  when  the 
imagination  forms  images  of  perfection, 
that  are  copied  after  its  own  unsullied 
visions — it  was  at  this  age  that  Sarah  left 
the  city,,  and  she  had  brought  with  her  a 
picture  of  futurity,  faintly  impressed,  it 
is  true,  but  which  gained  durability  from 
her  solitude,  and  in  which  Wellmere  had 
been  placed  in  the  foreground.  The 
surprise  of  the  meeting  had  in  some  mea 
sure  overpowered  her,  and  after  receiving 
the  salutations  of  the  colonel,,  she  had 
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risen,,  in  compliance  with  a  signal   from 
her  observant  aunt,  to  withdraw. 

"  Then,  Sir,"  observed  Miss  Peyton, 
after  listening  to  the  surgeon's  account  of 
of  his  young-  patient,  "  ue  may  be  flat 
tered  with  the  expectations  that  he  will 
recover." 

"  3Tis  certain,  madam/'  returned  the 
doctor,  endeavouring,  out  gf  respect  to 
the  ladies,  to  replace  his  wig,  fc  'tis  certain 
with  care  and  good  nursing/' 

"In  those  he  shall  not  be  wanting," 
said  the  spinster  mildly.  "  Every  thing 
we  have  he  can  command,  and  Major 
Dunwoodie  has  despatched  an  express  for 
his  sister." 

"  His  sister,"  echoed  the  practitioner 
with  a  look  of  particular  meaning  ;  "if 
the  major  has  sent  for  her,  she  will  come." 

"  Her  brother's  danger  would  induce 
her,  one  would  imagine," 

"  No  doubt,  madam/'  continued  the 
doctor  laconically,  bowing  low,  and  giv 
ing  room  to  the  ladies  to  pas*.  The  words 
and  the  manner  were  not  lost  on  the 
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younger  sister,  in  whose  presence  the 
name  of  Dunwoodie  was  never  mentioned 
unheeded. 

"  Sir/'  cried  Dr.  Sitgreaves,  on  entering 
the  parlour,,  addressing  himself  to  the  only 
coat  of  scarlet  in  the  room,  fe  I  am  advised 
you  are  in  want  of  my  aid.  God  send 
'tis  not  Captain  Lawton  with  whom  you 
came  in  contact,  in  which  case  1  may  be 
too  late/' 

cc  There  must  be  some  mistake,  Sir/* 
said  Wellmere  haughtily :  (( it  was  a  sur 
geon  that  Major  Dunwoodie  was  to  send 
to  me,  and  not  an  old  woman." 

fc  'Tis  Dr.  Sit  greaves/'  said  Henry 
Wharton  quickly,  though  with  difficulty 
suppressing  a  laugh,  "  the  multitude  of 
his  engagements  to-day  has  prevented  his 
usual  attention  to  his  attire." 

(C  Your  pardon,  Sir/'  added  Wellmere, 
but  very  ungraciously,  proceeding  to  lay 
aside  his  coat,  and  exhibit,  what  he  called, 
a  wounded  arm. 

"If,  Sir/'  said  the  surgeon  drily,  "the 
degrees  of  Edinburgh — walking  your  Lon- 
L  6 
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don  hospitals — amputating  some  hundreds 
of  limbs— operating  on  the  human  frame 
in  every  shape  that  is  warranted  by  the 
lights  of  science,  a  clear  conscience,,  and 
the  commission  of  the  Continental  Con 
gress,  can  make  a  surgeon,  then  am  I 
one/' 

cc  Your  pardon,  Sir/'  repeated  the  colo 
nel  stiffly.  cf  Captain  Wharton  has  ac 
counted  for  rny  error/' 

cf  For  which  I  thank  Captain  Whar 
ton/'  said  the  surgeon,  proceeding  coolly 
to  arrange  his  amputating  instruments  with 
a  formality  that  made  the  colonel's  blood 
run  cold.  "  Where  are  you  hurt,  Sir  ? 
What,  is  it  then  this  scratch  in  the  shoul 
der?  In  what  manner  might  you  have 
received  this  wound,  Sir?" 

<:  From  the  sword  of  a  rebel  dragoon/* 
said  the  colonel,  with  emphasis. 

<c  Never/'  exclaimed  the  surgeon  as 
positively.  Cf  Even  the  gentle  George 
Singleton  would  not  have  breathed  on  you 
so  harmlessly."  He  took  a  piece  of  stick 
ing  plaster  from  his  pocket,  and  applied 
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it  to  the  part.  "  There,  Sir,  that  will 
answer  your  purpose,  and  I  am  certain  it 
is  all  that  is  required  of  me/' 

cc  What  do  you  take  to  be  my  purpose, 
then,  Sir,"  said  the  colonel  fiercely. 

e<  To  report  yourself  wounded  in  your 
despatches/'  replied  the  doctor  with  great 
steadiness  ;  '*  and  you  may  say  that  an  old 
woman  dressed  your  hurts,  for  if  one  did 
not,  one  easily  might."  , 

cc  Very  extraordinary  language/'  mut 
tered  the  Englisman. 

Here  Captain  Wharton  interfered,  and 
by  explaining  the  mistake  of  Colonel 
Wellmere  to  proceed  from  his  irritated 
mind  and  pain  of  body,  he  in  part  suc 
ceeded  in  mollifying  the  insulted  prac 
titioner,  who  consented  to  look  further 
into  the  hurts  of  the  other.  They  were 
chiefly  bruises  from  his  fall,  to  which  Sit- 
greaves  made  some  hasty  applications, 
and  withdrew, 

The  horse,  having  taken  their  required 
refreshment,  prepared  to  fall  back  to  their 
intended  position,  and  it  became  incum- 
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bent  on  Dunwoodie  to  arrange  the  disposal 
of  his  prisoners.  Sitgreaves  he  determined 
to  leave  in  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Wharton  in 
attendance  on  Captain  Singleton.  Henry 
came  to  him  with  a  request  that  Colonel 
Wellmere  might  also  be  left  behind  under 
his  parole,,  until  the  troops  marched  higher 
into  the  country.  To  this  the  major 
cheerfully  assented,,  and  as  all  the  rest  of 
his  prisoners  were  of  the  vulgar  herd,  they 
were  speedily  collected,  and,  under  the 
care  of  a  strong  guard,  ordered  to  the  in 
terior.  The  dragoons  soon  after  marched, 
and  the  guides,  separating  in  small  parties, 
accompanied  by  patroles  from  the  horse, 
spread  themselves  across  the  country  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  make  a  chain  of  sen 
tinels  from  the  waters  of  the  Sound  to  the 
Hudson. 

Dunwoodie  himself  had  lingered  in  front 
of  the  cottage,  after  he  paid  his  parting 
compliments  for  the  time,  with  an  unwil 
lingness  to  return,  that  he  thought  pro 
ceeded  from  solicitude  for  his  wounded 
friends.  The  heart  which  has  not  become 
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callous,,  soon  sickens  with  the  glory  that 
has  been  purchased  with  a  waste  of  human 
life.  Peyton  Dunwoodie,  left  to  himself, 
and  no  longer  excited  by  the  visions  which 
youthful  ardour  had  kept  before  him 
throughout  the  day,  began  to  feel  there 
were  other  ties,  than  those  which  bound 
the  soldier  within  the  rigid  rules  of  honor. 
He  did  not  waver  in  his  duty,  yet  he  felt 
how  strong  was  the  temptation.  His 
blood  had  ceased  to  flow  with  the  impulse 
created  by  the  battle.  The  stern  expres 
sion  of  his  eye  gradually  gave  place  to  a 
look  of  softness  ;  and  his  reflections  on 
the  victory,  brought  with  them  no  satis 
faction  that  compensated  for  the  sacrifices 
by  which  it  had  been  purchased.  While 
turning  his  last  lingering  gaze  on  the  Lo 
custs,  he  remembered  only  that  it  contained 
all  that  he  most  valued.  The  friend  of  his 
youth  was  a  prisoner,  under  circumstances 
that  endangered  both  life  and  honor.  The 
gentle  companion  of  his  toils,  who  could 
throw  around  the  rude  enjoyments  of  a 
soldier  the  graceful  mildness  of  peace,  lay 
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a  bleeding  victim  to  his  success.  The 
image  of  the  maid,  who  had  held  during 
the  day  a  disputed  sovereignty  in  his  bo 
som.,  again  rose  to  his  view  with  a  loveli 
ness  that  -  banished  her  rival,  glory,  from 
his  mind. 

The  last  lagging  trooper  of  the  corps 
had  already  disappeared  behind  the  North 
ern  hill;  arid  the  major  unwillingly  turned 
his  horse  in  the  same  direction.  Frances, 
impelled  by  a  restless  inquietude,  now 
timidly  ventured  on  the  piazza  of  the  cot 
tage.  The  day  had  been  mild  and  clear, 
and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  in  a 
cloudless  sky.  The  tumult,  which  so 
lately  disturbed  the  valley,  was  succeeded 
by  the  stillness  of  death,  and  the  tair  scene 
before  her  looked  as  if  it  had  never  been 
marred  by  the  passions  of  men.  One  soli 
tary  cloud,  the  collected  smoke  of  the 
contest^  hung  over  the  field ;  and  this  was 
gradually  dispersing,  as  if  no  vestige  of  its 
origin  was  worthy  to  hover  above  the 
peaceful  graves  of  its  victims.  All  the 
conflicting  feelings — all  the  tumultuous 


circumstances  of  the  eventful  day,  for  a 
moment,  appeared  to  the  maid  like  the 
deceptions  of  a  troubled  vision.  She  turn 
ed  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  retreating 
figure,  who  had  been  so  conspicuous  an 
actor  in  the  scene,  and  the  illusion  vanish 
ed.  Frances  recognized  her  lover,  and 
with  the  truth,  came  other  recollections 
that  drove  her  to  her  room,  with  a  heart 
as  sad  as  that  which  Dunwoodie  himself 
bore  from  the  valley. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A  moment  gaz'd  adown  the  dale, 

A  moment snufFd  the  tainted  gale; 

A  moment  listen 'd  to  the  cry, 

That  thicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 

Then  as  the  headmost  foe  appear'd, 

With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  clear'd ; 

And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 

Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Wam-Var. 

Walter  Scott. 


THE  party  under  Captain  Lawtori  had 
watched  the  retiring  foe  to  his  boats  with 
the  most  unremitting  vigilance.,  without 
finding  any  fit  opening  for  a  charge.  The 
experienced  successor  to  Colonel  Well- 
mere  in  command,  knew  too  well  the 
power  of  his  enemy  to  leave  the  uneven 
surface  of  the  heights,,  until  compelled  to 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  water.  Be- 
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fore  he  attempted  this  hazardous  move 
ment,  he  threw  his  men  into  a  compact 
square,  with  its  outer  edges  bristling  with 
bayonets.  In  this  position,  the  impatient 
trooper  well  understood,  that  brave  men 
could  never  be  assailed  by,  cavalry  with 
success,  and  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
hover  near  them  without  seeing  any  op 
portunity  of  stopping  their  slow  but  stea 
dy  march  to  the  beach.  A  small  schooner 
had  been  their  convoy  from  the  city,  and 
lay  with  her  guns  bearing  on  the  place  of 
embarkation.  Against  this  combination  of 
force  and  discipline,  Lawton  had  sufficient 
prudence  to  see  it  would  be  folly  to  con 
tend,  and  the  English  were  suffered  to 
embark  without  further  molestation.  The 
dragoons  lingered  on  the  shore  until  the 
last  moment,  and  then  reluctantly  com 
menced  their  own  retreat  back  to  the  main 
body  of  the  corps. 

The  gathering  mists  of  the  evening  had 
begun  to  darken  the  valley,  as  the  detach 
ment  of  Lawton  made  its  re-appearance  at 
the  southern  extremity.  The  march  of  the 
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troops  was  slow,,  and  their  line  extended 
for  the  benefit  of  ease  in  their  progress.  In 
the  front  rode  the  captain  side  by  side 
with  his  senior  subaltern,  apparently  en 
gaged  together  in  close  conference,  while 
the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  young  cor 
net,  humming  an  air,  and  thinking  of  the 
sweets  of  a  straw  bed  after  the  fatigues  of 
a  hard  day's  duty. 

"  Then  it  struck  you  too,"  said  the  cap 
tain  :  "  the  instant  I  placed  my  eyes  on 
her,  I  remembered  the  face — it  is  one  not 
easily  forgotten — by  my  faith,  Tom,  the 
girl  does  no  discredit  to  the  Major's 
taste." 

"  She  would  do  honour  to  the  corps," 
replied  the  lieutenant  with  great  warmth ; 
fc  those  blue  eyes  might  easily  win  a  man 
to  gentler  employments  than  this  trade  of 
ours.  In  sober  truth,  1  can  easily  imagine 
that  such  a  maid  might  tempt  even  me  to 
quit  the  broadsword  and  saddle  for  a  darn 
ing-needle  and  pillion." 

fc  Mutiny,  sir,  mutiny,"  cried  the  other, 
laughing;  ff  what  you,  Tom  Mason,  dare 
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to  rival  the  gay,  admired,  and  withal,  rich, 
Major  Dunwoodie  in  his  love!  You,  a 
lieutenant  of  cavalry,  with  but  one  horse, 
and  he  none  of  the  best!  whose  captain 
is  as  tough  as  a  peperage  log,  and  has  as 
many  lives  as  a  cat !" 

fc  Faith/*  said  the  subaltern,  smiling  in 
his  turn,  "  the  log  may  yet  be  split,  and 
Grimalkin  lose  his  lives,  if  you  often 
charge  as  madly  as  you  did  this  morning. 
What  think  you  of  many  raps  from  such  a 
beetle  as  laid  you  on  your  back  to-day?" 

fc  Ah  !  don't  mention  it,  my  good  Tom, 
the  thought  makes  my  head  ache,"  replied 
the  other,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders ; 
(c  it  is  what  I  call  forestalling  night." 

fe  The  night  of  death/' 

ce  No,  sir,  the  night  that  follows  day. 
I  saw  myriads  of  stars,  things  which  should 
hide  their  faces  in  the  presence  of  me  lord 
ly  sun.  I  do  think  nothing  but  this  thick 
cap  saved  me  to  you  a  little  longer,  rnau- 
gre  the  cat's  lives.'5 

"  I  have  much  reason  to  be  obliged  to 
the  cap/'  said  Mason  drily,  ff  that  or  the 
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skull  must  have  had  a  comfortable  portion 
of  thickness,  I  admit." 

fc  Come,  come,  Tom,  you  are  a  licensed 
joker,  so  I'll  not  feign  anger  with  you,"  re 
turned  the  captain  good-humouredly  ; 
"  but  Singleton's  lieutenant,  I  am  fearful, 
will  fare  better  than  yourself  for  this  day's 


service." 


"  I  believe  both  of  us  will  be  spared  the 
pain  of  receiving  promotion  purchased  by 
the  death  of  a  comrade  and  friend,"  ob 
served  Mason,  kindly ;  fc  it  was  reported 
that  Sitgreaves  said  he  would  live." 

ct  Prom  my  soul  I  hope  so,"  exclaimed 
Lawton,  fervently  ;  ff  for  a  beardless  face, 
that  boy  carries  the  stoutest  heart  I  have 
ever  met  with.  It  surprises  me,  however, 
that,  as  we  both  fell  at  the  same  instant, 
the  men  behaved  so  well." 

ff  For  the  compliment,  I  might  thank 
you,"  cried  the  lieutenant  with  a  laugh  ; 
ff  but  my  modesty  forbids — I  did  my  best 
to  stop  them,  but  without  success." 

"  Stop  them/'  roared  the  captain, 
<f  would  you  stop  men  in  the  middle  of  a 
charge  ?" 
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"  I  thought  they  were  going  the  wrong 
way/'  answered  the  subaltern,  drily. 

"Ah!"  said  the  other,,  more  mildly, 
"  our  fall  drove  them  to  the  right  about." 

ff  It  was  either  your  fall,  or  apprehen 
sions  of  their  own/'  returned  the  waggish 
subaltern,  gravely ;  ff  until  the  Major  ral 
lied  us,  we  were  in  admirable  disorder/' 

cc  Dunwoodie !"  exclaimed  the  asto 
nished  Lawton,  cf  why  the  Major  was  on 
the  crupper  of  the  Dutchman." 

cc  Aye  ;"  but  he  managed  to  get  off  the 
crupper  of  the  Dutchman,"  continued  Ma 
son,  coolly.  ff  He  came  in  at  half  speed 
with  the  other  two  troops,  and  riding  be 
tween  us  and  the  enemy,  with  that  impe 
rative  way  he  has  when  roused,  brought 
us  in  line  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Then 
it  was,"  added  the  lieutenant,  with  ani 
mation,  "  that  we  sent  John  Bull  to  the 
bushes.  Oh!  it  was  a  sweet  charge — 
heads  and  tails,  until  we  were  upon  them." 

cc  The  devil !"  cried  the  captain  with 
vexation,  "  what  a  sight  I  missed." 
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fe  You  slept  through  it  all/*  said  Mason 
laconically. 

<c  Yes/'  returned  the  other  with  a  sigh, 
ff  it  was  all  lost  to  rne  and  poor  George 
Singleton.  But,,  Tom,,  what  will  George's 
sister  say  to  this  fair-haired  maiden,,  in 
yonder  white  building  ?" 

"  Hang  herself  in  her  garters/*  said  the 
subaltern.  "I  owe  a  proper  respect  to 
my  superiors,  but  two  such  angels  are 
more  than  falls  to  the  share  of  one  man, 
unless  he  be  a  Turk  or  a  Hindoo/' 

ce  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  captain  quickly, 
<c  the  Major  is  ever  preaching  morality  to 
the  youngsters,  but  he  is  a  sly  fellow  in 
the  main.  Do  you  observe  how  fond  he  is 
of  the  cross  roads  above  this  valley  ? 
Now,  if  I  were  to  halt  the  troops  twice  in 
the  same  place,  you  would  all  swear  there 
was  a  petticoat  in  the  wind." 

ee  You  are  well  known  to  the  corps/' 
returned  the  sententious  subaltern. 

fc  Well,  Tom,  your  slanderous  propen 
sity  is  incurable,"  but  stretching  forward 
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'     I "  •" 

his  body  in  the  direction  he  was  gazing,  as 
if  to  aid  him  in  distinguishing  objects 
through  the  darkness,  "  what  animal  is 
moving  through  the  field  on  our  right." 

*f  'Tis  a  man/*  said  Mason,  looking  in 
tently  at  the  suspicious  object. 

"  By  his  hump  'tis  a  dromedary/'  added 
the  captain,  still  eyeing  it  keenly — wheel 
ing  his  horse  suddenly  from  the  highway, 
he  exclaimed,  ff  Harvey  Birch!  take  him 
dead  or  alive. 'J 

Mason  and  a  few  of  the  leading  dra 
goons  only  understood  the  sudden  cry,  but 
it  was  heard  throughout  the  line.  A  dozen 
of  the  men,  with  the  lieutenant  at  their 
head,  followed  the  impetuous  Lawton,  and 
their  speed  threatened  the  pursued  with  a 
fepeed y  termination  to  the  race. 

Birch  had  prudently  kept  his  position  on 
the  rock,  where  he  had  been  seen  by  the 
passing  glance  of  Henry  Wharton,  until 
evening  had  begun  to  shroud  the  sur 
rounding  objects  in  darkness.  Prom  his 
height,  he  had  seen  all  the  events  of  the 
day  as  they  had  occurred.  He  had  watched 
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with  a  beating  heart  the  departure  of  the 
troops  under  Dunwoodie,  and  with  diffi 
culty  had  curbed  his  impatience  until  the 
obscurity  of  night  should  render  his  mov 
ing  free  from  danger.     He  had  not,  how 
ever,  completed  a  fourth  of  his  way  to  his 
own  residence,  when  his  quick  ear  distin 
guished  the  tread  of  the  approaching  horse. 
Trusting  to  the  increasing  darkness,  he, 
notwithstanding,  determined  to  persevere. 
By  crouching  and  moving  quickly  along 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  he  hoped  yet  to 
escape   unnoticed.     Captain   Law  ton  had 
been  too  much  engrossed  with  the  fore 
going  conversation  to  suffer  his  eyes  to 
indulge   in    their   usual   wandering ;    and 
the    pedlar,    perceiving    by     the    voices 
that    the    enemy    he    most     feared    had 
passed  him,  yielded  to  his  impatience,  and 
stood  erect  in  order  to  make  greater  pro 
gress.     The  moment  his  body  rose  above 
the  shadow  of  the  ground,   it  was  seen, 
and  the  chace  commenced.     For  a  single 
instant  Birch   remained  helpless,  with  his 
blood  curdling  in  his  veins  at  the  immi- 
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nence  of  his  danger  and  his  legs  refusing 
their  natural  and  so  necessary  office.  But 
it  was  for  a  moment  only.  Casting  his 
pack  where  he  stood,,  and  instinctively 
tightening  the  belt  he  wore,,  the  pedlar 
betook  himself  to  flight.  He  knew  that 
by  bringing  himself  in  a  line  with  his  pur 
suers  and  the  wood,  his  form  would  be 
lost  to  the  sight.  This  he  soon  effected, 
and  he  was  straining  every  nerve  to  gain 
the  wood  itself,  when  several  horsemen 
rode  by  him  but  a  short  distance  on  his 
left,  and  cut  him  off  from  this  place  of 
refuge.  The  pedlar  had  thrown  himself 
on  the  ground  as  they  came  near  him,  and 
was  in  this  manner  passed  unseen.  But 
delay  now  became  too  dangerous  for  him 
to  remain  in  that  position.  He  accord 
ingly  rose,  and  still  keeping  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wood,  along  the  skirts  of 
which  he  heard  voices  crying  to  each 
other  to  be  watchful,  he  ran  with  incredi 
ble  speed  in  a  parallel  line,  but  an  op 
posite  direction  to  the  march  of  the  dra 
goons. 
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The  confusion  of  the  chase  had  been 
heard  by  the  whole  of  the  men.,  though 
none  had  distinctly  understood  the  order 
of  the  hasty  Lawtoii  but  those  that  follow 
ed.  The  remainder  were  lost  in  doubt  as 
to  what  was  required  of  them ;  and  the 
aforesaid  cornet  was  making  eager  inqui 
ries  of  the  trooper  near  him,  when  a  man, 
at  a  short  distance  in  his  rear,,  crossed  the 
road  at  a  single  bound.  At  the  same  in 
stant,,  the  stentorian  voice  of  Captain 
Law  ton  rang  through  the  valley,  shouting 
in  a  manner  that  told  the  truth  at  once  to 
his  men. 

"  Harvey  Birch,  tajte  him,  dead  or 
alive/' 

Fifty  pistols  lighted  the  scene  instantly, 
and  the  bullets  whistled  in  every  direction 
around  the  head  of  the  devoted  pedlar. 
A  feeling  of  despair  seized  his  heart  as  he 
exclaimed  bitterly — 

cc  Hunted  like  a  beast  of  the  forest." 
He  felt  life  and  its  accompaniments  to  be 
a  burden,  and  was  about  to  yield  himself 
to  his  enemies.  Nature,  however  pre- 
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vailed  ;  he  feared  that,,  if  taken,  his  life 
would  not  be  honoured  with  the  forms  of  a 
trial,  but  that  most  probably  the  morning 
sun  would  witness  his  ignominious  execu 
tion  ;  for  he  had  already  been  condemned 
to,  and  only  escaped  that  fate  by  strata 
gem.  These  considerations,  with  the  ap 
proaching  footsteps  of  his  pursuers,  roused 
him  to  new  exertions ;  and  he  again  fled 
before  them.  A  fragment  of  a  wall,  that 
had  withstood  the  ravages  made  by  war  in 
the  adjoining  fences  of  wood,  fortunately 
crossed  his  path.  He  hardly  had  time  to 
throw  his  exhausted  limbs  over  this  barrier 
before  twenty  of  his  enemies  reached  its 
opposite  side.  Their  horses  refused  to 
take  the  leap  in  the  dark,  and  amid  the 
confusion  of  the  rearing  chargers  and  the 
execrations  of  their  riders,  Birch  was  ena 
bled  to  gain  a  sight  of  the  base  of  the  hill, 
on  whose  summit  was  a  place  of  perfect 
security  against  the  approach  of  any  foe. 
The  heart  of  the  pedlar  now  beat  high 
with  the  confidence  of  his  revived  hopes, 
when  the  voice  of  Captain  Lawton  again 
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rung  in  his  ears,  shouting  to  his  men  to 
give  him  room.  The  order  was  promptly 
obeyed,,  and  the  fearless  trooper  came  at 
the  wall  at  the  top  of  his  horse's  speed, 
plunged  the  rowels  in  his  charger,  and 
flew  over  the  obstacle  like  lightning,  and 
in  safety.  The  triumphant  hurrahs  of  the 
men,  and  the  thundering  tread  of  the 
horse,  now  too  plainly  assured  the  pedlar 
of  the  emergency  of  his  danger.  He  was 
nearly  exhausted,  and  his  fate  no  longer 
seemed  doubtful. 

ff  Stop,  or  die,"  said  the  trooper,  in  the 
suppressed  tones  of  inveterate  determina 
tion. 

Harvey  stole  a  fearful  glance  over  his 
shoulder,  and  saw  within  a  bound  of  him 
the  man  he  most  dreaded.  By  the  light 
of  the  stars  he  saw  the  uplifted  arm  and 
threatening  sabre.  Fear,  exhaustion,  and 
despair,  seized  on  his  heart,  and  the  in 
tended  victim  suddenly  fell  at  the  feet  of 
the  dragoon.  The  horse  of  Lawton  struck 
the  prostrate  pedlar,  and  both  steed  and 
rider  came  together  violently  to  the  earth, 
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As  quick  as  thought  Birch  was  on  his 
feet  again,,  and  with  the  sword  of  the  dis 
comfited  dragoon  in  his  hand.  Vengeance 
seems  but  too  natural  to  human  passions. 
There  are  but  few  who  have  not  felt  the 
seductive  pleasure  of  making  our  injuries 
recoil  on  their  supposed  authors  ;  and  yet 
there  are  some  who  know  how  much 
sweeter  it  is  to  return  good  for  evil.  All 
the  wrongs  of  the  pedlar  shone  on  his  brain 
with  a  dazzling  brightness.  For  a  mo 
ment  the  demon  within  him  prevailed,  and 
Birch  brandished  the  powerful  weapon  in 
the  air  :  in  the  next  it  fell  harmless  on  the 
reviving  but  helpless  trooper ;  and  the 
pedlar  vanished  up  the  side  of  the  friendly 
rock. 

{f  Help  Captain  Lawton  there/*  cried 
Mason,  as  he  rode  up,  followed  by  a  dozen 
of  his  men,  fc  and  some  of  you  dismount 
with  me  and  search  these  rocks;  the  villain 
lies  here  concealed/' 

"  Hold/'  roared  the  discomfited  Cap 
tain,  raising  himself  with  difficulty  on  his 
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feet,  <c  if  one  of  you  dismount  he  dies  ; 
Tom,  my  good  fellow,,  you  will  help  me  to 
straddle  Roanoke  again/' 

The  astonished  subaltern  complied  in  si 
lence,  while  the  wondering  dragoons  re 
mained  as  fixed  in  their  saddles  as  if  they 
composed  part  of  the  animals  they  rode. 

"  You  are  much  hurt  1  fear/'  said  Ma 
son,  with  something  of  condolence  in  his 
manner,  as  they  re-entered  the  highway, 
and  biting  oft'  the  end  of  a  segar  for  the 
want  of  a  better  quality  of  tobacco. 

tc  Something  so,  I  do  believe/'  replied 
the  captain,  catching  his  breath  and  speak 
ing  with  difficulty,  ' '  I  wish  our  bone-setter 
was  at  hand,  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
my  ribs." 

fc  Sitgreaves  is  left  in  attendance  on 
Captain  Singleton,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wharton,"  said  Mason  in  reply. 

cc  Then  there  1  halt  for  the  night,  Tom/' 
returned  the  other  quickly  ;  cf  these  rude 
times  must  abridge  ceremony  ;  besides  you 
may  remember  the  old  gentleman  pro- 
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fessed  a  great  regard  for  the  corps.  Oh ! 
I  can  never  think  of  passing  so  good  a 
friend  without  calling." 

ec  And  I  will  lead  the  troop  to  the  four 
corners/'  said  the  lieutenant,  t{  if  we  all 
halt  there,  we  shall  breed  a  famine  in  the 
land." 

"'  A  condition  I  never  desire  to  be  placed 
in/'  added  Lawton.  "  The  idea  of  that 
graceful  spinster's  buck-wheat  cakes  is 
highly  comfortable  in  the  perspective." 

ff  Oh  !  you  won't  die,  if  you  can  think 
of  eating,"  cried  Mason  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  should  surely  die  if  I  coukl  not," 
observed  the  captain  gravely. 

"  Captain  Lawton/1  said  the  orderly  of 
his  troop,  riding  to  the  side  of  his  com 
manding  officer,  ff  we  are  now  passing  the 
house  of  the  pedlar  spy,  is  it  ypur  pleasure 
that  \ve  burn  it?" 

"•  No!"  roared  the  captain,  in  a  voice 
that  startled  the  disappointed  sergeant  ; 
ff  are  you  an  incendiary — would  you  burn 
the- house-in  cold  blood  ?— let  but  a  spark 
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approach  it,  and  the  hand  that  carries  it 
will  never  light  another/' 

fc  Zounds/'  exclaimed  the  sleepy  cornet 
in  the  rear,  as  he  was  nodding  on  his  horse, 
ff  there  is  life  in  the  captain,  notwithstand 
ing  his  tumble." 

Lawton  and  Mason  rode  on  in  silence, 
the  latter  ruminating  on  the  wonderful 
benefit  of  being  thrown  from  a  horse,  when 
they  arrived  opposite  to  the  gate  which  was 
before  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wharton.  The 
troop  continued  its  march,  but  the  captain 
and  his  lieutenant  dismounted,  and  follow 
ed  by  the  servant  of  the  former,  proceeded 
slowly  to  the  door  of  the  cottage. 

Colonel  Wellmere  had  already  sought  a 
retreat  for  his  mortified  feelings  in  his  own 
room ;  Mr.  Wharton  and  his  son  were 
closeted  by  themselves ;  and  the  ladies 
were  administering  the  refreshments  of  the 
tea-table  to  the  surgeon  of  the  dragoons, 
who  had  seen  one  of  his  patients  in  his 
bed,  and  the  other  happily  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  a  sweet  sleep.  A  few  natural 
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inquiries  from  Miss  Peyton  had  opened  the 
soul  of  the  doctor,  who  knew  every  indi 
vidual  of  her  extensive  family  connexion 
in  Virginia,  and  who  even  thought  it  im 
possible  that  he  had  not  seen  the  lady  her 
self.  The  amiable  spinster  smiled  as  she 
inwardly  felt  it  improbable  that  she  should 
ever  have  met  her  new  acquaintance  before, 
and  not  remember  his  singularities.  It, 
however,,  greatly  relieved  the  embarrass 
ment  of  their  situation,  and  something 
like  a  discourse  was  maintained  between 
them ;  the  nieces  were  only  listeners,  nor 
could  the  aunt  be  said  to  be  much  more. 

ff  As  I  was  observing,  Miss  Peyton,  it 
was  nothing  but  the  noxious  vapours  of 
the  low  lands  that  made  the  plantation  of 
your  brother  an  unfit  residence  for  man  ; 
but  quadrupeds  were — " 

cc  Bless  me,  what's  that  ?"  said  Miss 
Peyton,  turning  pale  at  the  report  of  the 
pistols  fired  at  Birch. 

"  It  sounds  prodigiously  like  the  con 
cussion  on  the  atmosphere  made  by  the 
explosion  of  fire-arms/'  said  the  precise 
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surgeon  very  coolly,  and  sipping  his  tea 
with  great  indifference  ;  "  I  should  imagine 
it  to  be  the  troop  of  Captain  Law  ton  re 
turning.,  did  I  not  know  the  captain  never 
uses  the  pistol,  and  that  he  dreadfully 
abuses  the  sabre."  ,««-  * 

(f  Merciful  providence  !"  exclaimed  the 
agitated  maiden,  <c  he  would  not  injure 
one  with  it  certainly."  «nuu£ctt 

cc  Injure!"  repeated  the  other  quickly, 
"  it  is  certain  death,  madam ;  the  most 
random  blows  imaginable — all  that  I  can 
say  to  him  will  have  no  effect." 

ff  But  Captain  Lawton  is  the  officer  we 
saw  this  morning,  and  is  surely  your 
friend/'  said  Prances  hastily,  observing 
her  aunt  to  be  dreadfully  alarmed. 

fe  I  find  no  fault  with  his  want  of  friend 
ship,"  returned  the  doctor;  the  man  is 
well  enough  if  he  would  learn  to  cut 
scientifically,  and  give  rne  some  chance 
with  the  wounded ;  all  trades,  madam, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  live — but  what  be 
comes  of  a  surgeon,  if  his  patients  are 
dead  before  he  sees  them  ?" 
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The  doctor  continued  haranguing  on 
the  probability  and  improbability  of  its 
being  the  returning  troop,  until  a  loud 
knock  at  the  front  door  gave  new  alarm  to 
the  ladies.  Instinctively  laying  his  hand  on 
a  small  saw  that  had  been  his  companion 
for  the  whole  day  in  the  vain  expecta 
tion  of  an  amputation,  the  surgeon  coolly 
assuring  the  ladies  that  he  would  avert  any 
danger,  proceeded  in  person  to  answer  to 
the  summons. 

"  Captain  Lawton  !"  exclaimed  the  sur 
geon,  as  he  beheld  the  trooper  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  his  subaltern,,  and  with  diffi 
culty  crossing  the  threshold. 
&w  Ah  !  my  dear  bone-setter,  is  it  you  ?" 
returned  the  other  good-humouredly, C(  you 
are  here  very  fortunately  to  inspect  rny 
carcass,  but  do  lay  aside  that  rascally 
saw." 

A  few  words  from  Mason  explained  to 
the  surgeon  the  nature  and  manner  of  his 
Captain's  hurts,  and  Miss  Peyton  cheer 
fully  accorded  the  required  accomrnoda- 
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tions.  While  the  room  intended  for  the 
trooper  was  getting  in  a  state  of  prepara 
tion,  and  the  doctor  was  giving  certain 
portentous  orders,  the  captain  was  in 
vited  to  rest  himself  in  the  parlour.  On 
the  table  was  a  dish  of  more  substantial 
food  than  ordinarily  adorned  the  afternoon's 
repast,  and  it  soon  caught  the  attention  of 
the  dragoons.  Miss  Peyton,  recollecting 
that  they  had  probably  made  their  only  meal 
that  day  at  her  own  table,  kindly  invited 
them  to  close  it  with  another.  The  offer 
required  no  pressing,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  two  were  comfortably  seated,  and  en 
gaged  in  an  employment  that  was  only 
interrupted  by  an  occasional  wry  face  from 
the  captain,  as  he  moved  his  body  in  evi 
dent  pain.  These  interruptions,  however, 
interfered  but  little  with  the  principal 
business  in  hand  ;  and  the  captain  had  got 
happily  through  with  this  important  duty 
before  the  surgeon  returned  to  announce 
all  things  ready  for  his  accommodation  in 
the  room  above  stairs. 
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,  et  What,  eating !"  cried  the  astonished 
physician,  fc  Captain  Lawton,  do  you  wish 
to  die?" 

"  I  have  no  particular  wish  that  way/' 
said  the  trooper  rising,  and  bowing  a  polite 
good  night  to  the  ladies,  ff  and,  therefore, 
have  been  providing  the  materials  neces 
sary  to  preserve  life  within  me/' 

The  surgeon  muttered  his  dissatisfaction 
as  he  followed  Mason  and  his  Captain 
from  the  apartment. 

Every  house  in  America  had  at  that  day 
what  was  emphatically  called  its  best  room, 
and  this  had  been  allotted  by  the  unseen 
influence  of  Sarah  to  Colonel  Wellmere. 
The  down  counterpane,  which  a  clear 
frosty  night  would  render  extremely  grate 
ful  over  bruised  limbs.,  decked  the  English 
officer's  bed.  A  massive  silver  tankard, 
richly  embossed  with  the  Wharton  arms, 
held  the  beverage  he  was  to  drink  during 
the  night ;  while  beautiful  vessels  of  china 
performed  the  same  office  for  the  two 
American  captains.  Sarah  was  certainly 
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unconscious  of  the  silent  preference  she 
had  been  giving  to  the  English  officer,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that,  but  for  his  hurts, 
bed,  tankard,  and  every  thing  but  the 
beverage  would  have  been  matters  of  in 
difference  to  Captain  Lawton — half  of 
whose  nights  were  spent  in  his  clothes, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  in  the  saddle.  After 
taking  possession,  however,  of  what  was  a 
small  but  very  comfortable  room,  Dr.  Sit- 
greaves  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  his  injuries.  He  had  begun  to  pass  his 
hand  over  the  body  of  his  patient,  when  the 
latter  cried  impatiently — 

fe  Sitgreaves,  do  lay  that  rascally  saw 
aside,  the  sight  of  it  makes  my  blood  cold/' 

ff  Captain  Lawton/'  rejoined  the  sur 
geon,  'c  1  think,  for  a  man  who  has  so  often 
exposed  life  and  limb,  you  are  unaccount 
ably  afraid  of  what  is  a  very  useful  in 
strument." 

(f  Heaven  keep  me  from  its  use,"  said 
the  trooper  with  a  shrug, 

fc  Surely    you    would    not  despise   the 


lights  of  science,  nor  refuse  surgical  aid 
because  this  saw  might  be  necessary  ?" 
asked  the  incorrigible  operator. 

"  1  would." 

"  You  would !" 

<c  Yes,,  you  never  shall  joint  me  like  a 
quarter  of  beef  while  I  have  life  to  defend 
myself/'  cried  the  resolute  dragoon  ;  fc  but 
1  grow  sleepy,  are  any  of  my  ribs  broke  ?" 

"  No.Kwioo 

ec  Any  of  my  bones  ?" 

fc  No." 

"  Tom,  I'll  thank  you  for  that  pitcher." 
As  he  ended  his  draught,  he  very  delibe 
rately  turned  his  back  on  his  companions, 
and  good  natu redly  cried — cc  Good  night, 
Mason, — Good  night,  Galen/' 

Captain  Lavvton  entertained  a  profound 
respect  for  the  surgical  abilities  of  his  com 
rade,  but  was  very  sceptical  on  the  subject 
of  administering  internally  for  the  ailings 
of  the  human  frame.  With  a  full  stomach, 
a  stout  heart,  and  a  clear  conscience,  he 
often  maintained,  that  a  man  might  bid 
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defiance  to  the  world  and  its  vicissitudes. 
Nature  provided  him  with  the  second,  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  he  strove  manfully  himself 
to  keep  up  the  other  two  requisites  in  his 
creed  of  worldly  prosperity.  It  was  a  fa 
vourite  maxim  with  him,,  that  the  last 
thing  death  assailed  was  the  eyes,  and  next 
to  the  last,  the  jaws.  This  he  interpreted 
into  a  clear  expression  of  the  intention  of 
nature,  that  every  man  'might  regulate,  by 
his  own  volition,  whatever  was  to  be  ad 
mitted  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  mouth ; 
consequently,  if  the  guest  proved  unpalat 
able,  he  had  no  one  to  blame  but  himself. 
The  surgeon,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  these  views  of  his  patient,  beheld  him, 
as  he  cavalierly  turned  his  back  on  Mason 
and  himself,  with  a  commiserating  con 
tempt,  replaced  in  their  leathern  repository 
the  phials  he  had  exhibited,  with  a  species 
of  care  that  was  allied  to  veneration,  gave 
the  saw,  as  he  concluded,  a  whirl  of  tri 
umph,  and  departed,  without  condescend 
ing  to  notice  the  compliment  of  the  trooper, 
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to  give  some  of  his  care  to  the  guest  in  the 
best  bed-room.  Mason,  finding,  by  the 
breathing  of  the  Captain,  that  his  own 
good  night  would  be  unheard,  hastened  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  ladies — mounted, 
and  followed  the  troop  at  the  top  of  his 
horse's  speed. 


• 
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CHAPTER  X. 


On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires, 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
E'en  in  our  ashes,  live  their  wonted  fires. 

Gray. 


THE  possessions  of  Mr.  Wharton  ex 
tended  to  some  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
house  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  most  of  his 
land  was  unoccupied.  A  few  scattering* 
dwellings  were  to  be  seen  in  different 
parts  of  his  domains,  but  they  were  fast 
falling  to  decay,  and  untenanted.  The 
proximity  of  the  country  to  the  contending* 
armies  had  nearly  banished  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture  from  the  land.  It  was  useless 
for  the  husbandman  to  devote  his  time,  and 
the  labour  of  his  hand,  to  obtain  over 
flowing  garners,  that  the  first  foraging 
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party  would  empty.  None  tilled  the  earth 
with  any  other  view  than  to  provide  the 
scanty  means  of  subsistence,  except  those 
who  were  placed  so  near  to  one  of  the  ad 
verse  parties  as  to  be  safe  from  the  inroads 
of  the  light  troops  of  the  other.  To  these 
the  war  offered  a  golden  harvest,  more 
especially  to  such  as  cnjoye:!  the  benefits 
of  an  access  to  the  Royal  Army.  Mr. 
Wharton  did  not  require  the  use  of  his 
lands  for  the  purposes  of  subsistence,,  and 
willingly  adopted  the  guarded  practise  of 
the  day,  and  limited  his  attention  to  such 
articles  as  were  soon  to  be  consumed  with 
in  his  own  walls,  or  could  be  easily  secreted 
from  the  prying  looks  of  the  foragers.  In 
consequence,  the  ground  on  which  the 
action  was  fought  had  not  a  single  in 
habited  building,  besides  the  one  belong 
ing  to  the  father  of  Harvey  Birch — this 
stood  between  the  places  where  the  cavalry 
had  met  and  the  charge  had  been  made  on 
the  party  of  Well  mere. 

To  Katy  Haynes  it  had  been  a  day  fruit 
ful  in  incidents  to  furnish  an  inexhaustible 
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theme  to  her  after  life.  The  prudent 
housekeeper  had  kept  her  political  feeling's 
in  a  state  of  rigid  neutrality ;  her  own 
friends  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  coun 
try,,  but  the  maiden  never  lost  sight  of  the 
moment  when  she  herself  was  to  be  es 
poused  to  Harvey  Birch.  She  did  not  wish 
to  fetter  the  bonds  of  Hyrnen  with  any 
other  clogs  than  those  with  which  nature 
had  already  so  amply  provided  them.  Katy 
could  always  see  enough  to  embitter  the 
marriage  bed,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of 
political  contention  ;  and  yet,  at  times,  the 
prying  spinster  had  her  doubts,  of  which 
side  she  should  be,  to  escape  this  dreaded 
eviL  There  was  so  much  of  practised  de 
ception  in  the  conduct  of  the  pedlar,  that 
the  housekeeper  frequently  arrested  her 
own  words  when  most  wishing  to  manifest 
her  sympathies.  His  lengthened  absences 
from  home  had  commenced  immediately 
after  the  hostile  armies  had  made  their  ap 
pearance  in  the  county  ;  previously  to  that 
event,  his  returns  had  been  regular  and 
frequent. 
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The  battle  of  the  Plains  had  taught  the 
cautious  Washington  the  advantages  pos 
sessed  by  his  enemy,  in  organization,  arms, 
arid  discipline.  These  were  difficulties  to 
be  mastered  by  his  own  vigilance  and  care. 
Drawing  off  his  troops  to  the  heights,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  he  bid 
defiance  to  the  attacks  of  the  Royal  Army, 
and  Sir  William  Howe  fell  back  to  the  en 
joyments  of  his  barren  conquests,  a  de 
serted  city  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Never 
afterwards  did  the  opposing  armies  make 
the  trial  for  success  within  the  limits  of 
West-Chester ;  yet  hardly  a  day  passed 
that  the  partisans  did  not  make  their  in 
roads,  or  a  sunrise  that  the  inhabitants 
were  spared  the  relation  of  the  excesses 
that  the  preceding  darkness  had  served  to 
conceal.  Most  of  the  movements  of  the 
pedlar  through  the  county  were  made, at 
the  hours  which  others  allotted  to  repose. 
The  evening  sun  would  frequently  leave 
him  at  one  extremity  of  the  district,  and 
the  morning  find  .him  at  the  other.  His 
pack  was  his  never-failing  companion,  and 
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there  were  those  who  closely  studied  him 
in  his  moments  of  traffic,  who  thought 
his  only  purpose  was  the  accumulation  of 
gold.  He  would  be  often  seen  near  the 
Highlands  with  a  body  bending  under  the 
weight  it  carried — and  again  near  the 
Harlaem  river,  travelling,  with  lighter 
steps,  with  his  face  towards  the  setting 
sun.  But  these  glances  at  him  were  un 
certain  and  fleeting.  The  intermediate 
time  no  eye  could  penetrate.  For  months 
he  disappeared,  and  no  traces  of  his  course 
were  ever  known. 

Strong  parties  held  the  heights  of  Har- 
Jaem,  and  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan 
Island  was  bristled  with  the  bayonets  of 
the  English  sentinels :  yet  the  pedlar  glided 
among  them  unnoticed  and  uninjured. 
His  approach  to  the  American  lines  were 
also  frequent ;  but  generally  so  conducted 
as  to  baffle  pursuit.  Many  a  sentinel, 
placed  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains, 
spoke  of  a  strange  figure  that  had  been 
seen  gliding  by  them  in  the  mists  of  the 
evening.  The  stories  reached  the  ears  of 
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the  officers,  and,,  as  we  have  related,  in 
two  instances  the  trader  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans.  The  first  time  he 
escaped  from  Lawton,  shortly  after  his 
arrest ;  but  the  second  he  was  condemned 
to  die.  On  the  morning  of  his  intended  exe 
cution  the  cage  was  opened,  but  the  bird 
had  flown.  This  extraordinary  escape 
had  been  made  from  the  custody  of  a  fa 
vorite  officer  of  Washington,  and  sentinels 
who  had  been  thought  worthy  to  guard 
the  person  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
Bribery  and  treason  could  not  approach 
the  characters  of  men  so  well  esteemed, 
and  the  opinion  gained  ground  among  the 
common  soldiery,  that  the  pedlar  had 
dealings  with  the  dark  one.  Katy,  how 
ever,  always  repelled  this  opinion  with 
indignation ;  for  within  the  recesses  of 
her  own  bosom,  the  housekeeper,  in  ru- 
•minating  on  events,  concluded  that  the 
evil  spirit  did  not  pay  in  gold — Nor,  con 
tinues  the  wary  spinster  in  her  cogitations, 
does  Washington — paper  and  promises 
were  all  that  the  leader  of  the  American 
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troops  could  dispense  to  his  servants, 
until  after  the  receipt  of  supplies  from 
France ;  and  even  then,  although  the 
scrutinizing  eyes  of  Katy  never  let  any 
opportunity  of  examining  into  the  deer 
skin  purse,  pass  unimproved,  she  was 
never  able  to  detect  the  image  of  Louis, 
intruding  into  the  presence  of  the  well- 
known  countenance  of  George  111. 

The  house  of  Harvey  had  been  watched 
at  different  times  by  the  Americans,  with 
a  view  to  his  arrest,  but  never  with  suc 
cess  ;  the  reputed  spy  possessed  a  secret 
means  of  intelligence  that  invariably  de 
feated  their  schemes.  Once,  when  a  strong 
body  of  the  Continental  Army  held  the 
four  corners  for  a  whole  summer,  orders 
had  been  received  from  Washington  him 
self  never  to  leave  the  door  of  Harvey 
Birch  unwatched ;  the  command  was 
rigidly  obeyed :  and  during  this  long  pe 
riod  the  pedlar  was  unseen — the  detach 
ment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  next  night 
Birch  re-entered  his  dwelling.  The  father 
of  Harvey  had  been  greatly  molested  iu 
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consequence  of  the  suspicious  character 
of  the  son.  But,,  notwithstanding  the 
most  minute  scrutiny  into  the  conduct  of 
the  old  man,  no  fact  could  be  substan 
tiated  against  him  to  his  injury^  and  his 
property  was  too  small  to  keep  alive  the 
zeal  of  professed  patriots — its  c on fi cation 
and  purchase  would  not  reward  them  for 
their  trouble.  Age  and  sorrow  were  now 
about  to  spare  him  from  further  molestation, 
for  the  lamp  of  life  had  begun  to  be  drain 
ed  of  its  oil.  The  separation  of  the  father 
and  son  had  been  painful,  but  in  obe 
dience  to  what  both  thought  a  duty.  The 
old  man  had  kept  his  situation  a  secret 
from  the  neighbourhood,,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  company  of  his  child  in 
his  last  moments.  The  confusion  of  the 
past  day,  and  his  increasing  dread  that 
Harvey  might  be  too  late,  helped  to  has 
ten  the  event  he  would  fain  arrest  for  yet 
a  little  while.  As  night  set  in.,  his  illness 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  dis 
mayed  housekeeper  had  sent  a  truant  boy, 
who  had  been  shut  up  with  them  for  the 
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day  rather  than  trust  himself  in  the  pre 
sence  of  the  combatants,,  to  the  Locusts, 
in  quest  of  a  living  soul  to  cheer  her  deso 
late  situation.  Caesar  was  the  only  one 
who  could  be  spared,  and,  loaded  with 
eatables  and  cordials  by  the  kind-hearted 
Miss  Peyton,  the  black  had  been  despatch 
ed  on  this  duty.  The  dying  man  was  past 
the  use  of  such  articles,  and  his  chief 
anxiety  seemed  to  centre  in  meeting  with 
his  absent  child. 

The  noise  of  the  chase  had  been  heard 
by  the  group  in  the  house,  but  its  cause 
not  understood ;  and  as  both  the  black  and 
Katy  were  apprized  of  the  detachment  of 
American  horse  being  below  them,  with 
its  discontinuance  all  apprehension  from 
this  disturbance  ceased.  They  heard  the 
dragoons  as  they  moved  slowly  by  the 
building,  but  in  compliance  with  the  pru 
dent  injunction  of  the  black,  the  house 
keeper  forbore  to  indulge  her  curiosity  by 
taking  a  view  of  the  pageant.  The  old 
man  had  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  attendants 
supposed  him  to  be  asleep.  The  house 
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contained  two  large  rooms,  and  as  many 
small  ones.  One  of  the  former  served  for 
kitchen  and  parlor — in  the  other  lay  the 
father  of  Birch  :  of  the  latter,  one  was  the 
sanctuary  of  the  vestal,  and  the  other  con 
tained  the  provisions  for  subsistence.  A 
huge  chimney  of  stone  rose  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  serving,  of  itself,  for  a  par 
tition  between  the  larger  rooms,  and  fire 
places  of  corresponding  dimensions  were 
in  each  apartment.  A  bright  fire  was 
burning  in  that  of  the  common  room,  and 
within  the  very  jambs  of  its  monstrous 
jaws  sat  Caesar  and  Katy  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak.  The  African  was  im 
pressing  his  caution  on  the  maiden  to  sup 
press  an  idle  curiosity  that  might  prove 
dangerous. 

(t  Best  neber  tempt  a  Satan,"  said  Caesar, 
rolling  up  his  eyes  significantly,  till  the 
whites  glistened  by  the  glare  of  the  fire — 
ef  I  like  to  lose  an  ear — only  for  carrying 
a  little  bit  of  a  letter — But  I  wish  Harvey 
get  back." 

ff  It  is  very  disregardful  in  him  to  be 
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away  at  such  times/'  said  Katy  imposingly. 
fc  Suppose  now  his  father  wanted  to  make 
his  last  will  in  the  testament,  who  is  there 
to  do  such  a  thing  for  him  ?  Harvey  is 
a  very  wasteful  and  a  very  disregardful 
man." 

<e  Perhaps  he  make  him  before/'  said 
the  black  inquiringly. 

{f  It  would  not  be  a  wonderment  if  he 
had/'  returned  the  housekeeper  eagerly  ; 
ff  he  is  whole  days  looking  into  the  Bible." 

ff  Then  he  read  a  good  book/'  said  the 
black  solemnly.  Cf  Miss  Fanny  read  him 
to  Dinah  berry  often/' 

"  Yes/'  continued  the  inquisitive  spin 
ster;  "  but  he  would  not  be  for  ever  study 
ing  it,  if  it  didn't  hold  something  more  as 
common." 

She  rose  from  her  seat,,  and  stealing  soft 
ly  to  a  chest  of  drawers  in  the  room  where 
lay  the  sick,  took  from  it  a  large  Bible, 
heavily  bound,  and  secured  with  strong 
clasps  of  brass,  with  which  she  returned 
to  the  expecting  African.  The  volume 
was  opened,  and  she  proceeded  instantly 
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to  the  inquiry.  Katy  was  far  from  an  ex 
pert  scholar,  and  to  Caesar  the  characters 
were  absolute  strangers.  For  some  time 
the  housekeeper  was  occupied  with  finding 
out  the  word  Matthew,,  which  she  at  last 
saw  in  large  Roman  letters  crowning  one 
of  the  pages,  and  instantly  announced  her 
discovery  to  the  attentive  Caesar. 

"  Berry  well,,  now  look  him  all  through :" 
said  the  black,  peeping  over  the  damsel's 
shoulder,  as  he  held  a  long,  lank  candle 
of  yellow  tallow  in  his  hand,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  throw  its  feeble  light  on  the 
volume. 

ff  Yes,  but  I  must  begin  with  the  book/' 
replied  the  other,  turning  the  leaves  care 
fully  back,  until,  moving  two  at  once,  she 
lighted  upon  a  page  covered  with  the  la 
bours  of  a  pen.  "  Here/'  said  the  house 
keeper  with  impatience,  and  shaking  with 
the  eagerness  of  expectation,  fe  here  is  the 
very  words  themselves;  now  I  would  give 
the  world  to  know  who  he  has  left  them 
big  silver  shoe-buckles  to/* 
N  4 
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"  Read  him/'  said  Caesar  laconically. 

<c  And  the  black  walnut  drawers,  for 
Harvey  could  never  want  them." 

cc  Why  no  want  'em  as  well  as  his 
father  ?"  asked  the  black  drily. 

"  And  the  six  silver  table  spoons;  for 
Harvey  always  uses  the  iron." 

"  I  guess  he  say/'  continued  the  Afri 
can,  pointing  significantly  to  the  writing, 
and  listening  eagerly,  as  the  other  thus 
opened  the  store  of  the  elder  Birch's 
wealth. 

Thus  repeatedly  advised,  and  impelled 
by  her  own  curiosity,  Katy  commenced  her 
task  ;  anxious  to  come  to  the  part  which 
most  interested  herself,  she  dipped  at  once 
into  the  centre  of  the  subject. 

fc  Chester  Birch,  born  September  1st, 
1755;"  read  the  spinster  with  great  delibe 
ration. 

fe  Well,*'  cried  the  impatient  Caesar, 
"  what  he  give  him  ?" 

{f  Abigail  Birch,  born  July  12th,  1757; 
continued  the  housekeeper  in  the  same  tone. 
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ff  1  guess  he  give  her  the  spoons/'  ob 
served  the  black  hastily/ 

cc  June  1st,  1760.  On  this  awful  day 
the  judgment  of  an  offended  God  lighted 
on  my  house" — a  heavy  groan  from  the 
adjoining  room  made  the  spinster  instinc 
tively  close  the  book,  and  Caesar,,  for  a 
moment,  shook  with  fear — neither  possess 
ed  sufficient  resolution  to  go  and  see  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  sufferer,  but  his 
heavy  breathings  continued  as  usual—* 
Katy  dared  not,  however,  re-open  the 
Bible,  and  carefully  securing  its  clasps,  it 
was  laid  on  the  table  in  silence.  Caesar 
took  his  chair  again,  and,  after  looking 
timidly  round  the  room,  remarked — 

"  1  thought  he  'bout  to  go/' 

"  No,"  said  Katy  solemnly,  "  he  will 
live  till  the  tide  is  out,  or  the  first  cock 
crows  in  the  morning/' 

{f  Poor  man/'  continued  the  black,  nest 
ling  still  farther  into  the  chimney-corner; 
(f  I  hope  he  lay  quiet  after  he  die." 

(e  'Twould  be  no  astonishment  to  me  if 
he  didn't/'  returned  Katy,  glancing  her 
N  5 
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eyes  around  the  room,,  and  speaking  in  an 
under  voice.  "  for  they  say  an  unquiet  life 
makes  an  uneasy  grave/' 

"  Johnny  Birch  a  berry  good  man," 
said  the  black  quite  positively." 

"  Ah  I  Caesar/'  said  tha  housekeeper  in 
the  same  voice,,  "  he  is  good  only  who 
does  good — can  you  tell  me,,  Caesar,  why 
honestly  gotten  gold  should  be  hidden  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?" 

(c  If  he  know  where  he  be.,  why  don't 
he  dig  him  up/'  asked  the  black  promptly. 

cc  There  may  be  reasons  not  compre 
hensible  to  you/'  said  Katy,,  moving  her 
chair  so  that  her  clothes  covered  the 
charmed  stone,  underneath  which  lay  the 
secret  treasures  of  the  pedlar — unable  to 
refrain  speaking  of  what  she  would  have 
been  very  unwilling  to  reveal ;  ff  but  a 
rough  outside  often  holds  a  smooth  in 
side."  Caesar  stared  around  the  building., 
unable  to  fathom  the  hidden  meaning  of 
the  damsel,,  when  his  roving  eye  suddenly 
became  fixed,  and  his  teeth  chattered  with 
affright.  The  change  in  the  countenance 
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of  the  black  was  instantly  perceived  by 
Katy,  and  turning  her  face,  she  saw  the 
pedlar  himself  standing  within  the  door  of 
the  room. 

<c  Is  he  alive  ?"  asked  Birch  tremulously, 
and  seemingly  afraid  to  receive  an  answer 
to  his  own  question. 

te  Surely/'  said  the  maiden,  rising  hasti 
ly,  and  officiously  offering  her  chair  to  the 
pedlar,  ff  he  must  live  till  day  or  the  tide  is 
down." 

Disregarding  all  but  her  assurance,  the 
pedlar  stole  gently  to  the  room  of  his  dying 
parent.  The  tie  which  ,bound  this  father 
and  son  together  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  In  the  wide  world  they  were  all  to 
each  other.  Had  Katy  but  have  read  a 
few  lines  farther  in  the  record,  she  wduld 
have  seen  the  sad  tale  of  their  misfortunes. 
At  one  blow  competence  and  kindred  had 
been  swept  from  before  them,  and  from 
that  day  to  the  present  hour,  persecution 
and  distress  had  followed  their  wandering 
steps.  Approaching  the  bedside,  Har- 
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vey  leaned  his  body  forward,  and  said,  in 
a  voice  nearly  choked  by  his  feelings — 
(C  Father,  do  you  know  me  ?" 
The  parent  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and 
a  smile  of  satisfaction  passed  over  his  pal 
lid  features,  leaving  behind  it  the  impres 
sion  of  death  in  still  greater  force  from  the 
contrast.  The  pedlar  gave  a  restorative 
he  had  brought  with  him  to  the  parched 
lips  of  the  sick  man,  and  for  a  few  mi 
nutes  new  vigour  seemed  to  be  imparted 
to  his  frame.  He  spoke,  but  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  Curiosity  kept  Katy  si 
lent  ;  awe  had  the  same  effect  on  Caesar  ; 
and  Harvey  seemed  hardly  to  breathe,  as 
he  listened  to  the  language  of  the  depart 
ing  spirit. 

fc  My  son/'  said  the  father  in  a  hollow 
voice,  (C  God  is  as  merciful  as  he  is  just— 
if  I  threw  the  cup  of  salvation  from  my 
lips  when  a  youth,  he  graciously  offers  i 
to  me  in  mine  age.  He  chastiseth  to 
purify,,  and  I  go  to  join  the  spirits  of  our 
lost  family.  In  a  little  while,  my  child, 
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you  will  be  alone.  I  know  you  too  well 
not  to  foresee  you  will  be  a  lone  pilgrim 
through  life.  The  bruised  reed  may  en 
dure,  but  it  will  never  rise.  You  have 
that  within  you,  Harvey,  that  will  guide 
you  aright ;  persevere  as  you  have  begun, 
for  the  duties  of  life  are  never  to  be  neg 
lected — and" — A  noise  in  the  adjoining 
room  interrupted  the  dying  man,  and  the 
impatient  pedlar  hastened  to  learn  the 
cause,  followed  by  Katy  and  the  black. 
The  first  glance  of  his  eye  on  the  figure  in 
the  door-way  told  the  trader  but  too  well 
both  his  errand,  and  the  fate  that  probably 
awaited  himself.  The  intruder  was  a  man 
still  young  in  years,  but  his  lineaments 
bespoke  a  mind  long  agitated  by  evil 
passions.  His  dress  was  of  the  meanest 
materials,  and  so  ragged  and  unseemly,  as 
to  give  him  the  appearance  of  studied 
poverty.  His  hair  was  prematurely  whiten 
ed,  and  his  sunken,  lowering  eye  avoided 
the  bold,  forward  look  of  innocence. 
There  was  a  restlessness  in  his  move 
ments,  and  agitation  in  his  manner,  that 
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proceeded  from  the  workings  of  the  foul 
spirit  within  him,  and  which  was  not  less 
offensive  to  others  than  distressing  to 
himself.  This  man  was  a  well  known 
leader  of  one  of  those  gangs  of  marauders 
who  infested  the  county  with  a  semblance 
of  patriotism.,  and  were  guilty  of  every 
grade  of  offence,,  from  simple  theft  up  to 
murder.  Behind  him  stood  several  other 
figures  clad  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
whose  countenances  expressed  nothing 
more  than  the  callous  indifference  of  brutal 
insensibility.  They  were  all  well  armed 
with  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  provided 
with  the  usual  implements  of  foot  sol 
diers.  Harvey  knew  resistance  to  be  vain, 
and  quietly  submitted  to  their  directions. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  both  he  and 
Caesar  were  stripped  of  their  decent  gar 
ments,  and  made  to  exchange  clothes  with 
-two  of  the  filthiest  of  the  band.  They 
were  then  placed  in  separate  corners  of 
the  room,  and,  under  the  muzzles  of  the 
muskets,  required  faithfully  to  answer  such 
interrogatories  as  were  put  to  them. 
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ee  Where  is  your  pack?"  was  the  first 
question  to  the  pedlar. 

fc  Hear  me/'  said  Birch,  trembling  with 
agitation,  "  in  the  next  room  is  rny  father 
now  in  the  agonies  of  death  ;  let  me  go 
to  him,  receive  his  blessing,  and  close  his 
eyes,  and  you  shall  have  all — aye,  all." 

Cf  Answer  me  as  I  put  the  questions,  or 
this  musket  shall  send  you  to  keep  the  old 
driveller  company — where  is  your  pack  ?" 

fc  I  will  tell  you  nothing  unless  you  let 
me  go  to  my  father/'  said  the  pedlar  re 
solutely. 

His  persecutor  raised  his  arm  with  a 
malicious  sneer,  and  was  about  to  execute 
his  threat,  when  one  of  his  companions 
checked  him  and  cried — 

ce  What  would  you  do  ?  you  surely  for 
get  the  reward.  Tell  us  where  are  your 
goods,  and  you  shall  go  to  your  father/' 

Birch  complied  instantly,  and  a  man 
was  dispatched  in  quest  of  the  booty :  he 
soon  returned,  throwing  the  bundle  on 
the  floor,  swearing  it  was  as  light  as 
feathers. 
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"  Aye/1  cried  the  leader,  t(  there  must 
be  gold  somewhere  for  what  it  did  con 
tain  ;  give  us  your  gold,  Mr.  Birch ;  we 
know  you  have  it ;  you  will  not  take  con 
tinental,  not  you," 

"  You  break  your  faith/5  said  Harvey, 
sullenly. 

Cf  Give  us  your  gold,"  exclaimed  the 
other  furiously,  pricking  the  pedlar  with 
his  bayonet  until  the  blood  followed  his 
pushes  in  streams.  At  this  instant  a  slight 
movement  was  heard  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  Harvey  cried  imploringly — 

cc  Let  me — let  me  go  to  my  father,  and 
you  shall  have  all." 

"  I  swear  you  shall  go  then/'  said  the 
skinner. 

"  Here,  take  the  trash/'  cried  Birch,  as 
he  threw  aside  the  purse,  which  he  had 
contrived  to  conceal,  notwithstanding  the 
change  in  his  garments. 

The  robber  raised  it  from  the  floor  with 
a  hellish  laugh,  as  he  said  coolly — 

"  Aye,  but  it  shall  be  to  your  father  in 
heaven." 
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fc  Monster !"  exclaimed  Birch,  "  have 
you  no  feeling,,  no  faith,  no  honesty  ?w 

"  Why,  to  hear  him,  one  would  think 
there  was  not  a  rope  around  his  neck  al 
ready/'  said  the  other  malignantly.  There 
is  no  necessity  of  your  being  uneasy,  Mr. 
Birch  ;  if  the  old  man  gets  a  few  hours 
the  start  of  you  in  the  journey,  you  will  be 
sure  to  follow  him  before  noon  to-mor 
row." 

This  unfeeling  communication  had  no 
effect  on  the  pedlar,  who  listened  with  gasp 
ing  breath  to  every  sound  from  the  room 
of  his  parent,  until  he  heard  his  own 
name  spoken  in  the  hollow,  sepulchral 
tones  of  death.  Birch  could  endure  no 
more,  but  shrieking  out— 

"  Father,  hush,  father,  I  come — I  come :" 
he  darted  by  his  keeper,  and  was  the  next 
moment  pinned  to  the  wall  by  the  bayo 
net  of  another  ;  fortunately  his  quick  mo 
tion  had  caused  him  to  escape  a  thrust 
aimed  at  his  life,  and  it  was  by  his  clothes 
only  that  he  was  confined. 

"  No,  Mr.  Birch,"    said    the    skinner, 
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(f  we  know  you  too  well  for  a  slippery  ras 
cal  to  trust  you  out  of  sight — your  gold— 
your  gold." 

"  You  have  it/'  said  the  pedlar,,  writh 
ing  with  the  agony  of  his  situation. 

' c  Aye,  we  have  the  purse  ;  but  you  have 
more  purses.  King  George  is  a  prompt 
paymaster,  and  you  have  done  him  many 
a  piece  of  good  service.  Where  is  your 
hoard  ?  without  it  you  will  never  see  your 
father." 

"  Remove  the  stone  underneath  the  wo- 

* 

man/'  cried  the  pedlar,  eagerly — remove 
the  stone." 

cc  He  raves — he  raves/'  said  Katy,  in 
stinctively  moving  her  position  to  another 
stone  than  the  one  on  which  she  had  been 
standing  ;  in  a  moment  it  was  torn  from  its 
bed,  and  nothing  but  earth  was  seen  un 
der  it. 

Cf  He  raves  ;  you  have  driven  him  from 
his  right  mind/'  continued  the  trembling 
spinster ;  C(  would  any  man  in  his  senses 
think  of  keeping  gold  under  a  hearth 
stone  ?" 
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fc  Peace,  babbling  fool/'  cried  Harvey — 
cc  lift  the  corner  stone,  and  you  will  find 
what  will  make  you  rich,,  and  me  a  beg 
gar/' 

cc  And  then  you  will  be  despiseable," 
said  the  housekeeper,  bitterly.  "  A  pedlar 
without  goods  and  without  money — is  sure 
to  be  despiseable." 

cc  There  will  be  enough  left  to  pay  for 
his  halter/'  cried  the  skinner,,  as  he  opened 
upon  a  store  of  English  guineas.  These 
were  quickly  transferred  to  a  bag,  not 
withstanding  the  declarations  of  the  spin 
ster  that  her  dues  were  unsatisfied,  and 
that  of  right  ten  of  the  guineas  should  be 
her  property. 

Delighted  with  a  prize  that  greatly  ex 
ceeded  their  expectations,  the  band  pre 
pared  to  depart,  intending  to  take  the  ped 
lar  with  them  in  order  to  give  him  up  to 
some  of  the  American  troops  above,  and 
claim  the  reward  offered  for  his  apprehen 
sion.  Every  thing  was  ready,  arid  they 
were  about  to  lift  Birch  in  their  arms,  as 
he  refused  to  move  an  inch  ;  when  a  figure 
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entered  the  room,,  that  appalled  the  group 
— around  his  body  was  thrown  the  sheet 
of  the  bed  from  which  he  had  risen,  and 
his  fixed  eye  and  haggard  face  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a  being  from  another 
world.  Even  Katy  and  Caesar  thought  it 
was  the  spirit  of  the  elder  Birch,,  and  they 
both  fled  the  house,  followed  by  the  alarm 
ed  skinners. 

The  excitement  which  had  given  the 
sick  man  strength  soon  vanished,  and  the 
pedlar,  lifting  him  in  his  arms,  re-conveyed 
him  to  his  bed.  The  re-action  of  the  sys 
tem  which  followed  hastened  to  close  the 
scene. 

The  glazed  eye  of  the  father  was  fixed 
upon  the  son  ;  his  lips  moved,  but  his 
voice  was  unheard.  Harvey  bent  down, 
and,  with  his  parting  breath,  received  the 
dying  benediction  of  his  parent.  A  life  of 
privation,  of  care,  and  of  wrongs,  embit 
tered  most  of  the  future  hours  of  the  ped 
lar.  But  under  no  sufferings — in  no  mis 
fortune — the  subject  of  poverty  and  biting 
obloquy — the  remembrance  of  that  bles- 
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sing  never  left  him.  It  constantly  gleam 
ed  over  the  images  of  the  past,  shedding  a 
holy  radiance  around  his  saddest  hours  of 
despondency.  It  cheered  the  prospect  of 
the  future  with  the  prayers  of  a  pious  spirit 
for  his  well-being ;  and  it  brought  assur 
ance  to  his  soul  of  having  discharged  faith 
fully  and  truly  the  sacred  offices  of  filial 
love. 

The  retreat  of  Caesar  and  the  spinster 
had  been  too  precipitate  to  admit  of  much 
calculation ;  yet  had  the  former  instinc 
tively  separated  himself  from  the  skinners. 
After  fleeing  a  short  distance,  they  paused 
from  fatigue,  and  the  maiden  commenced 
in  a  solemn  voice — 

(<  Oh !  Caesar,  'twas  dreadful  to  walk 
before  he  had  been  laid  in  his  grave ;  but 
it  must  have  been  the  money  that  disturbed 
him ;  they  say  Captain  Kidd  walks  where 
he  buried  gold  in  the  old  war." 

ef  I  nebber  tink  Johnny  Birch  had  such 
big  eye/'  said  the  African,  his  teeth  yet 
chattering  with  the  fright. 

ff  I'm  sure  'twould  be  a  botherment  to 
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a  living  soul  to  lose  so  much  money,  and 
all  for  nothing/'  continued  Katy,  disre 
garding  the  other's  remark;  Harvey  will 
be  nothing  but  a  despiseable,  poverty- 
stricken  wretch.  I  wonder  who  he  thinks 
would  marry  him  now." 

cc  May  be  a  spooke  take  away  Harvey 
too/'  observed  Caesar,  moving  still  nearer 
to  the  side  of  the  maiden.  But  a  new  idea 
had  seized  the  imagination  of  the  spinster  : 
she  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the 
prize  had  been  forsaken  in  the  confusion  of 
the  retreat ;  and  after  deliberating  and  rea 
soning  for  some  time  with  Caesar,  they  both 
determined  to  venture  back,,  and  ascertain 
this  important  fact,  and,,  if  possible,,  learn 
what  had  been  the  fate  of  the  pedlar.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  cautiously  approaching 
the  dreaded  spot ;  and  as  the  spinster  had 
sagaciously  placed  herself  in  the  line  of 
the  retreat  of  the  skinners,  every  stone  was 
examined  in  the  progress,,  to  see  if  it  was 
not  the  abandoned  gold.  But,  although 
the  suddenness  of  the  alarm,  and  the  cry  of 
Caesar,  had  impelled  the  freebooters  to  so 
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hasty  a  retreat,  they  grasped  the  hoard  with 
an  instinctive  hold  that  death  itself  would 
not  have  loosened.  Perceiving  every  thing 
to  be  quiet  within,  Katy  at  length  mus 
tered  resolution  enough  to  enter  the  dwell 
ing,  where  she  found  the  pedlar  with  a 
heavy  heart  performing  the  last  sad  offices 
for  the  dead.  A  few  words  sufficed  to  ex 
plain  to  Katy  the  nature  of  her  mistake  ; 
but  Caesar  continued  till  his  dying  day  to 
astonish  the  sable  inmates  of  the  kitchen, 
with  learned  dissertations  on  spookes,  and 
how  direful  was  the  appearance  of  Johnny 
Birch. 

The  danger  to  himself  compelled  the 
pedlar  to  abridge  even  the  short  period  that 
American  custom  leaves  the  deceased  with 
us  ;  and  aided  by  the  black  and  Katy,  his 
painful  task  was  soon  ended.  Caesar  vo 
lunteered  to  walk  a  couple  of  miles  with 
orders  to  a  carpenter,  and  the  body  being 
habited  in  its  ordinary  attire  was  left  with 
a  sheet  laid  over  it  with  great  decency,  to 
await  the  return  of  the  messenger. 

The  skinners  had  fled  precipitately  to 
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the  wood.,  which  was  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  house  of  Birch,  and  once  safely 
sheltered  within  its  shades,  they  halted,  and 
mustered  their  panic-stricken  forces. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  fury  seized  on 
your  coward  hearts?"  cried  the  dissatisfied 
leader,  drawing  his  breath  heavily. 

"  The  same  question  might  be  asked 
yourself/'  returned  one  of  the  band  sul 
lenly. 

"  Prom  your  fright,  I  thought  a  party  of 
De  Lancey's  men  were  upon  us.  Oh  !  you 
are  brave  gentlemen  at  a  race/'  continued 
the  leader  bitterly. 

"  We  follow  our  captain." 

"  Then  follow  me  back,  and  let  us  se 
cure  the  scoundrel  and  receive  the  reward." 

"  Yes ;  and  by  the  time  we  reach  the 
house,  that  black  rascal  will  have  the  mad 
Virginian  upon  us ;  by  my  soul  I  would 
rather  meet  fifty  Cow-boys  than  that  single 
man/' 

ec  Fool,"  cried  the  enraged  leader, 
f<  don't  you  know  Dunwoodie's  horse  are 
at  the  corners,  full  two  miles  from  here  ?" 
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fc  I  cara  not  where  the  dragoons  are,  but 
I  will  swear  that  I  saw  Captain  Lawtou 
enter  the  house  of  old  Wharton,  while  I 
lay  watching  an  opportunity  of  getting 
the  British  colonePs  horse  from  the  stable." 

cf  And  if  he  does  come,  won't  a  bullet 
silence  a  dragoon  from  the  south  as  well 
as  from  old  England  ?" 

fc  Aye,  but  I  don't  choose  a  hornet's  nest 
around  my  ears ;  you  raise  the  skin  of  one 
of  that  corps,  and  you  will  never  see  ano 
ther  peaceable  night's  foraging  again." 

ff  Well/'  muttered  the  leader,  as  they 
retired  deeper  into  the  wood,  fc  this  sottish 
pedlar  will  stay  to  see  the  old  devil  buried, 
and  though  we  mustn't  touch  him  at  the 
funeral,  he'll  wait  to  look  after  the  move- 
ables,  and  to-morrow  night  shall  wind  up 
his  concerns." 

With  this  threat  they  withdrew  to  one  of 
their  usual  places  of  resort,  until  darkness 
should  again  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
marauding  on  the  community  without 
danger  of  detection. 

VOL,  i.  o 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


O  woe  !  O  woeful,  woeful,  woeful  day ; 
Most  lamentable  day  !  most  woeful  day, 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold ! 
O  day  !  O  day  !  O  day !  O  hateful  day  ! 
Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this  : 
O  woeful  day !  O  woeful  day  ! 

Shakspcare. 


THE  family  at  the  Locusts  had  slept  or 
watched  through  all  the  disturbances  at 
the  cottage  of  Birch,,  in  perfect  ignorance* 
of  their  occurrence.  The  attacks  of  the 
Skinners  were  always  made  with  so  much 
privacy  as  to  exclude  the  sufferer,  not  only 
from  succour,,  but  frequently,  tlrrough  a 
dread  of  future  depredations,  from  the 
eommiseration  of  their  neighbours  also. 
The  cares  of  their  additional  duties  had 
drawn  the  ladies  from  their  pillows  at  an 
hour  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  and 
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Captain  Lawton,  notwithstanding  the  suf 
ferings  of  his  body,  had  risen  in  compliance 
with  a  rule  that  lie  never  departed  from,  of 
sleeping  but  six  hours  at  a  time.     This 
was  one  of  the  few  points  in  which  the 
care  of  the  human  frame  was  involved, 
where  the  trooper  and  the  surgeon  of  horse 
were  ever  known  to  agree.     The  doctor 
had  watched,  during  the  night,  by  the  side 
of  the  bed  of  Captain  Singleton,  without 
once  closing  his  eyes.     Occasionally  he 
would  pay  a  visit  to  the  wounded  English 
man,  who,  being  more  hurt  in  the  spirit 
than  in  the  flesh,  tolerated  the  interruptions 
to  his  repose  with  a  very  ill  grace ;  and 
once,  for  an  instant,  he  ventured  to  steal 
softly  to  the  bed  of  his  obstinate  comrade, 
and  was  near  succeeding  in  obtaining  a 
feel  of  his   pulse,  when  a  terrible  oath, 
sworn  by  the  trooper  in  a  dream,  startled 
the  prudent  surgeon,  and  warned  him  of  a 
trite   saying  in  the  corps,  "  that  Captain 
jjawton  always  slept  with  one  eye  open." 
This  group  had  assembled  in  one  of  the 
parlors  as  the  sun   made  its  appearance 
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over  the  eastern  hill,  and  dispersed  the 
columns  of  fog  which  had  enveloped  the 
low  land. 

Miss  Peyton  was  looking  from  a  win 
dow  in  the  direction  of  the  tenement  of  the 
pedlar,  and  was  expressing  a  kind  anxiety 
after  the  welfare  of  the  sick  it  was  sup 
posed  to  contain,  when  the  person  of  Katy 
suddenly  emerged  from  the  dense  covering 
of  an  earthly  cloud,  whose  mists  were  scat 
tering  before  the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  was  seen  making  hasty  steps  towards 
the  Locusts.     There  was  that  in  the  air 
of  the  housekeeper,  which  bespoke  distress 
of  an  unusual  nature,  and  the  kind-hearted 
mistress  of  the  Locusts  opened  the  door 
of  the  room,  with  the  benevolent  intention 
of  soothing  a  grief  that  seemed  so  over 
whelming.     A  nearer  view  of  the  disturb 
ed  features  of  the  visitor,  confirmed  Miss 
Peyton  in  her  belief,  and  with  the  shock 
that  gentle  feelings  ever  experience  at  a 
sudden  and  endless  separation  from  even 
the  meanest  of  their  associates — she  said 
hastily — 
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ff  What,  Katy,  is  he  gone  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am/'  replied  the  disturbed 
damsel  with  great  bitterness,  ff  he  is  not 
yet  gone,  but  he  may  go  as  soon  as  he 
pleases  now,  for  the  mischief  is  all  done —  1 
do  verily  believe,  Miss  Peyton,  they  haven't 
so  much  as  left  him  money  enough  to 
buy  him  another  suit  of  clothes  to  cover 
his  nakedness,  and  what  he  has  on  are 
none  of  the  best,  I  can  tell  you/' 

ff  How  1"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
spinster,  "  could  any  one  have  the  heart 
to  plunder  a  man  in  such  distress  ?" 

ff  Hearts  !"  repeated  Katy  catching  her 
breath  ;  Cf  men  like  them  have  no  bowels 
at  all — plunder  and  distress  indeed. — Why, 
ma'am,  there  were  in  the  iron  pot,  in  plain 
sight,  fifty-four  guineas  of  gold,  besides 
what  lay  underneath,  which  I  couldn't 
count  without  handling — and  I  didn't  like 
to  touch  it,  for  they  say,  that  another's 
gold  is  apt  to  stick — so  judging  from  that 
in  sight,  there  wasn't  less  than  two  hun 
dred  guineas — besides  what  was  in  the 
deer-skin  purse.  But  Harvey  is  little  bet- 
o3 
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ter  now  than  a  beggar,  and  don't  you 
think  a  beggar  very  despisable,  Miss 
Peyton  ?" 

"  Poverty  is  to  be  pitied  and  not  des 
pised/'  said  the  lady  in  reply,  still  unable 
to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  her  neighbours  during 
the  night.  "  But  how  is  the  old  man  ; 
and  does  this  loss  you  speak  of  affect  him 
much  ?" 

The  countenance  of  Katy  changed  in 
stantly  from  the  natural  expression  of 
concern  to  the  set  form  of  melancholy,  as 
she  answered — 

"  He  is  happily  removed  from  the  cares 
of  the  world — the  chinking  of  the  money 
made  him  get  out  of  his  bed,,  and  the 
poor  soul  found  the  shock  too  great  for 
him.  He  died  about  two  hours  and  ten 
minutes  before  the  cock  crowed,  as  near 
as  we  can  say" — she  was  interrupted  by 
the  physician,  who,  approaching,  inquired, 
with  much  interest,  the  nature  of  his  dis 
order.  Glancing  her  eye  over  the  figure 
of  this  new  acquaintance,  Katy,  after 
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instinctively  adjusting  her  dress,  re 
plied — 

"  'Twas  the  troubles  of  the  times.,  and 
the  loss  of  property,  that  brought  him 
down — he  wasted  from  day  to  day,  and  ail 
my  care  and  anxiety  were  lost — for  now 
Harvey  is  no  better  than  a  beggar,  and 
who  is  there  to  repay  me  for  what  I  have 
done  ?" 

"  God  will  reward  you  for  all  the  good 
you  have  done/'  said  Miss  Peyton  mildly. 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  spinster  hastily, 
and  with  an  air  of  reverence  that  was  in 
stantly  succeeded  by  an  expression  that 
denoted  more  of  worldly  care ;  ' c  but  then 
I  left  my  wages  for  three  years  past  in  the 
hands  of  Harvey,  and  how  am  I  to  get 
them  ?  My  brothers  told  me  again  and 
again  to  ask  for  my  money,  but  I  always 
thought  accounts  between  relations  were 
easily  settled/' 

"  Were  you  related  then  to  Birch  ?" 
asked  Miss  Peyton,  observing  her  to  pause. 

"  Why,"  returned  the  maiden,  hesitating 
a  little,  "  I  thought  we  were  as  good  as 
o4 
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so.  I  wonder  if  I  have  no  claim  on  the 
house  and  garden,  though  they  say  now 
it  is  Harvey's,,  it  will  surely  be  confis 
cated  ;"  turning  to  Lawton,  who  had  been 
sitting  in  one  posture,  with  his  piercing- 
eyes  lowering  at  her  through  his  thick 
brows,  in  silence ;  fc  perhaps  this  gentle- 
than  knows — he  seems  to  take  an  interest 
in  my  story" — 

"  Madam/'  said  the  trooper,,  bowing 
very  low.,  "  both  you  arid  the  tale  are 
extremely  interesting  ;"  Katy  smiled  in 
voluntarily  ;  "  but  my  humble  know 
ledge  is  limited  to  the  setting  of  a  squa 
dron  in  the  field,  and  using  it  when  there. 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  Dr.  Archibald 
Sitgreaves,  a  gentleman  of  universal  at 
tainments,  and  unbounded  philanthropy. 

The  surgeon  drew  up  in  proud  disdain, 
and  employed  himself  in  whistling  a  low 
air  as  he  looked  over  some  phials  on  a 
table;  but  the  housekeeper,  turning  to 
him  with  an  inclination  of  her  head,  con 
tinued — 

cf  I  suppose,  Sir,  a  woman  has  no  dower 
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in  her  husband's  property,  unless  they  be 
actually  married  ?" 

It  was  a  maxim  with  Dr.  SitgreaVes 
that  no  species  of  knowledge  was  to  be 
despised,,  and  consequently  he  was  an 
empiric  in  every  thing  but  his  profession. 
At  first,  indignation  at  the  irony  of  his 
comrade  kept  him  silent;  but  suddenly 
changing  his  purpose,  he  answered  the 
maiden,  with  a  smile — - 

"  I  judge  not.  If  death  has  anticipated 
your  nuptials,  I  am  fearful  you  have  no 
remedy  against  his  stern  decrees." 

To  Katy  this  sounded  well,  although 
she  understood  nothing  of  its  meaning, 
but  "death/'  arid  "nuptials."  To  this 
part  of  his  speech,  then,  she  directed  her 
reply. 

ff  I  did  think  he  only  waited  the  death 
of  the  old  gentleman  before  he  married/' 
said  the  housekeeper,  looking  on  the  car 
pet  ;  "  but  now  he  is  nothing  more  than 
despisable,  or  what's  the  same  thing,  a 
pedlar  without  house,  pack,  or  money. 
It  might  be  hard  for  a  man  to  get  a  wife 
o  5 
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at  all  in  such  a  predicary — don't  you  think 
it  would,  Miss  Peyton  ?" 

"  I  seldom  trouble  myself  with  such 
thing's/'  said  the  lady  gravely,  busying 
herself  in  preparations  for  the  morning'* 
repast. 

During  this  dialogue,,  Captain  Law  ton 
had  been  studying  the  countenance  and 
manner  of  the  housekeeper,,  with  a  most 
ludicrous  gravity  ;  and  fearful  the  conver 
sation  would  cease,  he  inquired  with  an 
appearance  of  great  interest — 

"  Then  you  think  it  was  age  and  de 
bility  that  removed  the  old  gentleman  at 
last  ?" 

fc  And  these  troublesome  times/'  return 
ed  the  spinster  promptly ;  f<  trouble  is  a 
heavy  pull  down  to  a  sick  bed  ;  but  I  sup 
pose  his  time  had  come,  and  when  that 
happens,  it  matters  but  little  what  doctor's 
stuff  we  take/' 

"  Let  me  set  you  right  in  that  particu 
lar/'  interrupted  the  surgeon  gravely  ; 
"  we  must  all  die  it  is  true,  but  it  is  per- 
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mitted  us  to  use  the  lights  of  science  in 
arresting  dangers  as  they  occur,  until" — 

"  We  can  die  secundum  artem/'  said 
the  troop er,  drily. 

ff  To  this  observation  the  physician  did 
not  deign  to  make  any  reply,  but  deeming 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  support  his  digni 
ty,  that  the  conversation  should  continue, 
he  added — 

"  Perhaps,  in  this  instance,  judicious 
treatment  might  have  prolonged  the  life 
of  the  patient.  Who  administered  to  the 
case  ?" 

"  No  one  yet/'  said  the  housekeeper, 
with  quickness ;  "  I  expect  he  made  his 
last  will  in  the  testament." 

The  surgeon  disregarded  the  smile  of 
the  ladies,  and  pursued  his  inquiries,  by 
saying — 

"  It  is  doubtless  wise  to  be  ever  pre 
pared  for  death.  But  under  whose  care 
was  the  sick  man  during*  hi&  indispo 
sition  ?" 

te  Under  mine/*  answered  Katy,  with  an 
air  of  a  little  importance ;  ff  and  care 
o  6 
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thrown  away  I  may  well  call  it;  for  Harvey 
is  quite  too  despisable  to  think  any  more 
nor  that." 

There  was  a  mutual  ignorance  of  each 
other's  meaning,,  between  the  surgeon  of 
horse  and  the  loquacious  maiden,,  but  it 
made  very  little  interruption  in  their  com 
munications — both  took  a  good  deal  for 
granted.,  and  Sitgreaves  pursued  his  ques 
tions  by  asking — 

Cf  And  how  did  you  treat  him  ?" 

«  "Why  kindly,,  you  may  be  certain/' 
said  Katy  with  spirit.,  arid  rather  tartly. 

ce  The  doctor  means  medically,  ma 
dam/'  said  Captain  Lawton,  with  a  face 
that  would  have  honoured  the  funeral  of 
the  deceased. 

ff  I  doctor'd  him  mostly  with  yarbs/' 
said  the  housekeeper,  smiling  her  conscious 
ness  of  error. 

"  With  simples/'  returned  the  surgeon; 
cc  they  are  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  unlet* 
tered  than  more  powerful  remedies — but 
why  had  you  no  regular  attendant  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  Harvey  has  suffered  enough 
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already  from  having  so  much  concerns  with 
the  rig'lars,  without  having  one  to  wait 
on  his  father/'  replied  the  housekeeper  ; 
cc  he  has  lost  his  all,  and  made  himself  a 
vagabond  through  the  land — and  I  have 
reason  to  rue  the  clay  I  ever  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  house." 

fc  Dr.  Sitgreaves  does  not  mean  a  rig'- 
lar  soldier,  but  a  regular  physician,  ma 
dam/'  said  the  trooper,  without  moving  a 
muscle. 

cc  Oh  !"  cried  the  maiden,  again  correct 
ing  herself,  with  a  smile,  cc  for  the  best  of 
all  reasons — there  was  none  to  be  had — so 
I  took  care  of  him  myself.  If  there  had 
been  a  doctor  at  hand  I  arn  sure  we  would 
gladly  have  had  him  ;  for  rny  part,  I  am 
clear  for  doctoring,  though  Harvey  says  I 
am  killing  myself  with  medicines,  but  1 
am  sure  it  will  make  but  little  difference  to 
him  whether  I  live  or  die/' 

"  Therein  you  show  your  sense/'  said 
the  surgeon,  approaching  to  where  the 
spinster  sat  holding  the  palms  of  her  hands 
and  the  soles  of  her  feet  to  the  genial  heat 
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of  a  fine  fire,  making  the  most  of  comfort 
amid  all  her  troubles ;  "  you  appear  to  be 
a  sensible,  discreet  woman,  and  some  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  more 
correct  views,  might  envy  you  your  re 
spect  for  knowledge  and  the  lights  of 
science/* 

Although  the  housekeeper  did  not  al 
together  comprehend  its  meaning  she 
knew  it  was  a  compliment,  and  as  such 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  surgeon's  ob 
servation  ;  with  increased  animation,  there 
fore,  she  cried,  "  it  was  always  said  of  me, 
f(  that  1  wanted  nothing  but  opportunity 
to  make  quite  a  physician  myself — so 
long  as  before  I  came  to  live  with  Harvey's 
father,  they  called  me  the  bitch  doctor." 

cc  More  true  than  civil,  I  dare  say,"  re 
turned  the  surgeon,  losing  sight  of  the 
woman's  character  in  his  admiration  of  her 
respect  for  the  healing  art.  ff  In  the  ab 
sence  of  more  enlightened  counsellors,  the 
experience  of  a  discreet  matron  is  fre 
quently  of  great  efficacy  in  checking  the 
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progress  of  disease  in  the  human  system ; 
under  such  circumstances,,  madam,  it  is 
dreadful  to  have  to  contend  with  ignorance 
and  obstinacy." 

"  Bad  enough,  as  I  well  knowr  from  ex 
perience/*  cried  Katy  in  triumph ;  ef  Har 
vey  is  as  obstinate  about  such  things  as  a 
dumb  beast ;  one  would  think  the  care  I 
took  of  his  bed-ridden  father,  might  learn 
him  better  than  to  despise  good  nursing. 
But  some  day  he  may  know  what  it  is  to 
want  a  careful  woman  in  his  house,  though 
now  I  am  sure  he  is  too  despisable  himself 
to  have  a  house/' 

"  Indeed,  I  can  easily  comprehend  the 
mortification  you  must  have  felt  in  having 
one  so  self-willed  to  deal  with/'  returned 
the  surgeon,  glancing  his  eye  reproach 
fully  at  his  comrade ;  ff  but  you  should 
rise  superior  to  such  opinions,  and  pity  the 
ignorance  by  which  they  are  engendered/* 

The  housekeeper  hesitated  a  moment,  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  all  that  the  surgeon 
expressed,  yet  she  felt  it  was  both  compli 
mentary  and  kind ;  therefore,  suppressing' 
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her  natural  flow  of  language  a  little,  she 
replied — 

"  I  tell  Harvey  his  conduct  is  often  de- 
spisable,  and  last  night  he  made  my  words 
good;  but  the  opinions  of  such  unbelievers 
is  not  very  consequential ;  yet  it  is  dread 
ful  to  think  how  he  behaves  at  times :  now, 
when  he  threw  away  the  needle — " 

Cf  What  I"  said  the  surgeon,  interrupting 
her,  ce  does  he  affect  to  despise  the  needle  ? 
But  it  is  my  lot  to  meet  with  men  daily 
who  are  equally  perverse,  and  who  show  a 
still  kmore  culpable  disrespect  for  the  in 
formation  that  flows  from  the  lights  of 
science." 

The  doctor  turned  his  face  towards 
Captain  Lawton  while  speaking,  but  the 
elevation  of  the  head,  prevented  his  eye 
from  resting  on  the  grave  countenance 
maintained  by  the  trooper.  Katy  listened 
with  the  most  profound  attention,  and 
added — 

ee  Then  Harvey  is  a  disbeliever  in  the 
tides/' 

<c  Not  believe  in  the  tides!"  repeated  the 
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healer  of  bodies  in  astonishment;  ce  does 
the  man  distrust  his  senses — but  perhaps 
it  is  the  influence  of  the  moon  that  he 
doubts?" 

<c  That  he  does/'  exclaimed  Katy,  shak 
ing  with  eager  delight  at  meeting  with  a 
man  of  learning,  who  could  support  her  in 
her  favourite  opinions.  "  If  you  was  to  hear 
him  talk,  you  would  think  he  didn't  be 
lieve  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  moon  at 
all." 

cf  It  is  the  misfortune  of  ignorance  and 
incredulity,  madam,  that  they  increase 
themselves/'  said  the  doctor,  gravely. 
ff  The  mind  once  rejecting  useful  informa 
tion,,  insensibly  leans  to  superstition  and 
conclusions  on  the  order  of  nature,  that  are 
not  less  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  truth 
than  they  are  at  variance  with  the  first 
•principles  of  human  knowledge." 

The  spinster  was  too  much  awe-struck 
to  venture  an  undigested  reply  to  this 
speech,  and  the  surgeon,  after  pausing  a 
moment  in  a  kind  of  philosophical  disdain, 
continued — 
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"  That  any  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt 
of  the  flux  of  the  tides  is  more  than  I  could 
have  thought  possible ;  yet  obstinacy  is  a 
dangerous  inmate  to  harbour,  and  may 
lead  us  into  any  error,  however  gross/' 

"  You  think  then  they  have  an  effect 
on  the  flux/'  said  the  housekeeper,  in 
quiringly. 

Miss  Peyton  rose  with  a  slight  smile, 
and  beckoned  her  nieces  to  give  her  their 
assistance  in  the  adjoining  pantry,  while  for 
a  moment  the  dark  visage  of  the  attentive 
Lawton  was  lighted  by  an  animation  that 
vanished  by  an  effort  as  powerful,  and  as 
sudden,  as  the  one  that  drew  it  into  being. 

After  reflecting  whether  he  rightly  un 
derstood  the  meaning  of  the  other,  the  sur 
geon,  making  due  allowance  for  the  love 
of  learning  acting  upon  a  want  of  educa 
tion,  replied — 

"  The  moon,  you  mean — many  philoso 
phers  have  doubted  how  far  it  affects  the 
tides ;  but  I  think  it  is  wilfully  rejecting 
the  lights  of  science  not  to  believe  it  causes 
both  the  flux  and  reflux/' 
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As  reflux  was  a  disorder  the  spinster  was 
uot  acquainted  with,,  she  thought  it  pru 
dent  to  be  silent  for  a  time  ;  yet  burning 
with  curiosity  to  know  the  meaning  of 
certain  portentous  lights  that  the  other  so 
often  alluded  to,,  she  ventured  to  ask — 

fe  If  them  lights  he  spoke  of  were  what 
was  called  northern  lights  in  these  parts  ?" 

In  charity  to  her  ignorance,  the  surgeon 
would  have  entered  into  an  elaborate  ex 
planation  of  his  meaning,,  had  he  not  been 
interrupted  by  the  mirth  of  Lawton.  The 
trooper  had  listened  so  far  with  great  com 
posure  ;  but  now  he  laughed  until  his 
aching  bones  reminded  him  of  his  fall,  and 
the  tears  rolled  over  his  cheeks  in  larger 
drops  than  had  ever  been  seen  there  be 
fore.  At  length  the  offended  physician 
seized  an  opportunity  to  say — 

tc  To  you,  Captain  Lawton.,  it  may  be 
a  source  of  triumph,,  that  an  uneducated 
woman  should  make  a  mistake  in  a  subject 
on  which  men  of  science  have  long  been 
at  variance  ;  but  yet  you  find  this  respec 
table  matron  does  not  reject  the  lights — 
the  lights — does  not  reject  the  use  of  pro- 
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per  instruments  in  repairing  injuries  sus 
tained  by  the  human  frame.  You  may 
possibly  remember,,  sir,  her  allusion  to  the 
use  of  the  needle." 

ef  Aye/'  cried  the  delighted  trooper, cc  to 
mend  the  pedlar's  breeches. 

Katy  drew  up  in  evident  displeasure  at 
this  allusion  to  such  familiarity  between 
herself  and  the  nether  garments  of  the 
trader;  but  prompt  to  vindicate  her  charac 
ter  for  more  lofty  acquirements,,  said — 

fc  'Twas  not  a  common  use  that  I  put 
that  needle  to — but  one  of  much  greater 
virtue." 

fc  Explain  yourself,  madam/'  said  the 
surgeon  impatiently,,  {C  that  this  gentleman 
may  see  how  little  reason  he  has  for  exul 
tation/5 

Thus  solicited,,  Katy  paused  to  collect 
sufficient  eloquence  with  which  to  garnish 
her  narrative.  The  substance  of  which 
was,,  that  a  child  who  had  been  placed  by 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  the  keeping  of 
Harvey,  had,  in  the  absence  of  its  master, 
injured  itself  badly  in  the  foot  by  a  large 
needle.  The  offending  instrument  had 
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been  carefully  greased,  wrapped  in  wool 
len,,  and  placed  in  a  certain  charmed  nook 
of  the  chimney  ;  while  the  foot,,  from  a 
fear  of  weakening  the  incantation,  was 
left  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  arrival  of 
the  pedlar  had  altered  the  whole  of  this 
admirable  arrangement,  and  the  conse 
quences  were  expressed  by  Katy,  as  she 
concluded  her  narrative,  by  saying — 

<c  'Twas  no  wonder  the  boy  died  of  a 
lock-jaw." 

Dr.  Sitgreaves  looked  out  of  the  window 
in  admiration  of  the  brilliant  morning — 
strove  all  he  could  to  avoid  the  basilisk 
eyes  of  his  comrade,  but  in  vain.  He  was 
impelled  by  a  feeling  that  he  could  not 
conquer,  to  look  Captain  Lawton  in  the 
face.  The  trooper  had  arranged  every 
muscle  of  his  countenance  in  perfect  ac 
cordance  with  due  sympathy  for  the  fate  of 
the  poor  child ;  but  the  exultation  of  his 
eyes  cut  the  astounded  man  of  science  to 
the  quick  :  he  muttered  something  con 
cerning  the  condition  of  his  patients,  and 
retreated  with  precipitation. 

Miss  Peyton  entered  into  the  situation 
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of  things  at  the  house  of  the  pedJar,  with 
all  the  interest  of  her  excellent  feelings : 
she  listened  patiently  while  Katy  recounted 
more  particularly  the  circumstances  of  the 
past  night  as  they  occurred.  The  spinster 
did  not  forget  to  dwell  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  pecuniary  loss  sustained  by  Harvey,  and 
in  no  manner  spared  her  invectives  at  his 
betraying  a  secret  which  might  so  easily 
have  been  kept. 

"  For,  Miss  Peyton/'  continued  the 
housekeeper,  after  a  pause  of  a  moment  to 
take  breath,  "  I  would  have  given  up  lite 
before  I  would  have  given  up  that  secret. 
At  the  most,  they  could  only  have  killed 
him,  and  now  a  body  may  say  that  they 
have  slain  for  this  world,  both  soul  and 
body  ;  or  what's  the  same  thing,  they  have 
made  hirn  adespisable  vagabond.  I  won 
der  who  he  thinks  would  be  his  wife,  or 
who  would  keep  his  house.  For  my  part, 
my  good  name  is  too  precious  to  be  living 
with  a  lone  man  ;  though,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  he  is  never  there.  I  am  resolved 
to  tell  him  this  day,  that  stay  there  a  single 
•  man  1  will  not  an  hour  after  the  funeral 
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— and  marry  him  I  don't  think  I  will — 
unless  he  becomes  steadier,  and  more  of  a 
homebody. 

The  mild  mistress  of  the  Locusts  suf 
fered  the  exuberance  of  the  housekeeper's 
animation  to  expend  itself,  and  then,  by 
one  or  two  judicious  questions,  that  de 
noted  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
windings  of  the  human  heart  in  matters  of 
Cupid  than  might  fairly  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  spinster,  she  extracted  enough 
from  Katy  to  discover  the  improbability  of 
Harvey's  ever  presuming  to  offer  himself, 
with  his  broken  fortunes,  to  the  accep 
tance  of  Miss  Katharine  Haynes.  She, 
therefore,  mentioned  her  own  want  of  as 
sistance  in  the  present  state  of  her  house 
hold,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  Katy  would 
change  her  residence  to  the  Locusts^  in 
case  the  pedlar  had  not  farther  use  for  her 
services.  After  a  few  preliminary  condi 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  wary  housekeeper, 
she  concluded  the  arrangement ;  and  mak 
ing  a  few  more  piteous  lamentations  on  the 
weight  of  her  own  losses,  the  stupidity  of 
Harvey,  and  united  with  some  curiosity  to 
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know  the  future  fate  of  the  pedlar,  Katy 
withdrew  to  make  certain  preparations  for 
the  approaching  funeral,  which  was  to  take 
place  that  day. 

During  the  interview  between  the  mai 
dens,  Lawton,  through  delicacy,  had  with* 
drawn.  Anxiety  took  him  to  the  room  of 
Captain  Singleton.  The  character  of  this 
youth,  it  has  already  been  shown,  endeared 
him  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  every  officer 
in  the  corps.  The  singularly  mild  de 
portment  of  the  young  dragoon  had,  on  so 
many  occasions,  been  proved  not  to  pro 
ceed  from  want  of  manly  resolution,  that 
his  almost  feminine  softness  of  manner  and 
appearance  had  failed  to  bring  him  into 
disrepute  even  among  a  band  of  partizan 
warriors. 

To  the  major  he  was  as  dear  as  a  bro 
ther,  and  his  easy  submission  to  the  direc 
tions  of  his  surgeon  had  made  him  a  mark 
ed  favourite  with  Dr.  Sitgreaves.  The 
rough  usage  this  corps  often  received  in 
their  daring  attacks,  had  brought  each  of 
its  officers  in  succession  under  the  tempo 
rary  keeping  of  its  surgeon.  To  Captain 
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Singleton  the  man  of  science  had  decreed 
the  palm  on  such  occasions,  and  Captain 
Lawton  he  had  fairly  black-balled.     He 
frequently  declared,    with   unconquerable 
simplicity  and   earnestness  of  manner,,   to 
his  assembled  comrades,  that  it  gave  him 
more  pleasure  to  see  the  former  brought  in 
wounded  than  any  officer  in  the  squadron, 
and  that  the  latter  afforded  him  the  least 
— a  compliment  and   condemnation   that 
was  received  by  the   first  of  the  parties 
with  a  quiet  smile  of  good-nature,  and  by 
the  last  with  a  grave  bow  of  thanks.     On 
the  present  occasion,  the  mortified  surgeon 
and  exulting  trooper  met  in  the  room  of 
Captain  Singleton,  as  a  place  where  they 
could  act  on  common  ground.    Some  time 
was  occupied  in  joint  attentions  to    the 
comfort  of  the  wounded  officer,   and  the 
doctor  retired  to  an  apartment  prepared 
for  his  own  accommodation ;  here,  within 
a  few  minutes,  he  was  surprized  by  the  en 
trance  of  Lawton.     The  triumph  of   the 
trooper  had  been  so  complete,  that  he  felt 
he  could  afford  to  be  generous,  and  com- 
VOL.  i.  p 
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mencing  by  voluntarily  throwing  aside  his 
coat,,  the  captain  cried  carelessly — 

fc  Come,  Sitgreaves,  administer  a  little 
of  the  aid  of  the  lights  of  science  to  my 
body,  if  you  please." 

The  surgeon  was  beginning  to  feel  this 
was  a  subject  that  was  intolerable,  but  ven 
turing  his  first  glance  towards  his  com 
rade,  he  saw  with  surprize  the  prepara 
tions  he  had  made,  and  an  air  of  sincerity 
about  him  that  was  unusual  to  his  man 
ner  when  making  such  a  request.  Chang 
ing  his  intended  burst  of  resentment  to  a 
tone  of  civil  inquiry,  he  said — 

cc  Does  Captain  Lawton  want  any  thing 
at  my  hands  ?" 

cf  Look  for  yourself,  my  dear  Sit."  said 
the  trooper,  mildly;  >(f  here  seem  to  be 
most  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  on  this 
shoulder  of  mine." 

<c  Indeed  you  have  reason  for  saying 
so/'  said  the  other,  handling  the  part  with 
great  tenderness  and  consummate  skill ; 
"  but  happily  nothing  is  broken.  It  is 
wonderful  how  well  you  escaped." 
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"  Oh  !  I  have  been  a  tumbler  from  my 
youth,  and  I  am  past  minding  a  few  falls 
from  a  horse ;  but,  Sitgraves/'  he  added 
with  affection,  and  pointing  to  a  scar  on 
his  body,  cc  do  you  remember  this  bit  of 
work?" 

(C  Perfectly  well,  Jack/*  replied  the  doc 
tor  with  a  smile,  "  it  was  bravely  obtain 
ed,  and  neatly  extracted  ;  but  don't  you 
think  I  had  better  apply  an  oil  to  these 
bruises  ?" 

fc  Certainly/'  said  Lawton,  with  unex 
pected  condescension. 

(C  Now,  my  dear  boy/'  cried  the  doctor 
exultingly,  as  he  busied  himself  Li  apply 
ing  the  remedy  to  the  hurts,  "  do  you  not 
think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
done  all  this  last  night?" 

"  Quite  probably,"  returned  the  other 
complacently. 

"  Yes,  Jack,  but  if  you  had  let  me 
perform  the  operation  of  phlebotomy  when 
I  first  saw  you,  it  would  have  been  of  in 
finite  service." 
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tf  No  phlebotomy/'  said  the  other  posi 
tively. 

<{  It  is  now  too  late/'  replied  the  de 
jected  surgeon  ;  ff  but  a  dose  of  oil  would 
carry  off  the  humours  famously." 

To  this  the  captain  made  no  reply.,  but 
gritted  his  teeth  in  a  way  that  showed  the 
fortress  of  his  mouth  was  not  to  be  assailed 
without  a  resolute  resistance,,  and  the  ex 
perienced  physican  changed  the  subject  by 
saying — 

ef  It  is  a  pity.,  John,  that  you  did  not 
catch  the  rascal,  after  the  danger  and 
trouble  you  incurred." 

The  captain  of  dragoons  made  no  re 
ply  ;  andj  while  placing  some  bandages 
on  the  wounded  shoulder.,  the  surgeon 
continued — 

Cf  If  I  have  any  wish  at  all  to  destroy 
human  life.,  it  is  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  that  traitor  hung." 

"  I  thought  your  business  was  to  cure., 
and  not  to  slay/'  said  the  trooper  drily. 

"  Aye !    but    he    has   caused    us   such 
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heavy  losses  by  his  information,,  that  I 
sometimes  feel  a  very  unchristian  temper 
towards  that  spy." 

"  You  should  not  encourage  such  feel 
ings  of  animosity  to  any  of  your  fellow 
creatures/'  returned  Lawton,  in  a  tone 
that  caused  the  operator  to  drop  a  pin  he 
was  arranging  in  the  bandages  from  his 
hand.  FJe  looked  the  patient  in  the  face 
to  remove  all  doubts  of  his  identity,,  and 
finding,  however,  it  was  his  old  comrade., 
Captain  John  Lawton,  who  had  spoken, 
he  rallied  his  astonished  faculties,  and  pro 
ceeded  by  saying — 

{f  Your  doctrine  is  just,  and  in  general 
I  subscribe  to  it.  But,  John,  my  dear 
fellow,  is  the  bandage  easy?" 

"  Quite/' 

"  Yes,  I  agree  with  you  as  a  whole  ; 
but  as  matter  is  infinitely  divisible,  so  no 
case  exists  without  an  exception.  Law- 
ton,  don't  you — do  you — feel  easy?" 

'•'  Very." 

"  It  is  not  only  cruel  to  the  sufferer, 
but  sometimes  unjust  to  others,  to  take 
human  life  where  a  less  punishment  would 
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answer  the  purpose.  Now,  Jack,  if  you 
were  only — move  your  arm  a  little — if  you 
were  only — 1  hope  you  feel  easier,  my 
dear  friend  ?" 

"  Much." 

ff  If,  my  dear  John,  you  would  teach 
your  men  to  cut  with  more  discretion,  it 
would  answer  you  the  same  purpose — and 
give  me  great  pleasure/' 

The  doctor  drew  a  heavy  sigh,  as  he 
was  enabled  to  get  rid  of  what  was  nearest 
to  his  heart;  and  the  dragoon  coolly  re 
placed  his  coat,  saying  with  great  delibe 
ration,  as  he  retired — 

"  I  know  no  troop  that  cut  more 
judiciously — they  generally,  shave  from 
the'crown  to  the  jaw." 

The  disappointed  operator  collected  his 
instruments,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  pro 
ceeded  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  room  of 
Colonel  Wellmere. 

END  OF   VOL.  I. 
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